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T. USANIAS the Cæſarean ſeems, ſays 
Fabricius *, to be the ſame with that Pauſanias 
who 1s called by Galen + the Syrian ſophiſt ; who 
according to Philoſtratus * was a hearer. of the 
Attic Herodes; and who had for his diſciples 
Alian &; and the ſopbiſt Aſpaſius ||. That this 
Pauſanias was the author of the enſuing work, 1s 
judiciouſly conjectured too by Fabricius; as it 
does not appear, that there is any other perſon 
of the ſame name mentioned by ancient writers, 
to whom it can be ſo properly aſcribed. Fabri- 
eius farther obſerves, that as Pauſanias affirms in 


* Biblioth, Græc. tom. 3. 
+ IH. 14. De locis affeQis, 


+ 2. de Sophiſt. p. 590. 
$ Philoſtr. p. 619; 


44 his 
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his Prior Eliacs, that he compoſed this Deſcrip- 
tion of Greece in the year after the reſtoration of 
Cortath, it follows, that he muit have lived in 
the fourteenth, year of the reign of Marcus Aure- 
lus, and in the year of Chriſt 174. But at that 
period it is probable, ſays the ſame critic, that he 
was advanced in years, and bad prior to this flou- 
riſhed under Antoninus Pius, becauſe he mentions 
the emperor Adrian as reigning in his time. 

Our Pauſanias travelled not only through 
Greece, Macedonia, and Italy, but likewiſe 
throngh the greateſt part of Aſia, as far as to 
the Oracle of Jupiter Hammon. He ſays too 
of himſelf, that he viſited Paleſtine, and that he 
faw Jordan and the Dead Sea. But though he was 
a prompt and ingenious declaimer, yet he was a 
bad rhetorician; which it ſeems was generally the 
caſe with the Cappadocians ; and hence it is aſ- 
ſerted in a Greek epigram *, that it is eaſier to 
find a white crow, or a winged tortoiſe, than a 
good Cappadocian rhetotician. He was the author 
of ſeveral works beſides the preſent, of which the 
reader may fee a cat-logue in the Bibliotheca 
Græca of Fabricius, and the loſs of which muſt 


be greatly regretted by every artiſt, pang, 
and hiſtorian, 


* Antholog. kb. 2, p. 250. 


As 
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As to the enſuing work, it ever has, and doubt- 


Jeſs ever will be conſidered as an invaluable trea- 


ſure of Grecian hiſtory and antiquiries : for Pau- 
ſanias with the moſt conſummate accuracy and 
diligence, has given an account of the temples and 


remarkable buildings, the ſtatues and feſtivals, the 


games and ſacred offerings, the mutations of 
empires, and the illuſtrious tranſactions of kings 
in every part of Greece. He has beſides given 
a conciſe hiſtory of ſome of the moſt eminent 
warriors, and related ſome of the moſt intereſt- 
ing battles of former times. As he was a man 
pious too, though not in conjunction with philo- 
ſophy, he every where diſcovers a mind impreſſed 
with a ſenſe of the higheſt duties, and ſhews him- 
ſelf to be one, to whom, in the language of the 
emperor Julian, „it appeared more proper to 


give credit to cities in certain hiſtorical particulars, 


than to the vehemently wiſe, whoſe little ſoul is 


indeed acute, but beholds nothing with a viſion . 


healthy and ſound.” Hence, he 1s careful in 


noticing the puniſhment with which 1mpiety is 


frequently attended in the preſent life, and the 
remarkable manner in which oracular predi&ions 


have been verified. In this laſt particular indeed, 


* See page 127 of my tranſlation of Julian's Orations to the 
Sun, and the Mether of the Gods, 
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his book may be confidered as a treaſure of po- 
pular evidence for the truth of his religion. For, 
if it be but once admitted that ſuch oracles were 
given, and that ſuch events afterwards happen- 
ed as are here related, to which thoſe oracles 
referred, it is impoſſible that ſuch a regular ſeries 
of predictions ſhould in ſo many inftances have 
been accompliſhed by any caſual concurrence of 
circumſtances, or any tricks of fraudulent prieſts. 
In ſhort, the philoſopher and the hiſtorian, the 
critic and the naturaliſt, the poet and the painter, 
the ſtatuary and the architect, the geographer and 
the antiquary, may find in this work an ample 
fund of ſolid inſtruction and refined amuſement : 
for Pauſanias had the art of aptly uniting conciſe- 
neſs with accuracy, and the marvellous of vene- 
rable traditions and myſtic fables with all the 
ſimplicity of unadorned deſcription. 

Yet notwithſtanding theſe excellencies, his lan- 
guage is inelegant through its abruptneſs, and in- 
tricate through the peculiarity of conſtruction with 
which it abounds, Indeed, the obſcurity of his 
diction is ſo great, that he may perhaps be con- 
ſidered as the moſt difficult author to tranſlate of 
any in the Greek tongue; for his meaning is fre- 
quently on this account inacceſſible to the moſt 
conſummate verbaliſts, and can only be pene- 


trated 
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trated by one who is in the habit of underſtanding 
words by things, as well as things by words *. 

The tranſlator of ſuch an author into any oder 
language may certainly expect that his tranſlation, 
if faithful upon the whole, will be treated with 
lenity by every claſs of .readers except venal cri- 
tics, who cenſure or praiſe a work according to 
the taſte of the age, and not according to its in- 
trinſic merit; and who endeavour to cruſh the 
ſlow-riſing fame of unprotected genius, with the 
ſame ſavage unconcern that a ruffian ſtabs the be- 
nighted traveller in ſome lonely path. As have 
therefore endeavoured to give the ſenſe of Pauſa- 
nias with the utmoſt fidelity of which I am ca- 
pable, and with as much elegance as his-work can 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed to demand in a tranſlation, 
I ſolicit, and make no doubt of obtaining, forgive- 
neſs from the candid reader, for ſuch errors as 
may be naturally ſuppoſed to attend the comple- 
tion of ſo arduous an undertaking. 


Plutarch in his Life of Demoſthenes obſerves, that what 
happened to him with reſpe& to his knowledge of Latin, may 
ſeem ſtrange though it be true: © for (ſays he) it was not 
ſo much by the knowledge of words that I came to the under- 


ſtanding of things, as through experience in things 1 ANNE 
to the ſiguiſication of words.“ | 


2 „ 
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85 


I may add, that I have a ſtill farther claim to 
lenity from the liberal reader, as 1 have been un- 
der the neceſſity of compoſing the whole of this 
work in the ſpace of ten months; and thoſe who 
know any thing of literary labour mult be fully 
convinced, that to accompliſh this, without com- 
mitting ſome trivial errors at leaſt, demands a 
vigilance which no wearineſs can ſurpriſe into 


' negligence, a perſeverance which no obſtacles can 


retard, an ardour which no toils can for a moment 
abate. 


In ſhort, whatever may be the defects of my 


| tranſlation, and whatever may be its deſtiny with 


the public, I can aſſure the reader, that it is not 
made from the Latin, French, Italian, or indeed 
any language but the Greek. That it is not from 
the Latin, any one but a malevolent critic may be 
eaſily convinced by comparing it with the Greek; 
and that it is not from any living language is no 
leſs certain; for (as thoſe who are acquainted with 
me well know) I neither underſtand, nor defire 
to underſtand, any modern tongue but the Engliſh, 
being fully convinced, that nothing ſo much des 
bilitates the true vigour of the underſtanding as 
an exceſſive ſtudy of words. Of the truth of this 


obſervation our countryman Bentley, who cer- 


_ tainly 
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tainly was one of the moſt eminent verbal eritics 
that ever lived, and who is on this account called 
by Fabricius Lumen Angliæ, the Light of England, 
is an egregious proof. For his pretended emen» 
dations of Milton bear the ſtrongeſt marks of a 
mind enervated by intenſe application to words; 
of a mind which had been ſo long in the habit of 
ſubſtituting one word for another, as to think at 
laſt, that the moſt becoming were alike defective 
with the moſt improper expreſſions; and in ſhore 
of a mind which was equally inſenſible to the 
graces and the fire of poetry, to elevated concep- 
tions and magnificent diction, to all the delicacies 
of taſte and all the brilliancies of wit. The ut- 
moſt, therefore, that can be ſaid of his pretended | 
emendations is, that they are diferent readings! 
Kuhnius too, the editor of Pauſanias, is another 
ſtriking inſtance of the truth of my aſſertion: for 
in a note to page 419 of his edition of Pauſanias, 
after having corrected one part of a corrupt paſ- 
ſage in the original reſpecting a cheſt, he leaves the 
other no leſs faulty part uncorre&ed, and gives 
a tranſlation of it which contains one of the 
groſſeſt blunders that ever any author committed. 
For his verſion is this: Ex.eburneis vero animalculis 


gue ſuper arca ſunt, alia ex auro, alia aque ac arca 
ex cedro compoſita, That is, Of the tyoryY little 
7 | animals 
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animals which are upon the cheſt, ſome are of 
601 b, but others, as well as the cheſt, are made of 
cEDAR“.“ 

With reſpect to the notes, my principal gegn 
in compoſing them, was to prevent the Knowledge 
of the ancient theology from being entirely loſt; 
and to accompliſh this, I have unfolded in them 
a theory which ſeems for many ages to have been 
entirely unknown. It is true indeed, that the 
authors from whom the theological and mytho- 
logical information which the notes contain is 
derived, 1. e. the latter Platoniſts, are confidered by 
verbal critics, and ſophiſtical pricſts, as fanatics, 
and corrupters of their maſter's do&rine. But 
whatever weight the opinion of men of this de- 
ſcription may have with the vulgar, the diſcerning 
and liberal reader well knows that the former of 
theſe never read a book, but in order to make. 
different readings of the words in it, and that the 


* The original of this paſſage is as follows: Zoe de Htg 
n' auinz, Tx 0 xevoov, To of e avlng 29 HeYurpee TH; xte dev. 
Here if C3 0& miParlg en? aving is corrected into Hwa I e 
eng, To per fee, we ſhall have the obvious meaning of Pau- 
ſanias, and the tranſlation will run thus: Of the animals on the 
cheſt, ſome are of ivory, others are of gold, and others, as well 
as the cheſt, are made of cedar, For had Pauſanias committed 


the ſame blunder as Kuhnius, he would have {aid v0 fem Xguoovg 
and not Tx + xquocve. 


latter 
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latter wilfully pervert the meaning in ſome places, 
and ignorantly in others, of every valuable author 
whether ancient or modern. Let the liberal reader 
too conſider, that the latter Platoniſts had moſt 
probably a traditional knowledge of ſome leading 
parts of their philoſophy ; that they had books to 
conſult which are now loſt; and that they are ac- 
knowledged to have been men of great genius 
and profound erudition, even by thoſe who read 


without thinking, and by thoſe who read bur ” 
cenſure and pervert, 


As my intention therefore, in the notes, was to 
unfold and propagate the wiſdom of the ancients 
with all the ability I was capable of exerting, and 
In as copious a manner as opportunity and the ſize 
of the work would permir, I have been ſparing 
in philological and hiſtorical information ; yet not- 
withſtanding this, I have given a large, and I 
preſume a. ſatisfactory account of the perpetual 
lamps of the ancients; a curious hiſtory of hu- 
man bones of prodigious magnitude which have 
been diſcovered, from Phlegon Trallianus; and 
have from ancient authorities explained two or 
three paſſages in the Iliad, which have been miſ- 
underſtood by all the modern commentators and 
tranſlators of that incomparable work. To the 
reader who is not ſatisfied with this, I ſhall only 

obſerve, 


* 


rau c k. 


— 


obſerve, that it is neither ſaſe nor honourable to 
deſcend from philoſophy to philology; and that 

it would be as abſurd to expect that the man who 
has given himſelf up to the embraces of the for- 
mer, ſhould aſſociate much with the latter, as 
that the eye which has often beheld with rapture 
the coſtly rooms of ſome magnificent palace, ſhould 
frequently delight to view the narroweft and the 
leaſt conſpicuous of 1ts avenues: 

Of the Oracles, of which there are many in 
this work, I have given a proſe tranſlation, becauſe 
1 confider them as invaluable pieces of compo- 
fition, in the tranſlation of which every word 
ought as much as poſſible to be preſerved, from 
the obſcure and protound meaning with which 
every word 1s pregnant. That this is impoſſible 
to be effected by a poetical verſion into any mo- 
dern language, every one who has the leaſt know- 
ledge of the Greek tongue muſt be fully convinced. 
Moſt of the epigrams and citations from poets 
J have tranſlated into verſe; and the few that the 
reader will find with a proſe tranſlation, were ſuch 
as I found too difficult to tranſlate poetically, in 
the ſhort ſpace of time allotted me for the com- 
pletion of this arduous work. 

Some faſhionable readers will, I doubt © not, 
think that my tranſlation abounds too much with 

connective 
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connective particles. To ſuch I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that beauty in every compoſite confiſts in 
the apt connexion of its parts with each other, and 
is conſequently greater where the connexion is 
more profound. It is on this account that the 
ſound of the voice in finging is more pleaſing 
than in diſcourſe, becauſe in the former it is 
more connected than in. the latter; that a palace 
is more beautiful than a rude heap of ſtones; a. 
kingdom than a democracy; and in ſhort what- 
ever is orderly and regular, than whatever is diſ- 
ordered and confuſed. In the preſent age indeed, 
it cannot be an obje& of wonder, that books are 
compoſed with ſcarcely any connective particles, 
when men of all ranks are ſeized with the mania 
of lawleſs freedom, bear indignanily all reſtraiar, 
and are endeavouring to introduce the moſt dire 
diſorder, by ſubverting ſubordination, and thus 
deſtroying the bond by which alone the parts of 
ſociety can be peaceably held together. Of the 
truth of this obſervation the French at preſent are 
a remarkable example, among whom a contempt 
of orderly connexion has produced nothing but 
anarchy and uproar, licentious liberty and barbaric 
rage, all the darkneſs of atkeiſm, and all the mad- 
nels of democratic power, | | 


To 
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To the pedantic des who will doubtlefs be 
' difguſted at my uſing every where in this tranſlation 
Delphos for Delphi, I ſhall only obſerve, that if 
Ke does not think the authority of ſuch men as 
Sir William. Temple, Dryden, Waller, and 
Swift, fufficient to prove that Delphos in the fin- 
gular number is good Engliſh, though it is nei- 
ther good Latin nor good Greek, he has my free 
conſent to make an erratum of it, and ſubſtitute 
Delphi in its ſtead ; though I ſhall always conſider 
it more fafe and honourable to follow the example 
of men of wit and genius, than to abide by the 
pert decifions of grammatical triflers, 

To critics in general I ſhall make a declar 
tion fimilar to that which I have elſewhere e 
that J ſhall pay no attention whatever to criticiſms 
that are merely the reſult of ignorance; but if I 
find them attended with malevolence, I ſhall not 
fail to expoſe the baſeneſs of ſuch ſpecies of com- 
pofition, in a copious appendix to my next pub- 
lication: and would every author whoſe labours 
have been infamouſly abuſed adopt this plan, he 
would either by intimidating ſuch literary bullies 
ſecure himſelf from their attacks in future, or ren- 
der them the ſcorn and deriſion of every man of 
diſcernment and worth. 
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DESCRIPTION 


GREECE. 


EF BOOK I. 
A T TICS 
ena. 1 


IN my part of the Cirechn continent dich } is fi tuated 
about the iſlands of the Cyclades, and the Zgean ſea, the 
promontory Sunium raiſes itſelf from the Attic land. This 

promontory ſerves as a port to ſailors; and the temple of 

Minerva Sunias is ſituated on its fummit, But to one 
_ failing to a greater diſtance, Laurium preſents itſelf to the 
view (which formerly ſupplied the Athenians with filver), 

and a deſert iſland of no great extent, which is called by 

the name of Patroclus. For one Patroclus, a commander 

of the Egyptian three-oared galleys, which Ptolemy the 
ſon of Lagus ſent in aid of the Athenians, ſecretly land- | 

ing on this iſland, encloſed it with a wall, and drew a 

trench round it, at that time when Antigonus, the ſon of 
| Demetrius, * an irruption into it with his army, laid 
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waſte the country, and at the ſame time inveſted it with 

his ſhips by ſea. But the Piræeus was formerly a town. 
For before Themiſtocles governed the Athenians, the 
Pirzeus was not a haven, but Phalerum, becauſe in this 
part the ſea was the leaſt diſtant from the city ; and they 
ſay that Mneſthens ſailed from thence towards Troy, 
and prior to him Theſeus, in order to puniſh Minos for 
the death of Androgeus. 

But Themiſtocles, when he had obtained the govern- 
ment of the Athenians, rendered the Piræeus a haven, be- 
cauſe it appeared to him to be more conveniently ſituated 
for ſailors, and had three ports, inſtead of one, which the 
Phalerum contains. And, indeed, even in my time, there 
were harbours for ſhips in the Pirzeus; and near the 

eateſt of the three ports the ſepulchre of Themiſtocles 

s)fituated. For they ſay, that the Athenians repented of 
their conduct towards Themiſtocles, and that his kindred . 
+ took his bones from Magneſia, and brought them to this 
part. The children likewiſe of Themiſtocles appear to 
have returned, and to have ſuſpended a picture in the 
Parthenon, in which Themiſtocles himſelf is painted. 

But the temples of Minerva and Jupiter, together with 

the brazen ſtatues of theſe divinities, are the moſt worthy 
to be inſpected, of every thing which the Pirzeus con- 

| tains. And Jupiter is ſeen holding a ſceptre, and victory, 
but Minerva a ſpear. In this place, too, Arceſilaus painted 
Leoſthenes and his children; that Leoſthenes, who, being 
the general of the Athenians and the other Gre $, van- 
quiſhed the Macedonians in Bœotia; and afterwards in 
another battle drove them beyond the Thermopylæ, and 
encloſed them in Lamia, which is ſituated in a direction 
oppoſite to Oeta. There is likewiſe here a long porch, 

| | which 
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| which ſerves as a market-place; for thoſe who dwell near 


the ſea ; for there is another market-place, for ſuch as are 
farther diſtant from the port. But in that part of the 
porch which is near the ſea, Jupiter and the town are 
repreſented ; and this was the work of Leochares. But 


towards the ſea, Conon built the temple of Venus, after 


he had vanquiſhed the three-Oared galleys of the Lacedæ- 
monians, near Cnidus, in Carica Cherſonneſus. For the 
Cnidians reverence Venus above all the divinities, and 
have various temples ſacred to this goddeſs. But of theſe - 
temples, the more ancient is called Doris, the next to this 
in antiquity, Acrza; and the moſt recent is called, by th 
multitude, Cnidia, but the Cnidians themſelves deno 
nate it Euplæa. 

But the Athenians have other ports beſides theſe; 
in Munychia, and this contains the temple of Munythian 
Diana; but another in Phalerum (as I before obſerved), 
and together with this, the temple of Ceres. This port 


| likewiſe contains the temple of. Minerva Sciras, and at 


| ſome diſtance from this, the temple of Jupiter, together 


with the altars of the gods called unknown, of the heroes, 


and of the children of Theſeus and Phalerus. For the 


Athenians report that this Phalerus was the companion 
of Jaſon in the Colchian expedition. There is alfo the 
altar of Androgeus the ſon of Minos; but it is called by 
the name of the hero, though it is known to be the altar 
of Androgeus, by ſuch as endeavour to learn the particu- 
lars of this country in a manner ſuperior to others. About 
the diſtance of twenty ſtadia from hence, is the promon- 


_ tory Colias, to which place the fragments of the ruined 


fleet of the Medes were driven by the ſtorm. And here 


the ſtatues of Venus Colias, and of the goddeffes who are 
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A THE DESCRIPTION 
called Genetyllides, are contained. But it appears to me 
that theſe divinities which are worſhipped in Colias, are 
the ſame with thoſe goddeſſes which the Phocenſians, a 
people of Ionia, call the Genniades. But in the way which 
leads from the Phalerum to Athens, the temple of Juno is 
ſituated, which has neither doors nor a roof. It is re- 
ported that this temple was. burnt by Mardonius the ſon 
of Gobryas ; but the ſtatue which exiſts at preſent, was 
(it is ſaid) the work of Alcamenes, and this it ſeems was 
not injured by the Mede. 


CHAP. IL 


Bur on entering into the city, the firſt thing which 
preſents itſelf to the view is the monument of the Amazon 
Antiope. And this Antiope, according to Pindar, was 
raviſhed by Pirithous and Thefeus. But Hegias, the Traze- 
nian poet, relates this particular as follows: „“ Hercules, 
when he beſieged I hemiſcyra near the river Thermodon, 
was not able to accompliſh his deſign z but Antiope falling 
in love with Theſeus (for Theſeus was the companion of 
Hercules in the aſſault) ſurrendered to him the town.” And 
ſuch is the relation of Hegias. But the Athenians relate, 
that when the Amazons came into the city, Antiope was 
flain with an arrow by Molpadia, but that Molpadia was 
lain by Theſeus: and, indeed, the Athenians 3 the 
ſepulchre of Molpadia. | 
But on aſcending from the Piræeus you may perceive, 
certain ruins of walls, which Conon after the naval battle 
at Cnidus reſtored. For thoſe walls which Themiſtocles 
raiſed after the * of the Medes, were thrown down 
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19 the dominion of the thirty tyrants. But along this 
way the tombs of the moſt noted men are ſeen; ſuch as 
of Menander the ſon of Diopithes, and the empty ſe- 
pulchre of Euripides. For Euripides was buried in Mace- 
donia, to which place he travelled in order to fee king 
Archelaus. But as to the manner of his death, the general 
report concerning it may be admitted as true. And poets, 
indeed, as it appears, have lived with kings. For prior to 
Euripides, Anacreon was the familiar of Polycrates the Sa- 
mian tyrant; Æſchylus and Simonides betook themſelves 
to Hieroof Syracuſe; Philoxenus aſſociated with Dionyſius, N 
who afterwards tyrannized in Sicylia; and Antagoras the 
Rhodian, and Aratus Solenſis were the familiars of An- 
tigonus, king of the Macedonians. But as to Heſiod and 
Homer, they either were not fortunate enough to be the 
companions of kings, or elſe they voluntarily deſpiſed an 
aſſociation with them; the former, perhaps, through. the 
rural life which he embraced, and his unwillingneſs to 
travel; but Homer, who had travelled to a prodigous dif- 
tance, conſidered the advantage which he might derive | 
from the riches of potentates, as far inferior to general re- 
nown. Though even Homer, in his poems, repreſents 
Demodocus as the familiar of Alcinous ; and relates, that 
Agamemnon left a certain poet with his wife. | 
But not far from the gates there is a tomb, on which a 
ſoldier is placed ſtanding by a horſe. Who the ſoldier is, 
I know not; but Praxiteles made both the ſoldier and the 
horſe. But on entering into the city, there is an edifice 
raiſed for the ſake of thoſe proceſſions which take place, 
ſometimes once a year, and at others in uncertain periods 
of time. Near to this, is the temple of Ceres, in which 8 -Y 
the ſtatue of the goddeſs herſelf, of her daughter Pro- [| 
B 5 | ſerpine, 
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ſerpine, 3 and of Iacchus holding a torch, are contained, But 


it is ſignified on the wall, in Attic letters, that all theſe 


are the works of Praxiteles. Not far from this temple 


is the ſtatue of Neptune, hurling his ſpear at the giant 


Polybotes, to whom the fable ſubſiſting among the Coeans, | 
about the promontory of Chelon, or a tortoiſe, pertains. 
But the inſcription which exiſts at preſent refers the image 


to ſome other perſon, and not to Neptune. There are 


- porches too, which reach from the gates to the Ceramicus z 
and before theſe porches, there are brazen images both 


of men and women, by whom ſomething great had been 
achieved, and who are rendered illuſtrious by renown. 
But one of theſe porches contains little temples of the 
gods, and that which is called the gymnaſium of Mercury. 


It likewiſe contains the houſe of Polytion, in which cer- 


tain of the Athenians, and theſe by no means the moſt 
ignoble, are ſaid to have been initiated in the Eleuſinian 
myſteries. But at preſent this houſe is dedicated to Bac- 
chus: and this Bacchus they call Melpomenos, for the 
ſame reaſon as they denominate Apollo Muſegetes. 

In this place too are to be ſeen the ſtatues of Pæonian 
Minerva, of Jupiter, Mnemoſyne, and the Muſes; and 
ſikewiſe the offering ſacred to Apollo, which was both de- 
dicated and made by Eubulis; and laſtly Acratus, one of 
the dzmons attending upon Bacchus, whoſe face alone 
projects from the wall. But after the temple of Bacchus, 
there i is an edifice containing ſtatues made from clay, and 
among theſe Amphictyon, king of the Athenians, is to be 
ſeen receiving both the other divinities and Bacchus at a 
banquet. In'the ſame place, there is likewiſe the Eleu- 
therenſian Pegaſus, who firſt introduced Bacchus to the 
OO ** aſſiſted * the Delphic oracle, which 


cauſed 
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cafes him. to wee e the prediction, that the advent 
of Bacchus would take place in the times of Icarius. And 


after this manner was the kingdom obtained by Amphic- 


tyon. But it is reported that Actæon firſt reigned in that 
place which is now called Attica. On the death of Actæus, 


Cecrops ſueceeded to the government, and married the 


daughter of Actæus, by whom he had three daughters, Erſe, 
Aglaurus, and Pandroſus, and a ſon, Eryſichthon, who 6 dd 
not reign over the Athenians, becauſe he died while his 
father was alive; and hence, on the death of Cecrops, Cra- 
naus, who was the richeſt and moſt powerful of the Athe- 
nians, obtained the government. But they report that Cra- 


naus had other daughters beſides Atthis, from which laſt, 


the region which was formerly called Actæa was denomi- 
nated Attica. Amphictyon, however, forcibly expelled 
Cranaus from the kingdom, though at the ſame time he 
had married his daughter. But he himſelf afterwards, 
through the machinations of Erichthonius and his aſſoci- 
ates, loſt the kingdom. They report, indeed, that the 
father of Erichthonius was not a mortal, but that his 
parencs 1 were Vulcan and Earth. 


CHAP: Mt 


Bur the Ceramicus derived its name from the hero 
Ceramus, who is ſaid to have been the ſon of Bacchus 
and Ariadne. In this place, that which firſt preſents itſelf 
to the view on the right hand, is a building called the 
royal porch, in which the king ſits, who holds an annual 
government, which they call a kingdom. About the roof 
of this porch there are certain earthen ſtatues, viz. 
Theſeus hurling Sciron into the ſea, and Aurora carrying - 


away Cephalus, who, being a moſt beautiful perſon, is 
B4 ſaid 
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ſaid to have been beloved and forcibly taken away by 
Aurora. It is likewiſe added, that Phaeton was the iſſue 
of this amour, and that Aurora made him the guardian of 
the temple, And this account of the affair is given both by 
others, and N Heſiod in his poem, entitled, The Catalogue 
of Women, Near the porch, the ſtatues of Conon and 
his ſon Timotheus are placed, together with that of Eva- 
goras king of the Cyprians, by whoſe means king Arta- 
xerxes gave the three-oared Pheenician galleys to Conon. 
And by a conduct of this kind, indeed, he behaved like 
an Athenian, and like one who derived his origin from 
Salamis: for his anceſtors were Teucrus, and the daughter 
of Cinyras. 

In the ſame place too, the ſtatue of Jupiter, ſurnamed 
Eleutherius, is to be ſeen, and the ſtatue of the emperor 
Adrian, who benefited both other nations, and in a moſt 
eminent degree the Athenians, But the other porch which 
is raiſed behind this, contains the pictures of thoſe gods 
who are called the twelve; and at the extremity of the 
wall there is a picture of Theſeus, together with the de- 
mocracy and the town. This picture too evinces, that 
Theſeus eſtabliſhed a juſt repuhlic for the Athenians. But 
a report different from this is ſpread among the vulgar, 
that Theſeus aligned the adminiſtration of affairs to the 
people, and that the democratic government as delivered 
by him remained till it was overturned by the tyrannic 
invaſion of Piſiſtratus. There are other falſe reports made 
by the multitude, who are deſtitute of hiſtorical informa- 
tion, and who think that every thin g is true which they have 
heard from their childhood related by fingers and trage- 
dians. It is alſo aſſerted, that even Theſeus himſelf reigned, 
and that, after the death of Mneſtheus, the Theſean rulers 
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remained to the fourth generation. But if to genealogize 
were my intention at preſent, I ſhould enumerate thoſe 


who reigned from Melanthus as far as to Clidicus, the ſon 


of Eſimidus. The ſame picture likewiſe contains the 


achievements of the Athenians at Mantinea, who were 


ſent thither for the purpoſe of aſſiſting the Lacedæmonians. 


But Xenophon and others have deſcribed all the war, the 


oppreſſion of Cadmeia, the deſtruction of the Lacedæmo- 


nians in Leuctrica, the irruption of the Bœotians into Pelo- 


ponneſus, and the aid which was given by the Athenians to 


the Lacedzmonians. The picture too repreſents the battle 
of the knights, among which the moſt illuſtrious of the 
Athenians is Grillus, the ſon of Xenophon, and of the 
Bœotian knights the 'Theban Epaminondas. And all theſe 
were painted for the Athenians by Euphranor. 

The ſame perſon likewiſe in a temple near to this 


painted Apollo, who is called Patrous. But before the 


temple, Calamis painted an Apollo whom they denomi- 


nate Alexicacus, or a diſperſer of evil. According to re- 


port, this name was given to the god, becauſe by an an- 


{wer from the Delphic oracle he cauſed a peſtilence to 
ceaſe, which raged in the time of the Peloponneſian war. 
The temple too of the mother of the gods, which was. 


the work of Phidias, is to be ſeen in this place. And 
near it ſtands the ſenate-houſe of thoſe who are called 


the five hundred, in which they deliberate every year 
about the affairs of the Athenians. But this ſenate-houſe 
contains a ſculptured image of Jupiter the counſellor, and 


of Apollo, both which were produced by the art of Piſias, 


and beſides theſe, a repreſentation of the town, which 
was the work of Lyſon. But the legiſlators were painted 
by Caunius Protogenes. And Olbiades, who is to be ſeen 


here, was the ſon of that Calippus who led the Athenians | 


to 
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to the Thermopylæ, in order to guard Greece from the in- 
curſions of the Gauls, But the Gauls inhabit the extreme 
parts of Europe, where the ſea is of a prodigious extent, 

and its boundaries are innavigable. For the ſwelling of 
its waves, the rocks with which it abounds, and the ſavage 
beaſts with which it is infeſted, ſurpaſs all that is to be 

found in any other ſea. The river Eridanus runs through 
this country, upon the banks of which the daughters of 
the Sun are ſaid to have bewailed the misfortune of their 
brother Phaeton. It is however but lately that they 
were called Gauls ; for formerly they called themſelves, 
and were alſo denominated by others, Celtz, 


CHAP. IV. 


'Trrse people having collected an army together, be- 
took themſelves to the Ionian ſea, and overturned the 
Illyrians, together with every nation as far as to Mace- 
donia, and even the Macedonians themſelves. Laſtly, they 
invaded Theflaly ; and when they drew near to the Ther- 
mopylæ, moſt of the Greeks made no reſiſtance to the in- 
curſions of theſe Barbarians, becauſe, prior to this, they 
had ſuffered great loſſes from Alexander and Philip; and 
Pontipater and Caſſander afterwards had well nigh de- 
ſtroyed Greece; ſo that they conſidered it as by no means 
diſgraceful, if through imbecility they withheld their aſ- 
ſiſtance. But the Athenians, though by the length of the 
Macedonian war they were wearied more than the reſt of 
the Greeks, and had ſuſtained many loſſes in engagements, 
yet they courageouſly marched to the Thermopylz, with 
the Grecian volunteers, chooſing this Calipgue for their 
general on this occaſion, | : 


But 
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But the Athenians occupying the narroweſt of thoſe 
paſſages which afford an entrance into Greece, prevented 
the ingreſs of the Barbarians. The Celtæ however diſco- 
vering that paſſage through which Ephialtes Trachinius 
formerly led the Medes, and. aſſaulting from thence the 


Phocenſian guards, paſſed over the mountain Oeta, with- 


out the knowledge of the Greeks. But the Athenians in 
conſequence of this being geſted on both ſides by the 
Barbarians, rendered themſelves illuſtrious to the Greeks 


by their valiant behaviour in this engagement. But thoſe 
who ſurvived this battle had a prodigious labour to un- 
dergo with reſpect to their ſhips, on account of the mud 


with which the gulf Lamiacus abounds at the Thermo- 
pylz. And this, as it appears to me, is occaſioned by the 
hot water which runs from this part into the ſea, It is 
difficult therefore to expreſs with what labour, after they 
had received the Greeks on their decks, they were forced 
to fail through the mud with ſhips heavy with men and 


arms. And after this manner were the Greeks 8 by 
the Athenians, | 


But the Gauls having paſſed through the narrow ave- 
nues of the mountain, and not eſteeming the capture of 
the town a matter of great conſequence, were in the 
higheſt degree anxious to plunder Delphos, and ſeize the 

riches of the god. And theſe indeed were oppoſed by the 
Delphi, the Phocenſes, and thoſe who inhabit the cities 
ſituated about Parnaſſus, An army of CEtolians too was 
collected together for this purpoſe : for at that time the 
CEtolians were remarkable for the vigour of their youth. 
But as ſoon as the engagement began, it is reported that 
thunder fell upon the Gauls, and fragments of rock torn 
from Parnaſſus; ; and that three armed men of a terrible 
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appearance ſtood before the Barbarians. They farther add, 
that two of theſe men came from the north, viz. Hypero- 
chus and Hzmadochus, but that the third was Pyrrhus 


the fon of Achilles. But the Delphi, in memory of this 


engagement, perform funeral obſequies to Pyrrhus, whofe 
ſepulchre prior to this was wholly neglected by them, 
on account of his having been their enemy. After this, 
2 great part of the Gauls paſſed over to Aſia in their 
ſhips, and depopulated its maritime part. But ſome time 
after the inhabitants of Pergamus, who poſſeſſed that coun- 
try which was formerly called Teuthrania, drove the 
Gauls from the ſea; and they taking poſſeſſion of Ancyra, 
a Phrygian town, ſeated themſelves beyond the river San- 
gar. This city was built by Midas, the fon of Gordius z 
and in my time an anchor was to be ſeen in the temple of 
Jupiter, which Midas diſcovered, and a fountain which 
bears the name of Midas. They report that Midas poured 
wine into this fountain, for the purpoſe of taking Silenus. 
This Ancyra therefore was taken by the Gauls; and not 
only this but likewiſe Peſinuntes, which lies under the 
mountain Agdiftis, and where Attis is reported to be bu- 
ried. The Pergamenians yet retain the ſpoils of the Gauls, 
and pictures of their tranſactions with them. But the 
land which is inhabited by the Pergamenians is ſaid to be 
facred to the Cabiri. They conſider themſelves, however, 
as belonging to the Arcadians, which paſſed over with 
Telephus into Aſia. But the report of their other wars 
(if they ever engaged in any other) has not been ſpread 
among all nations. They accompliſhed however three il- 
luſtrious undertakings ; viz. the poſſeſſion of the empire 
of lower Aſia ; the expulſion of the Gauls from the place 
which they had before occupied; and daring with Telephus 
| for. 


er e m 
for their leader to engage with the forces of Agamemnon, 
when the Greeks through ignorance of the country wan- 


dering from Ilium, attempted to plunder the Myſonian 


plains, as if they had been Trojan land. But to return 
from this digreſſion. 


CHAP. v OG 


N EAR the ſenate-houſe of the five hundred there is a 
place called Tholus, where the Prytanes facrifice, and 
which contains certain filver ſtatues, but of no great mag- 
nitude. Above theſe there are the ſtatues of thoſe heroes 
from whom the Athenian tribes were afterwards deno- 
minated. But it is related by Herodotus who it was that. 
ſubſtituted ten tribes inſtead of four, and gave them new 


names inſtead of the old. But of the ſur-names (for ſo 


they are called by them) one is Hippothoon, the ſon of 
Neptune and of Alope the daughter of Cercyon; but ano- 
ther is Antiochus, one of the ſons of Hercules from Meda 
the daughter of Phylas; and the third is Ajax, the fon of 
Telamon. But from among the Athenians, Leo, who is 
reported in compliance with the oracle to have devoted 
her daughters for the public ſafety. Erectheus likewiſe 
has à place among the ſur-names, who vanquiſhed the 
Eleuſinians in battle, and flew their general Immaradus, 


the ſon of Eumolpus. Beſides theſe, there are Ægeus, and 


Oeneus the baſtard ſon of Pandion ; and of the children 
of Theſeus, Acamas. Likewiſe Cecrops and Pandion 
(for I ſaw the ſtatues of theſe among the ſur-names) z 
but I am ignorant which of theſe is honoured by them. 
For. a more ancient Cecrops reigned, who married the 
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14 THE DESCRIPTION 


daughter of Actæus; and a latter Cecrops, who went into 
Eubcea, and. who was the ſon of Erechtheus, the grandſon' 
of Pandion, and the great-grandſon of Erichthonius. 
Likewiſe Pandion the ſon of Erichthonius reigned, and 
another who was the ſon of the latter Cecrops, and who 
being driven from the kingdom by the Metionidz, and 
flying to Megara (for he had married Pyla the daughter 
of the Megarenſian king), was there deprived of his life 
through diſeaſe. And his monument is to be ſeen near 
the ſea, in that part of Megara which is called the rock of 
Minerva ÆEthyia *. But his ſons being again ejected by 
the Metionidæ, returned from Megara to Athens. And 
among theſe, the elder Ægeus obtained the kingdom. But 
Pandion did not educate his daughters with a proſperous 
fortune, nor did he leave behind him any ſons who might 
"revenge the injuries which he had received; though for 
the ſake of ſtrengthening his power, he entered into alli- 
ance with the Thracian king. But it is impoſſible for man 
to avoid that deſtiny which is aſſigned to him by divinity. For 
when Tereus who had married Procne raviſhed Philomela, 
in contempt of the Grecian laws, and not content with 
this flew her af:erwards with his ſword, he provoked the 
very women to inflict on him the puniſhment of his guilt: 
But there is another ſtatue of Pandion in the tower 
which deſerves to be inſpected. And theſe indeed are thoſe 
ancient men from whom the Athenians denominated their 
tribes. There are others alſo much more recent than 
theſe ; viz. Attalus Myſus and Egyptian Ptolemy, and of 
my time the emperor Adrian, who is a moſt religious cul- 
tivator of divinity, and who confers the greateſt felicity on 
his ſubjects. This emperor never undertakes a war will- 


** A coot, or ſea-mew, 


ingly ; 
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ingly; and has alone revenged the revolt of the Hebrews, 


who dwell above Syrus. But ſuch temples of the gods as 


he has either raiſed or adorned with offerings and neceſſary 


apparatus, what gifts likewiſe he has freely beſtowed on 
the Grecian cities, and has granted to the ſolicitations of 
the Barbarians ;—all theſe are committed to writing at 
Athens, in the common temple of the gods. 


CHAP. VI. 


Bur with reſpect to the actions of Attalus and Ptolemy, 
the memory of theſe has in a great part periſned through 
antiquity, and partly by their negligence who lived with 
theſe kings, for the purpoſe of tranſmitting to poſterity a 
written account of their tranſactions. On this account I 
conſider it as belonging to my province to relate what 
deeds they accompliſhed, and how the Myſian and 
Egyptian kingdoms, and the command of the neighbour- 
ing nations, were obtained by their anceſtors. 'The Ma- 
cedonians then believe that Ptolemy is in reality the ſon of 
Philip Amyntas, but they fictitioufly aſſert that he is the 
ſon of Lagus : for they report that his mother when with 
child of him was given by Philip in marriage to Lagus. 
But they ſay that Ptolemy performed other ſplendid 
actions in Aſia, and that he aſſiſted Alexander when in 
danger among the Oxydracæ, more than all his other royal 
allies. And on the death of Alexander, he vigorouſly re- 
ſiſted thoſe who attempted to give the whole of his domi- 
nions to Aridæus, the ſon of Philip; and was the cauſe of 
the nations being divided into ſeparate governments. But 
Philip departing into Egypt flew Cleomenes, to whom 
| | | Alexander 
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Alexander had given the government of Egypt; and this 
becauſe he was intimate with Perdiccas, and therefore 
could not be truſted. Beſides this, he perſuaded thoſe 
Macedonians who were ordered to carry the dead body of 
Alexander to Zga, to deliver it to him; and when he had 
received it he buried it at Memphis, agreeable to the Ma- 
cedonian rites. After this, not doubting but Perdiccas 
would make war upon him, he ſtrengthened Egypt with a 
guard. But Perdiccas, for the purpoſe of adorning his 
army (according to appearance) brought with him Aridzus 
the ſon of Philip, and the boy Alexander, who was the off- 
ſpring of Alexander by Roxana, the daughter of Oxyartes 
but his real intention was to attempt by this means to de- 
prive Ptolemy of the kingdom of Egypt. He was however 
himſelf expelled from Egypt, and beſides this was not ad- 
mired ſor his warlike abilities ſo much as he had formerly 
been; and laſtly, being prior to this greatly envied by the 
Macedonians, he was killed by his own body-guards. 

But the death of Perdiccas immediately excited Ptolemy 
to political meaſures. In conſequence of which he took 


Syria and Phœnice; and afterwards received into his con- 
- fidence Seleucus the ſon of Antiochus, who was ejected by 
Antigonus, and who fled to him for refuge. Beſides this, 
be prepared to take vengeance on Antigonus, and Caſſander 
the ſon of Antipater; and perſuaded Lyſimachus who go- 
verned in Thrace to become his aſſociate in the war, as he 


had acquainted him with the flight of Seleucus, and had 
admoniſhed him that the power of Antigonus, if it received 


any further increaſe, would be the object of univerſal 


dread. In the mean time Antigonus prepared for the war; 


though he was not bold enough to venture an engagement 


; 


till he heard that No . the revolt of the Cy- 


TenXans 
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Cyrenzans had marched into Lybia; for then he preſently _ dl 
ſubjected the Syrians and Phœnicians to his dominion; 
and giving them his ſon Demetrius for a governor, who 
was indeed nothing more than a youth, but a youth of a 
promiſing diſpoſition, he deſcended to the Helleſpont. But 
before he had paſſed over it, he again led back his army, 
on hearing that Demetrius was vanquiſhed in battle by 
Ptolemy. Demetrius, however, did not entirely yield up 
the country to Ptolemy, and deſtroyed no very conſiderable 
band of Egyptians by his ſtratagems. But-then Ptolemy, 
ſuppoſing that Antigonus would approach without delay, 
withdrew himſelf into Egypt. 

After this, in conſequence of a ſtorm, Demetring, . | 
to Cyprus, firſt of -all vanquiſhed Menelaus the commander 
of Ptolemy's fleet, in a naval battle, and afterwards Ptolemy 
himſelf, who was advancing to engage him. And on 
Ptolemy's flying into Egypt, Antigonus affaulted him by 
land, and Demetrius by ſea. But Ptolemy, who was now 
arrived at the extremity of danger, that he might preſerve. 
his kingdom, placed a guard at Peluſium, and brought his 
three-oared galleys from the river to bear upon the enemy. 
And Antigonus, indeed, through his want of preſent ſup- 
plies, laid aſide all hope of taking Egypt; but at the ſame 
time ſent Demetrius with a great army and many ſhips \ 
againſt the Rhodians, as one who hoped that by taking 
the iſland he ſhould poſſeſs a very convenient fortification 
againſt the attacks of the Egyptians. But the Rhodians 
through their military proweſs and machines vigorouſly | 
reſiſted the enemy, and Ptolemy at the ſame time c allauked— "MY 
; c them with all his force. | 

Antigonus, who had thus attacked Rhodes without ſuc- 
ceſs, and prior to this Egypt, ſhortly after dared to march 
„ C | his 
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19 THE DESCRIPTION 
his army againſt Lyſimachus, Caſſander, and Seleucus, 
though he loſt a great part of his army in the attempt 
and died, wearicd principally with the length of the war 
againſt Eumenes. But of all the kings that oppoſed An- 
tigonus I eonſider Caſſander as the moſt impious, who, 
though the kingdom of Macedonia was preſerved for him 
through Antigonus, yet engaged in war againſt a man by 
whom he had received ſuch a ſingular benefit. However, 
on the death of Antigonus, Ptolemy again took Syria and 
Cyprus, and brought back Pyrrhus into the Theſprotian 
Epirus. And Cyrene having revolted from him, he re- 
took it in the fifth year of its revolt, through Magas the 
fon of Berenice, who was at that time his wife. 

But if this Ptolemy was in reality the ſon of Philip 


Amyntas, it may eaſily be believed that his intemperate 


love of women, which even proceeded to a degree of in- 
ſanity, was derived from his father. For after he had 
married Eurydice the daughter of Antipater, and had ſe- 
veral children by her, he fell in love with Berenice, whom 
Antipater ſent into Egypt as the companion of Eurydice; 
and by this woman alſo he had children as the fruits of 
his love. But when he was near his end, he left the 
kingdom of Egypt to his ſon Ptolemy, from whom one 
tribe of the Athenians is derived, and who was the off- 
ſpring of Berenice, and not of the daughter of Antipater. 


CHAP. VII. 


Tu IS Ptolemy likewiſe, falling in love with Arfinoe 
who was his ſiſter on both ſides, married her; by no means, 


indeed, acting in this reſpect agrecable to the Macedonian 
laws, 
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laws, but to the Egyptians whom he governed. But he 
ſlew his younger brother Argzus, in conſequence, as it is 


ſaid, of his employing ſtratagems againſt him. The ſame 


Ptolemy likewiſe took the dead body of Alexander from 
Memphis, and flew another brother, the offspring of Eu- 
rydice, perceiving that he incited the Cyprians to revolt. 
But Magas, the brother of Ptolemy by the ſame mother, 


but whoſe father was Philip (not the Macedonian, but a 


man unknown, and from among the common people), was 
thought by his mother Berenice worthy to govern the 
Cyrenzans. This Magas, cauſing the Cyrenæans to revolt 
from Ptolemy, marched his army into Egypt. Ptolemy, 
however, having guarded his- dominions againſt. the in- 
curſions of the enemy, waited the approach of the Cyre- 
næans. But when the revolt of the Marmaridz, who are 
of the Lybian Nomades, was told to Magas during his 
march, he led his army back to Cyrene. Ptolemy, how- 
ever, attempted to purſue him, but was hindered on the 
following account. When he prepared to ſuſtain the at- 
tacks of Magas, he led on his mercenary troops and about 


four thouſand Gauls ; but underſtanding that theſe ſoldiers 


were forming ſtratagems to beſiege Egypt, he brought 
them through the Nile to a deſert iſland, where they all 
periſhed, ſlaughtered by each other, and conſumed by 
famine. | £454 
But Magas having married Apamen, the daughter of 
Antiochus, the ſon of Seleucus, perſuaded Antiochus to 
violate the league which his father Seleucus had 'made 
with Ptolemy, and to invade Egypt. Antiochus, in con- 
ſequence of this, beginning to draw out his army, Ptolemy 
ſent troops into all the parts which were ſubject to An- 
tiochus; and this in ſuch a manner that the more imbecil 
C 2 | might 
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might like robbers lay waſte the land by their excurſions, 
and that the more powerful might vanquiſh them in battle. 
And this conduct indeed was attended with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that it prevented Antiochus from leading his army into 
Egypt. This is that Ptolemy, who, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, ſent an auxiliary fleet to the Athenians, againſt 
Antigonus and the Macedonians ; but in reality nothing 
of any great conſequence was accompliſhed by him, con- 
ducive to the ſafety of the Athenians, He had likewiſe 
ſons from Arſinoe, not ſhe who was his ſiſter, but an 


Arſinoe the daughter of Lyſimachus; for his ſiſter Arſi- 


noe, whom he had married, died prior to her delivery; 
and a province of Egypt receives from her the appellation 


of Arſindoites. 


VIII. 


Bur our diſcourſe requires that we ſhould relate tlie 
circumſtances pertaining to Attalus, ſince he is one of the 


cCauſes of the ſurnames to the Athenians. There was a 


Macedonian of the name of Docimus, one of the com- 


manders of Antigonus, who afterwards delivered both 


himſelf and his poſſeſſions into the hands of Lyſimachus, 
and who had a eunuch whoſe name was Philetarus Pa- 
phlagones. But ſuch particulars as were tranſacted by 
this Philetarus when he deſerted Lyſimachus, and how he 


drew Seleucus over to his party, it is neceſſary I ſhould 


inſert in my account of Lyſimachus. This Attalus then 
was the ſon of that Attalus, who was the brother of 
Philetarus, and who poſſeſſed that kingdom which was 
delivered to him by his couſin Eumenes. But the greateſt 

| = of 
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of his exploits conſiſted in compelling the Gauls to fly 


from the ſea, and take refuge in that land which they 
now inhabit. 3 5 


But after the images of the ſurnames the ſtatues of the 
gods are to be ſeen, Amphiaraus and Peace carrying the 


boy Pluto. In the ſame place, too, there is a brazen ſtatue 


of Lycurgus the ſon of Lycophron, and a ſtatue of Cal- 


lias, who, according to the common report of the Athe- 


nians, made a peace for the Grecians with Artaxerxes the 
ſon of Xerxes. There is likewiſe a ſtatue of Demoſthenes, 
whom the Athenians baniſhed into the iſland Calaureas 


near 'Trcezen ; but afterwards recalling him, they again 


baniſhed him after the ſlaughter at Lamia; and Demoſ- 
thenes, returning to the ſame iſland, deſtroyed himſelf by 
drinking poiſon. Of all the Grecian exiles, he alone could 
not be drawn over by Archias to Antipater and the Mace- 
donians. 'I he native country of this Archias was 'Thu- 
rius; and he engaged in a very impious employment. 


For he led all thoſe captive to Antipater in order to be 


puniſhed, who, prior to the ſlaughter which the Greeks 
received in Theſſaly, were adverſe to the Macedonians. 
Demoſthenes, therefore, poſſeſſed too much benevolence 
for the Athenians : and it appears to me to have been 


well ſaid, “ that a man who applies himſelf without par- 


ſimony to the government of a republic, and credits the 
aſſertions of the people, will never end his days with 
felicity.” | 

Near the ſtatue of Demoſthenes is the temple of Mars, 
in which, beſides the ſtatue of Mars, there are two ſtatues 
of Venus. 'That of Mars is the work of Alcamenes; but 
that of Minerva was made by a Parian man of the name 
of Locrus. In the ſame place there is a ſtatue of Bellona, 
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the work of the ſons of Praxiteles. But about the temple, 
Hercules and Theſeus ſtand, and Apollo, whoſe hair is 
bound with a fillet. But the ſtatues of the men are 
Calades, who is ſaid by the Athenians to have written 
laws, and Pindar, who deſerves other rewards from the 
Athenians as well as a ſtatue, becauſe he has celebrated 
them in verſe. Not far from theſe are the ſtatues of Har- 


modius and Ariſtogiton who flew Hipparchus; the rea- 


ſon of which action, and the manner in which it was 
perpetrated, are related by others. 

But of theſe ſtatues, ſome were produced by the art of 
Critias, but the more ancient are the work of Antenor. 
But Xerxes when he took Athens (the Athenians having 
deſerted the city) carried away theſe as ſpoils, though An- 
tiochus afterwards ſent them back to the Athenians. In 
the veſtibule of che theatre which they call odeum, or a 
mufic-ſchool, the ſtatues of the Egyptian kings are to be 
ſeen, who have all of them the name of Ptolemy, but are 
diſtinguiſhed by different ſurnames. ' For they call one 
Philometer, another Philadelph ; and to the fon of Lagus 
the Rhodians have given the ſurname of the Saviour. But 
of the others, Philadelph is he who was mentioned by us 
when we related the particulars about the ſurnames; and 
near him is the ſtatue of his ſiſter Arſinoe. 


CHAP. Ix. 


Bur he who is called Philometer is the eighth from 


Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, and was ſo called in deriſion; 
for we do not know of any king who was ſo hated 
by his mother; ſince, though he was the eldeſt of her 

| | ſons, 
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ſons, ſhe would not ſuffer him to reign, and cauſed his 
father to baniſh him to Cyprus. Different cauſes are 
aſſigned of this implacable hatred of Cleopatra towards 
her ſon; and among the reſt, that ſhe hoped by this means 
her youngeſt ſon Alexander would be more obedient to 
her defires, and on this account ſhe attempted to create 
him king of Egypt; but finding the people averſe to this, 
ſhe ſent, Alexander into Cyprus, in appearance as a 
general, but in reality, that through him ſhe might be- 
come more formidable to Ptolemy. 

Laſtly, from among the number of her eunuchs, ſhe 
expoſed wounded in an aſſembly thoſe which ſhe thought 
were molt attached to her intereſt, feigning that Ptolemy 
had deviſed ſtratagems againſt her, and that the eunuchs 
were thus wounded by him. But the Alexandrians were 
ſo moved on this occaſion, that they were ready to de- 
ſtroy Ptolemy ; and not long after he had. eſcaped the 
danger in a ſhip, Alexander returning from Cyprus was de- 
clared king. Cleopatra, however, was deſervedly puniſhed 
with death for the flight of Ptolemy, by Alexander him- 
ſelf, whom ſhe had raiſed to the government of Egypt. 
But the crime being detected, and Alexander through 
fear flying from the people, Ptolemy returned into Egypt, 
again aſſumed the royal authority, and warred upon the 
Thebans who had revolted from his command. Beſides 
this, having reduced them under his dominion in the 
third year after their revolt, he ſo heavily fined them, 
that they retained no veſtige of their former proſperity, 
though, prior to this, they ſurpaſſed in riches the moſt 
wealthy eities of Greece, the temple itſelf of Delphos, 
and the inhabitants of Orchomenus. 


Wa -.- 
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But Ptolemy dying ſoon after this, the Athenians, for 
the benefits which they had received through him, decreed 
him many honours which it is needleſs to mention, and 
erected brazen ſtatues of him and Berenice, who was his 
only legitimate child. But the ſtatues of Philip and his 
ſon Alexander are placed after the Egyptian kings, whoſe 
actions are too great to be inſerted in a work undertaken 
with another deſign. - To the Egyptian kings, indeed, as 
perſons that deſerved well of the public, the rewards of 
true honour are aſſigned; but nothing remains for Philip 
and Alexander, but the flattery of the multitude. For in- 
deed. they paid the ſame honours to Lyſfmachue, though 
not ſo much from deſign as from the neceſſity of the times. 
This Lyſimachus was a Macedonian, and was one of the 
officers of Alexander's guard, whom Alexander once in a 
fit of anger ordered to be thrown into a den with a lion 
but when he found that Lyſimachus had vanquiſhed the 
lion, he ever afterwards admired his fortitude, and ho- 
' noured him equally with the beſt of the Macedonians, 
But on the death of Alexander, Lyſimachus governed that 
part of T hrace which borders on Macedonia, over which 
Alexander, and prior to him Philip, ruled. 

This part of Thrace indeed is not large, but the whale 
of Thrace contains ſuch a multitude of men, that except 
the Gauls it is more populous than any other nation; and 
it is on this account that prior to the Romans no one ever 
- conquered the whole of Thrace. But now all 'Thrace, and 
whatever bears a Gallic name, is ſubject to the empire of 
the Romans. However, they only eſteem thoſe parts of 
Gaul which are well cultivated, but they neglect the other 
parts, Which are uſeleſs either through. exceſſive cold or 


the 
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the barrenneſs of the ſoil. Lyſimachus, therefore, ob- 
taining the command of that part of 'Thrace which we 
have mentioned, made war firſt of all upon his neighbours 
the Odryſians, and afterwards upon the Dromichætes and 
Getz. But as in warring with theſe he had to engage 
a people by no means unſkilled in warlike affairs, and 
much ſuperior to him in number, he ſaved himſelf by flight 
from the danger with which he was ſurrounded, In this 
battle his ſon Agathocles, who then for the firſt time 
fought in conjunction with his father, was taken by the 
Getz. But Lyſimachus, who in other battles afterwards 
was not more fortunate, and not conſidering the captivity 
of his ſon as a trifling matter, made peace with the Dro- 
michztes, gave up that part of 'Thrace which is beyond 
the Iſter to the Getz, and promiſed his daughter in mar- 
riage z complying by this means with the neceſſity of the 
times. | | 

It is reported by ſome, that it was not Agathocles but 
Lyſimachus himſelf that was taken priſoner ; and that he 
was liberated by Agathocles, through making thoſe con- 
ditions with the Getz which we have related. But as ſoon 
as he returned, he married his ſon Agathocles to Lyſandra 
the daughter of Ptolemy Lagus and Eurydice and after- 
wards paſſed over into Aſia with a fleet; and having taken 
the kingdom of Antigonus, built that eity near the ſea 
which the Epheſians now inhabit, and brought into it the 
Lebedians and Colophonians, whoſe cities he had taken. 
And the capture of theſe cities is lamented by Phoenix, a 
writer of Tambic verſes. But I do not think that Herme- 
ſianax, the elegiac poet, was alive at that time; for he 
would certainly in ſome of his writings have bewailed the 

capture of Colophon. Lyſimachus likewiſe made war 
upon 
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upon Pyrrhus the fon of acides. For obſerving his fre- 
quent abſence from Epirus, he both laid waſte the reſt of 

the country, and came to the ſepulchres of the kings of 
Epirus. Hieronymus Cardan adds, which I cannot be- 


lieve to. be true, that Lyſimachus, having dug out of the 
earth the remains of the dead, ſcattered the royal bones. 
But Hieronymus may be ſuppoſed to have written this in 
confequence of his averſion to all kings except Antigonus, 
whom he celebrates with praiſes which are by no means 
his due. Indeed, it muſt be obvious to every one, that 
this report concerning the tombs of the kings is nothing 
more than a calumny. For who can believe that a Mace- 
donian would violate the ſepulchres of the kings of Epirus? 
To which we may add, that Lyſimachus would doubtleſs 
be cautious in his conduct with refpect to the dead bodies, 
not only of the anceſtors of Pyrrhus, but of Alexander ; 
fince Alexander deſcended on his mother's ſide from 
Epirus, and conſequently from the Zacidz. Beſides, dot 
long after an alliance took place between Pyrrhus and 
Lyſimachus, which evinces that no implacable hatred of 
each other was produced by the war. But Hieronymus, 
perhaps, had cauſes of complaint againſt Lyſimachus, and 
this for the greateſt, that Lyſimachus, having raiſed the 
city of the Cardianians, built Lyſimachia inſtead of it, in 


the iſthmus of the Thracian Cherſoneſus. 


X. 


Bur Lyſimachus, as long as Aridæus reigned, and 
after him Caſſander and his children, remained in friend- 
ihip with the Macedonians ; but when Demetrius the ſon 
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of Antigonus obtained the government, Lyſimachus, fear- 
ing that he ſhould be warred upon by Demetrius, thought 
proper to commence hoſtilities himſelf, well knowing that 
the deſire of increaſing his kingdom was hereditary to 
Demetrius from his father; and at the ſame time per- 
ceiving that he had departed into Macedonia, being called 
by. Alexander the fon of Caſſander, and that finding him 
dead on his arrival he had taken poſſeſſion of the Mace- 
donian government, on this account he ventured to en- 
gage with Demetrius at Amphipolis, but had well nigh 
through this engagement loſt the poſſeſſion of Thrace. 
However, being aſſiſted by Pyrrhus, he both retained his 
kingdom, and afterwards ruled over the Neſtians and 
Macedonians. For Pyrrhus poſſeſſed a great part of Mace- 
donia ; but coming with an army from Epirus, he aſliſted 
Lyſimachus for the preſent. But Demetrius departing 
into Aſia againſt Seleucus, as long as Demetrius was for- 
midable in war, Pyrrhus was the aſſociate of Lyſimachus 
in battle. But when Demetrius was taken captive by 
Seleucus, the friendſhip of Lyſimachus and Pyrrhus was 
diſſolved. Hence war being announced on both ſides, 
Lyſimachus vanquiſhed in a great battle Antigonus the 
ſon of Demetrius, and Pyrrhus himſelf ; took poſſeſſion of 
the whole of Macedonia, and forced Pyrrhus to return to 
Epirus. 5 | 
But many calamities befall men through love. For 
Lyſimachus, now advanced in years, and being conſidered 
as fortunate with reſpect to his children, Agathocles like- 
wiſe having children from Lyſandra, notwithſtanding all 
this, married Arſinoe the ſiſter of Lyſandra; and ſhe fear- 
ing leſt her children on the death of Lyſimachus ſhould 
be in the power cf Agathocles, is ſaid on this account to 


have 
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have formed ſtratagems againſt the life of Agathocles. It 
is alfo aſſerted by ſome, that Arſinoe fell in love with 
Agathocles, and that he not complying with her deſires, 
the plotted his death. They report likewiſe, that Lyſima- 
chus afterwards perceived the daring wickedneſs of the 
woman; but that then he was incapable of doing any 
thing farther, in conſequence of being deprived of all his 


friends. Lyſimachus, therefore, having deſtroyed Agatho- 


cles through the perſuaſions of Arſinoe, Lyſandra fled to 
Seleucus, and carried her ſons and brothers with her, 
who, furrounded with ſuch a calamity, took refuge with 
Ptolemy. But Alexander attended theſe in their flight to 
Seleucus. This Alexander was indeed the fon of Lyſi- 
machus, but by his wife Odryſiades. Theſe, when they 
came to Babylon, ſuppliantly entreated Seleucus to make 
war upon Lyſimachus. And at the ſame time Philetzrus, 
to whoſe care all the wealth of Lyſimachus was entruſted, 
grievouſly bearing the death of Agathocles, and thinking 
himfelf on this account ſuſpected by Arſinoe, ſeized upon 


Pergamus above Caycus, and, ſending an ambaſſador, 


gave both the wealth in his poſſeſſion and himſelf up to 
Seleucus. = 
But Lyſimachus being informed of all theſe particulars, 
immediately paſſed over into Aſia, and began himſelf the 
war; but engaging with Seleucus, his army was van- 
quiſhed with a great loſs, and he loſt his life in the battle. 
Lyſandra having obtained his dead body with much en- 
treaty, Alexander the ſon of Lyſimachus by Odryſiades 
carried it away, and afterwards buried it in Cherſoneſus. 
And there, even now, his ſepulchre is to be ſeen between 
the ſtreet Cardia and Pactya. And ſuch are the parti- 
celars reſpecting Lyſimachuss | 
| CHAP. 
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CHAP xt 


Bur at Athens there is an image of Pyrrhus, who 
has no other alliance with Alexander, except that of being 
deſcended from the ſame anceſtors. For Pyrrhus was the 
ſon of M#acides Arybbas; but Alexander was the ſon of 
Olympias the daughter of Neoptolemus. And Alcetas 
the ſon of 'Tharypus was the father of Neoptolemus and 
Arybbas. But from Tharypus to Pyrrhus the ſon of 
Achilles, fifteen generations intervene. For he firſt of 
all after the deſtruction of 'Troy, diſdaining to return into 
Theſſaly, drove to Epirus, and there took up his abode, 
in compliance with the admonition of the ſeer Helenus. 
This Pyrrhus had no children by Hermione; but by An- 
dromache he had three ſons, Moloſſus, Pielus, and Per- 
gamus, who was the youngeſt of all. But Andromache 
bore to Helenus Ceſtrinus, Helenus having married her 
after the death of Pyrrhus at Delphi. But when Helenus, 
dying, left his kingdom to Moloſſus the ſon of Pyrrhus, 
Ceſtrinus, collecting together a band of Epirots, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of that region which is ſituated above the river 
Thyamis. Pergamus, however, palling into Aſia, flew 
Arius, who ruled in Teuthrania, and who in a fingle 
conteſt ſtrove with him for the poſſeſſion of the empire; 
and beſides this, he called the cities which even now re- 
main, by his own name and that of Andromache ; for 
Andromache followed her ſon, and there is yet an heroic 

monument of them to be ſeen in the city. 
Pielus however remained in Epirus, to whom rather 
chan to Moloſſus, 8 the ſon of Zaciges, and his 
fathets, 
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fathers, refer their origin. But the empire of Epirus re- 
mained in the poſſeſſion of one king, till Alcetas and 
Tharypus; for the ſons of Alcetas, diſagreeing among 
themſelves, did not reign with mutual concord, till they 
had made an equal partition of the kingdom to each other. 
But afterwards Alexander the ſon of Neoptolemus dying 
in Lucania, and Olympias through fear of Antipater re- 
turning to Epirus, Aacides the ſon of Arybbas accom- 
pliſhed as well other things in compliance with Olympias, 
as likewiſe aſſiſted her with his forces in carrying on a 
war againſt Aridzus and the Macedonians ; and this, 
though the inhabitants of Epirus were repugnant to his 
deſigns. Olympias, obtaining the victory, was guilty of 
great cruelty with reſpect to the death of Aridzus, and 
was {till more impiouſly cruel towards the Macedonians 
and on this account ſhe cannot be thought to have been 
puniſhed undeſervedly afterwards by Caſſander. Her haered, 
indeed, prevented acides in the beginning from being 
received into the kingdom by the Epirots; and when he 
had found out the means of living in friendly terms with 
them for a time, Caſſander again oppoſed his coming to 
Epirus. But a battle enſuing between Philip the brother 
of Caſſander and Zacides, near Oeniadæ, Aacides died 
not long after of a wound which he had received in the 
engagement. 'The Epirots after this permitted Alcetas 
to reign, who was the ſon of Arybbas, and the elder 


brother of Macides; a man incapable of reſtraining his 
anger, and on this account ejected by his father. Such, 
indeed, was his impotence with reſpe& to curbing his 
rage, that he had no ſooner obtained the kingdom than 
his fury broke out upon the Epirots, who, in conſequence 

| of 
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of this, making an inſurrection in the night, flew both 
him and his ſons. 

But after Alcetas was cut off they reſtored the 8 
dom to Pyrrhus the ſon of MÆacides; who was no ſooner 
in poſſeſſion of the royal authority, but Caflander, a very 
young man, and not ſufficiently inſtructed in the affairs 
of government, denounced war againſt him. But Pyrrhus, 
on the approach of the Macedonians, betook himſelf to 
Egypt, to Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus; and he ſoon after 
giving him his daughter in marriage, who was born of the 
ſame mother as his other children, furniſhed him likewiſe 
with an army and fleet, which enabled him to recover the 
poſſeſſion of Epirus. But Pyrrhus, as ſoon as he was ſet- 
tled in his kingdom, turned his arms in the firſt place 
againſt the Corcyræans, perceiving that this iſland was 
ſituated oppoſite to his dominions, and not being willing 
that it ſhould afford an opportunity to others of invading 
him. But after the capture of Corcyra, what loſſes he 
ſuſtained in warring with Lyſimachus, and how, having 
vanquiſhed Demetrius, he governed the Macedonians, till 
he was again expelled by Lyſimachus, likewiſe what were 
the greateſt tranſactions of Pyrrhus till that time z—all 
theſe particulars we have already related in our account 
of Lyſimachus. | | 

But it appears that no Grecian prior to Pyrrhus warred 
upon the Romans. For it is not reported that either 
Diomed, or the Argives that followed him, ever fought 
againſt Eneas; and it is certain chat the Athenians, 
who hoped to ſubdue other parts of the earth and all 
Italy, were hindered by the Syracuſan ſlaughter from 
trying their fortune with the Romans in war. But Alex- 
ander the ſon of Neoptolemus, who was of the ſame 

family 
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family with Pyrrhus, and was his elder, died in Lucania be- 


fore he could come to an engagement with the Romans, 


II. 


PyRRHus, therefore, was the firſt of the Grecians 
who marched an army beyond the Toanian ſea againſt 
them; being called upon for this purpoſe by the inhabi- 
tants of Tarentum. For theſe people having waged a long 
war with the Romans, and finding themſelves unequal to 


the conteſt, perſuaded Pyrrhus, whoſe friendſhip they had 


before conciliated by aſſiſting him with naval forces 


againſt the Corcyræans, to aid them in the war. But 
they particularly ſent the elders of Tarentum to Pyrrhus, 


whoſe buſineſs it was to inform him that Italy ſurpaſſed 


all Greece in felicity, and that it was not by any means 
juſt he ſhould deſert his friends who TL. implored 
his aſſiſtance. 

This information of the elders recalled to the memory 


of Pyrrhus the deſtruction of Troy, and infpired him 


with the hope of a proſperous event to the war; fince he, 
who derived his origin from Achilles, would by ſo doing 
take up arms againſt a colony of Troy. But Pyrrhus, as 
ſoon as he had determined to war upon the Romans (for 
he never loitered in his undertakings), immediately fitted 
out long ſhips, and took care that globular veſſels might 
be ready for tranſporting horſes and ſoldiers. 'There are 
certain books indeed extant, compoſed by men of no 
great renown, and which are inſcribed Commentaries of 
Actions. When I read theſe books, I eſpecially admire 


the boldneſs of Pyrrhus in battle, and his providential care 


with 


with reſpect to future conteſts; for then, before the Ro- 
mans knew of his approach, he paſſed over with his fleet 
into Italy, and the Romans did not perceive he was 
landed, till engaging with the Tarentines, he ſhewed him- 
ſelf with an unexpected 'army, and falling on them con- 
trary to their expectations, diſordered their troops, as it 
was reaſonable to ſuppoſe muſt be the caſe. And even then, 
finding that his forces were unequal to the Romans, he 
procured elephants which might come into contact with 
them during the engagement. But Alexander was the 
firſt of the European princes that poſſeſſed elephants, in - 
conſequence of having conquered Porus and the Indies; 
though after the death of Alexander, both other kings, 
and eſpecially Antigonus, poſſeſſed a great quantity of theſe 
animals. But Pyrrhus in the war with Demetrius ſeized 
a number of elephants; and theſe ruſhing into the army 
of the Tarentines terrified the Romans, who thought them 
to be ſomething elſe and not the animals which they 
were. For every one doubtleſs knows, that the ancients 
were well acquainted with the uſe of ivory; but theſe 
animals do not appear to have been ſeen by any but the 
Indians, Lybians, and the neighbouring people, till the 
Macedonians paſſed over into Afia. 

But the truth of this obſervation ſeems to be evinced 
by Homer, who, in deſcribing the beds of kings, and the 
houſes of the more fortunate among theſe, ſays, that they 
were adorned with ivory; but never makes the leaſt men- 
tion of the elephant : for had he ever ſeen this animal, it 
appears to me that he would much rather have mentioned 
it, than have related the battle of the pigmies and cranes, 
But after this, an embaſſy called Pyrrhus into the Sicily 
of the Syracuſans. For the Carthaginians invading Sicily 
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Hith a fleet, and having deſolated all the Greeian cities, 
at laſt beſieged Syracuſe, which was the only city that re- 
mained ſafe. But Pyrrhus learning from ambaſſadors the 


condition of the Syracuſans, left Tarentum, and all tlie 


Italian coaſt, and paſſing over into Sicily, repulſed the 
Barbarians, and freed Syraeuſe from the ſiege. After this, 
though he knew that the Carthaginians excelled all the 
Barbarians in naval diſcipline, as being deſcended from the 
Pheenician Tyre, yet he did not heſitate to engage with 
them, truſting alone to the forces of the Epirots, the 
greateſt part of whom, even after the taking of Troy, 
were neither. acquainted with the ſea, nor knew the uſe 
of ſalt, But the truth of this is confirmed by Homer in 
the Odyſſey, when he fpeaks of a people, 


6. Who ne'er knew ſalt, or heard the billows xoar.” 


CHAP. XII. 


Bur then Pyrrhus being vanquiſhed in a naval battle, 
fled to Tarentum with the remains of his army. Here he 
was greatly diſtreſſed, and deviſed the following means 


for his ſafe retreat, as he knew that he could not leave 


the Romans without fighting. In the firſt place, in con- 
ſequence of being vanquiſhed after his return from Sicily, 


he fent letters into Aſia, and to Antigonus, from ſome of 


the kings requeſting an army, and from others money, but 


from Antigonus entreating both. But when the ambaſ- 


ſadors returning gave him letters in anſwer to thoſe which 
he ſent, he aſſembled the princes of the Epirots and Ta- 
Tentines, and there read to them, not what the letters con- 
tained, but words ſignifying 5 of alliſtance. A re- 


port 
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Port therefore immediately ſpreading to the Romans, that 
the Macedonians and other nations were preparing to 
aſſiſt Pyrrhus, cauſed tlie Romans to deſiſt from a furs 
ther hoſtilities. | 

In conſequence of this, Pyrrhus the following night 


paſſed over with his ſhips to thoſe mountains of Epirus, 


which are called the Ceraunii, and recovering his ſtrength, 
after the loſs which he had ſuſtained in Italy, he denounced 
war againſt Antigonus, accuſing him on ſeveral accounts, 
and particularly for his negligence in not aſſiſting him in 


his Italian war. In this engagement he preſently van- 


quiſhed the proper forces of Antigonus, and his merce- 
nary Gauls, and drove him to the maritime cities; Pyr- 
rhus himſelf, in conſequence of this victory, reducing un- 
der his dominion the higher Macedon and Theſſaly. But 
the greatneſs of this battle, and the victory of Pyrrhus, are 
particularly evinced by the arms of the Celtæ, which are 
ſuſpended in the temple of Minerva Itonia, ſituated be- 
tween Phera and Lariſſa, and which are dedicated with 
the following epigram: “ Moloſſian Pyrrhus offers theſe 
ſhields to thee Itonian Minerva, as trophies ſeized from 
the bold Gauls, whofe army was vanquiſhed by Antigonus 
a circumſtance which is by no means wonderful, fince the 


| Xacidz. are only now what they formerly were, mighty 


in the concerns of war.” And ſuch is the inſcription in 
this place. But in the temple of Dodonzan Jupiter, Pyr- 
rhus ſuſpended the ſhields of the Macedonians, with the 
following inſcription : * Thoſe who poſſeſſed the wealthy 
Aſian lands, attempted to bring Greece into flavery ; but 
now about the pillars of the temple of Jupiter the orphan 
ſhields of the boaſting Macedonians are hung.” | 
Indeed Pyrrhus had well nigh vanquiſhed all Macedonia, 
D 2 8 and 
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and would certainly have entirely ſubdued it, if Cleonymus 
had not called him into Peloponneſus. This Cleonymus, 
though he was a Lacedæmonian, yet brought an army with 
hoſtile intentions into the country of the Lacedzmonians, 
the reaſon of which I ſhall explain, after I have related the 
family of Cleonymus. Pauſanias, who led the Greeks to 
Platza, had a ſon whoſe name was Pleſtoanax; and this 
Pleſtoanax was the father of a Pauſanias whoſe ſon was 
that Cleombrotus who, fighting againſt Epaminondas and 
the Thebans, dicd in the Leuctrian battle. But the ſons of 
Cleombrotus were Ageſipolis and Cleomenes; and Ageſi- 
polis dying without children, Cleomenes obtained the king- 
dom. This Cleomenes had two ſons, the elder of which was 
called Acrotatus, and the younger Cleonymus. Of theſe 
Acrotatus died the firſt; and Cleomenes dying ſoon after, 
a conteſt about the kingdom aroſe between Areus the ſon 
of Acrotatus, and Cleonymus. And it was this contention 
which led Pyrrhus into that country. 

The Lacedzmonians, indeed, before the Leuctrian bat- 
tle, had never ſuſtained any loſſes in war, and on this ac- 
count they were far from ſuppoling that they ſhould be 
vanquiſhed in a pedeſtrian conteſt. For the ſoldiers that 
followed Leonidas, did not bring aſſiſtance ſuſficient for 
the deſtruction of the Medes; and what the Athenians 
performed at SphaCteria with Demoſthenes for their ge- 
neral, was a theft of war, rather than a victory. The 
firſt overthrow which they received was in Bœotia: the 
ſecond, which was much greater than the firſt, was occa- 
fioned by Antipater and the Macedonians; and the third 
aroſe from the unexpected incurſions of Demetrius. But 
perceiving that Pyrrhus was entering their borders with 
Hoſtile intentions, rhis being the fourth army which oppoſed 

SY them, 
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them, they prepared to meet him, aſſociating to them- 
ſelves for this purpoſe the Argives and Meſſenians. Theſe, 
however, were vanquiſhed by Pyrrhus, who at the ſame 
time had well nigh taken the city. But after he had laid 
| waſte the lands, and by this means acquired a great booty, 
he reſted a little from any further hoſtilities. 
In the mean time, the Lacedzmonians applied them- 
ſelves to the care of the fiege. But as Demetrius, prior to 
this, had invaded Sparta, the Lacedzmonians had fortified 
it with ſtrong trenches, and every thing neceſſary to its 
defence. However, during this long continuance of the 
Laconic war, Antigonus having recovered the Macedonian 
cities, haſtened to Peloponneſus, as he well knew that 
Pyrrhus, in conſequence of Lacedzmon and a great part 
of Peloponneſus being ſubdued, would not immediately 
return to Epirus, but would march to Macedonia, and 
there purſue the war; But as Antigonus prepared to lead 
his army from Argos into the Laconic territories, Pyrrhus 
himſelf approached to Argos. Here an engagement en- 
ſuing, Pyrrhus was victor, and even entered with the flying 
vanquiſhed enemy into the city. The order of his army 
in conſequence of this being (as is uſual in ſuch caſes) 
diſſolved, and the enemy vigorouſly fighting for their 
temples, houſes, narrow avenues, and other places of the 
city, Pyrrhus was deſerted by his troops, and received 
a wound in his head. It is reported that this wound was 
cauſed by a tile thrown by a woman, and that it occa- 
ſioned his death. But the Argives aflert, that it was not 
a woman that ſlew him, but Ceres herſelf, aſſuming for 
this purpoſe the form of the woman who was apparently 
the cauſe of his deſtruction. And ſuch is the report of 
the Argives concerning the death of Pyrrhus, which 1s 
| D 3 alſo 
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alſo confirmed by Leuceas, who deſcribed in verſe the 
Argive affairs. But the Argives, in compliance with the 
oracle, have erected a temple to Ceres, in the place 


where Pyrrhus fell; and in this temple Pyrebus himſelf 
is buried, 


THAE. XIV. 


„ 
* 


Ir appears to me indeed a matter truly dende, that 
all of the name and family of the Zacidz have died in a 
manner ſimilar to Pyrrhus. For Achilles is ſaid, by Homer, 
to have been flain by Paris the ſon of Priam, and by 
Apollo. Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles was cut off by the 
Delphi, by the command of the Pythian oracle. And our 
Pyrrhus, the deſcendant of Zacus, died in the manner 
which the Argives and Leuceas relate. Hieronymus Car- 
dan, however, differs from theſe in deſcribing the manner 
of his death; but this is not to be wondered at, if we 
conſider that a man who has been the aſſociate of a king, 
will neceſſarily write in his favour. For if Philiſtus is to 
be pardoned, who, through the hope of being reſtored to 
Syracuſe, concealed ſome of the moſt impious actions of 
Dionyſius, Hieronymus deſerves much greater indulgence 
for writing favourably of Antigonus. And ſuch was the 
degree of vigour to which the power of the Epirots ar- 
rived. 

But, on entering the 888 at Athens, you will behold 
many things deſerying notice, and among the reſt a ſtatue 
of Bacchus. Near this ſtatue there is a fountain, which 
they call Enneacrunos, or pouring water from nine pipes, 
and which was adorned in this manner by Piſiſtratus. 
There are wells indeed in every part of the city, but this 


4 15 


js the only fountain. But there are two temples above the 
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fountain, one of Ceres and Proſerpine, and in the other 
there is a ſtatue of Triptolemus, the particulars of which, 
omitting what is reported of Deiopeia, I ſhall now relate. 


Among the * thoſe who principally contend with 
the Athenians för antiquity and gifts from the gods, are 


the Argives juſt as among the Barbarians the Egyptians 


contend with the Phrygians. It 1s reported, therefore, that 
Ceres, on her arrival at Argos, was hoſpitably received by 
Pelaſgus, and that ſhe was there informed by Chryſanthis 
of the raviſhment of her daughter. But after this the 
hierophant Trochilus flying from Argos through the ha- 
tred of Agenor, came to Attica, and marrying a woman 
of Eleuſis, had two ſons by her, Eubuleus and Triptolemus. 
And ſuch is the narration of the Argives. 

But the Athenians and neighbouring nations know that 
Triptolemus was the ſon of Celeus, and that he was the 
firſt who introduced the plantation of corn. Muſzus, 
however, in his verſes (if theſe were really compoſed by 


- Mufzus), ſays, that Triptolemus was the ſon of Ocean 


and Earth. But Orpheus (though neither are theſe verſes, 
in my opinion, the compoſition of Orpheus), that Dyſaules 
was the father of Eubuleus and Triptolemus, and that 
theſe two learnt from Ceres the art of planting corn, be- 
cauſe ſhe was informed by them of the raviſhment of her 
daughter. But Choerillus the Athenian, in a dramatic 
piece of his which is called Alope, writes, that Cercyon 
and Triptolemus were brothers from the daughters of 

Amphictyon, and that Rharos was the father of T ripto- 
lemus and Neptune of Cercyon. I avas my intention, in- 
deed, to have related every particular about the temple at 
Athens, which is called Eleufinian, but T was reftrained from 
| | i D 4 | the 
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the execution of this deſign by a viſion in a dream. I ſhall, 
_ thereforg, return to ſuch particulars as it is lawful to 
_ diſcloſe. 

Before the gates of the temple, where the ſtatue of Trip- 
tolemus is be ſeen, there is a brazen ox, decorated like a 
victim when leading to the altar. There too, you may ſee 
Epimenides the Gnoſſian ſitting, who, on his arrival at this 
country, is reported to have fallen aſleep in a cavern ; and 
it is faid that his ſleep was not diſſolved before the expira- 
tion of forty years. They add likewiſe, that he afterwards 
compoſed verſes, and that he luſtrated both other cities, 
and the city of the Athenians. But Thales, who freed 
Athens from a peſtilence, was not in any reſpect allied to 
Epimenides, nor was his fellow-citizen ; for Epimenides 
was a Gnoſhan, but Thales a Gortynian, according to 
the aſſertion of Polymneſtus Colophonius, in the verſes 
which he made upon Thales for the Lacedæmonians. 
Farther diſtant from hence is the temple of Euclea (or il- 
luſtrious fame), conſtructed and dedicated on account of a 
victory over the Medes who poſſeſſed Marathon. But I 
conjecture that there was no victory in which the Athe- 
nians more gloried, than this which they obtained at Ma- 
rathon. And ZEſchylus, when he was near his end, a 
man who had never mentioned himſelf in his writings 
before, though he was ſo celebrated a poet; and who had 
obtained great renown by his military proweſs at Arte- 
miſium and Salamis; yet, when he publiſhed his poem on 
the battle of Marathon, he both inſcribed his own name, 
and that of his country, in the front of the work; and 
cites, as witneſſes of his fortitude, both the Marathonian 
grove, and the Medes who deſcended into it, 


But above the Ceramicus, and the porch which is called 
> n Royal, 
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Royal, the temple of Vulcan preſents itſelf to the view. 
| And, indeed, I am not at all ſurprized to find that there 


is a ſtatue of Minerva in this temple, when I conſider 
what is reported of EriQthonius. Perceiving too, that the 


ſtatue of Minerva has azure eyes, I find that this circum- 
ſtance originates from a Lybian fable, which aſſerts that 
Minerva is the daughter of Neptune and Triton, and that 
on this account her eyes are azure, as well as thoſe of 
Neptune. Near this is the temple of Celeſtial Venus, 
who was firſt worſhipped by the Aſſyrians, and after theſe 
by the Paphians at Cyprus, and the Phoenicians who in- 
habited the city Aſcalon in Paleſtine. But the Cythereans 
venerated this goddeſs, in conſequence of learning her 
facred rites from the Phœnicians. And Ægeus intro- 
duced the worſhip of this goddeſs to the Athenians, from 
believing that his want of children, and the misfortunes 
of his ſiſters, were occafioned through the anger of Ce- 
leſtial Venus. But the ſtatue which exiſts at preſent is 
formed of Parian marble, and is the work of Phidias. 
Among the Athenians likewiſe, there is a palace of the 
/\thmonenſians, the officers of which aſſert, that Porphy- 
rion reigned long before Actæus, and that the temple 
which they poſſeſs, of Celeſtial Venus, was eſtabliſhed by 


him. The officers of this palace, however, aſſert things 


yery different from the reports of the vulgar. 


CHATF IV; | 


Bur the traveller, directing his courſe to that porch 
which is called varioys, from the paintings which it con- 
tains, will perceive a brazen ſtatue of Mercury, whom they 
5 | denominate 
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denominate Judicial. This ſtatuc is near the gate, upon 
which there is a trophy erected by thoſe Athenians who 
vanquiſhed, in an equeſtrian conteſt, Pleſtarchus the bro- 
ther of Catiander, of whoſe horſe and mercenary troops 
be was the general. In this porch there is, firſt of all, a 
repreſentation of the Athenians drawn up againſt the 
Lacedzmonians in Oenoe an Argive town. The picture 
does not repreſent them as engaged in the vigour of fight, 
when each individual endeavours to render himſelf ſingular 
by his courage, but the battle ſeems juſt commencing, and 
they are beginning to engage hand to hand. But in the 
middle of the wall, the Athenians and Theſeus are repre- 
ſented fighting with the Amazons. Of all women theſe 
alone could never be terrified by any calamity of war, or re- 
{trained from freſh engagements ; but though 'Themiſcyra 
was taken by Hercules, and the forces which they after- 
wards ſent againſt the Athenians were vanquiſhed, yet 
they fought at Troy with the Athemans, and with all 
Greece. | 

But after the Amazons, you may perceive the Grecians 
taking Troy, and all the kings collected together, on ac- 
count of the daring crime of Ajax towards Caſſandra; and 
this picture contains Ajax, the troop of captive women, 
and Caſſandra herſelf. And in the extremity of the picture, 
thoſe who fought at Marathon are repreſented, But from 
among the Bœotians, the Platæenſes are to be ſeen, and all 
thoſe Athenians that engaged hand to hand with the Bar- 
barians. Each army appears to be equally vigorous in its 
attacks; and in the heat of the battle the Barbarians are 
ſeen flying, and in their hurry thruſting each other into 
the marſh. But in the laſt place, the Phoemician ſhips are 
repreſented, and the Grecians flaughtering the Barbarians, | 
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who fled to theſe for refuge. The hero Marathon too is 
here painted, from whom the field is denominated ; and 
Theſeus in the poſition of one aſcending from the earth. 
There are likewiſe to be ſeen Minerva and Hercules; for 


the Marathonians, as they themſelves aſſert, firſt paid di- 


vine honours to Hercules. 

But of thoſe engaged in battle, the niet nien in the 
picture are Callimachus, who firſt managed the warlike af- 
fairs of the Athenlans; and of the generals, Miltiades; and 
beſides theſe the hero Echetlus, of whom I ſhall afterwards 
make mention. In the ſame place too, brazen ſhields are 
fixed, with an inſcription ſignifying that they belonged to 
the Scionceans and their allies. But the ſhields, which are 
here covered with pitch that they may not be injured by 
time, and the other ſpoils, are ſaid to have been taken from 
the Lacedzmonians in the iſland Sphacteria. | 


CHAP. XVI. 


Bzrorr the porch there are brazen ſtatues, viz. of 
Solon, who wrote laws for the Athenians ; and a little far- 
ther off, that of Seleucus, whole future felicity was 


- evinced by prodigies by no means obſcure. - For this Se- 


leucus, when departing from Macedonia with Alexander, 
ſacrificed in Pella to Jupiter; but then the pieces of wood 
which were placed on the altar approached, of their own 
accord, to the ſtatue of the god, and were enkindled without 


fire. But on the death of Alexander, Seleucus fearing the 


coming of Antigonus to Babylon, and flying to Ptolemy 
the ſon of Lagus, returned afterwards to Babylon. On his 
return, he vanquiſhed the army of Antigonus, ſlew Anti- 

| | | gonus 
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gonus himſelf, and took his ſon Demetrius priſoner. - And 
as all theſe tranfactions were proſperous, and the affairs 
of Lyſimachus were ruined not long after, he delivered 
the government of all Aſia to his ſon Antiochus, and 
haſtened himſelf to Macedonia. 

I) be army therefore of Seleucus was compoſed of Greeks 
and Barbarians. But. Ptolemy the brother of Lyſandra, 


who fled from Lyſimachus to Seleucus, a man of ready 
daring, and on this account denominated Thunder this 


Ptolemy, as ſoon. as he underſtood that the army of Se- 
leucus was at Lyſimachia, attacked Seleucus, and flew 
him; and, delivering his riches to be plundered by the 
kings, took poſſeſſion of the Macedonian government. 
However, dzring afterwards to oppoſe himſelf to the Gauls 
(though he was the firſt of all the kings we are acquainted 
with that ever attempted this), he was flain by the Barba- 
rians. But Antigonus the ſon of Demetrius obtained the 
kingdom of Macedonia which he had preſerved. With re- 
ſpect to Seleucus, I am fully perſuaded, indeed, that he 
was moſt eminently juſt to men, and pious towards the 
gods. For it was this Seleucus who took care that a bra- 
zen ſtatue of Apollo, which had been taken away from the 
Mileſians by Xerxes, and carried to Ecbatan, ſhould be again 
reſtored to the Branchide. And having beſides this built 
the city Seleucea by the river Tigris, and brought the Ba- 
bylonians to inhabit it, he neither demoliſhed the wall of 
Babylon, nor the temple of Belus, and permitted the Chat 
dæans to dwell about their temple. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


OY in the e of the Athenians, there are 


other works which are not obvious to every one, and among 
the reſt an altar of Pity ; which Divinity, as ſhe is above all 


others beneficial to human life, and to the mutability of 
human affairs, is alone of all the Greeks reverenced by the 


Athenians. But theſe people indeed are not only remark- 
able for their philanthropy, but excel other nations in 
piety to the gods; for they have altars to Shame, Fame, and 
Impetuofity. And it is clearly manifeſt that theſe people, 


| who excel others in piety, are equally remarkable for the 


good fortune which attends them. But in the Gymna- 


ſium, which is called Ptolemzum from its founder, and is 


at no great diſtance from the market-place, there are 
{tones denominated Hermæ, which delerve to be inſpected, 


and a brazen ſtatue of Ptolemy ; and beſides theſe the 


Lybian Juba, and the Solenſian Chryſippus. Near the 
Gymnaſium too, there is the temple of Theſeus, which 
contains the following pictures: viz. a painting of the 
battle of the Athenians againſt the Amazons; and this 
battle is alſo repreſented in the ſhield of Minerva, and in 
the baſe of Olympian Jupiter. It likewiſe contains a paint- 
ing of the fight of the centaurs and Lapithæ; and Theſeus 
is repreſented in this picture ſlaying a centaur, but the 


battle ſeems to be equal among the reſt. But the picture 


in the third wall cannot be underſtood by ſuch as are un- 
acquainted with the tranſactions which it repreſents; 


ſince ſome of its parts are deſtroyed by time, and Micon 


the painter has not repreſented the whole affair. | 
| ; | | But 
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46 THE DESCRIPTION 
But the ſtory is as follows: Minos, when he led away Thee 
ſeus and the other band of youths into Crete, fell in love 
with Peribœa. But Theſeus was averſe to this amour, and 
not only greatly reviled Minos in his rage, but, among his 
other reproaches, aſſerted that he was not the ſon of Nep- 
tune; and that if he ſhould caſt that ſeal into the ſea which 
he carried about him, he would not be able to recover it 
again. Minos, it is ſaid, upon this immediately threw the 
ſeal into the ſea; and Theſeus, by the means of Amphi- 
trite, not only received this ſeal from the ſea, but likewiſe a 
golden crown. But many and at the ſame time diſagreeing 
reports are ſpread about the death of Thefeus ; for they aſ- 
ſert that he was once bound by Pluto, and at length libe- 
rated by Hercules. But a relation which I have heard is 
much more probable, 1. e. that Theſeus once came to 
Theſprotia, for the purpoſe of carrying away the wife of the 
Theſprotian king, and that having loſt a great part of his 
army, both he and Pirithous (for Pirithous took up arms 
through an eager deſire of being married) were taken cap- 

tive and fettered by the Theſprotian king, at Cichyrus. 
But at Theſprotia, there are other things worthy of 
inſpection, and particularly a temple of Jupiter in Dodona, 
and a beach tree ſacred to the god. Near Cichyrus too, 
there is a marſh which is ſaid to be the Acheruſian marſh, 
and the river Acheron; and in the ſame place Cocytus 
flows a moſt unpleaſant water. But it appears to me that 
Homer, having ſeen theſe places, had the boldneſs to in- 
ſert in his poems, as well thoſe particulars concerning 
| ſouls in Hades, as the names of the infernal rivers, which 
he derived from the rivers of Theſprotia. In the mean 
time, while Theſeus was detained in fetters, the ſons of 
Tyndarus invaded Aphidna with an army, and, having 
| | | taken 
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taken the city, reſtored Mneſtheus to his kingdom. And 


Mneſtheus, indeed, by no means oppoſed the children of 


Theſeus in betaking themſelves to Elephenor in Eubcea 
but conſidering that Theſeus, if he ſhould ever return 
from Theſprotia, could not be attacked without great 


difficulty, he cauſed the people, by his ſuppliant 5+ 


to promiſe that they would not receive 'Theſeus on his 
return. Theſeus, therefore, departed to Deucalion in. 
Crete; but being driven by a tempeſt to the iſland 
Scyron, he was benignantly received by the Scyrians, 
both on account of his illuſtrious origin, and the gran- 
deur of the aCtions which he had performed. And this 
reception induced Lycomedes to fruſtrate the ſnares 
which had been planned for his death. But a temple was 
raiſed at Athens to 'Thefeus, after the Medes had taken 
poſſeſſion of Marathon; Cimon the ſon of Miltiades, at the 
ſame time overthrowing the Scyrians, revenged the death 
of Theſeus, and brought back his bones to Athens. 


CHAEF. avi 


1 N the next place there is an ancient temple of the Diof- 


curi, in which they are beheld ſtanding, and their ſons on 
horſeback. Here too, Polygnotus painted their achieve- 
ments, and the nuptials of the daughters of Leucippus. But 
Micon painted thoſe that failed to Colchis with Jafon; the 
moſt accurate of whoſe paintings, is that of Acaſtus and 
his horſes. But above the temple of the Dioſcuri, 1s the 
grove of Aglaurus, to whoſe ſiſters Herſe and Pandroſus, 
Minerva is reported to have entruſted Erichthonius con- 
cealed in a cheſt, at the ſame time forbidding them to be- 
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bold | its contents. And they report that Pandroſus indeed 


was obedient to the commands of the goddeſs, but that her 
two ſiſters opened the cheſt, and, being agitated with fury 
as ſoon as they had ſeen Erichthonius, threw themſelves 
headlong from the ſteepeſt place of the tower. But near 
the place where they fell, the Medes making an irruption, 
ſlew thoſe Athenians, who thinking that they underſtood 
the oracle better than Themiſtocles, fortified the tower with 
wooden works and trenches. Near this is the Prytaneum, 
in which the written laws of Solon are preſerved, and 


which contains the ſtatues of Peace and Veſta. But there 


are ſtatues of various men, and among the reſt, of the 
pugiliſt Autolycus; for they transfer the ſtatues of Mil- 
tiades and Themiſtocles to a Roman and Thracian man, 
the former inſcription being aboliſhed. 


But, deſcending from hence to the inferior parts of the 


city, the temple of Serapis preſents itſelf to the view; 
and this divinity the Athenians received from Ptolemy. 
The Egyptians, however, have many temples of this god; 
but the moſt illuſtrious temple is to be found at Alex- 


andria, and the moſt ancient at Memphis. With reſpect 


to this laſt, indeed, ſtrangers are not permitted to enter 
into it, nor even the prieſts themſelves, till they have in- 
humed Apis. But not far from the temple of Serapis 
there is a place in which, according to report, Pirithous 
and Theſeus amicably meeting, departed firſt to Lace- 
demon, and afterwards to Theſprotia. Near this the 
temple of the goddeſs Lucina was formerly erected, 


which they report came to Delos from the Hyperbcei, - 


that it might afford aſſiſtance to the parturient Latona. 
But they report, that other nations learnt the name of 
Lucina from the Delians. And the Delians indeed ſacri- 
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fice to Lucina, and fing a hymn compoſed 55 0 Olen in her 
praiſe. The Cretans, however, who inhabit the country 
of Gnoſia, are of opinion that Lucina was born in Am- 


niſus, and that ſhe is the daughter of Juno. But the 
Athenians alone veil the image of the goddeſs even to the 


extremities of her feet. "Two of theſe ſtatues, the wo- 
men report, were brought from Crete, and dedicated by 


Phædra; but they ſay, the moſt ancient ſtatue was brought 


from Delos by Eryſichthon. 2 

But the emperor Adrian dedicated the 9 of Olym- 
pian Jupiter, and the ſtatue of the god, which deſerves to 
be inſpected, not indeed for its magnitude, becauſe the 
Romans and Rhodians poſſeſs coloſſal ſtatues, but for the 
ſymmetry of its conſtruction; for it is compoſed from ivory 
and gold, and the art diſplayed in the compoſition admirably 


harmonizes with the magnitude of the ſtatue. This place 


too contains ſtatues of the Emperor Adrian, two of which 


are of Thaſian and two of Egyptian ſtone. But before the 
pillars of the temple, which the Athenians call colonies of 


cities, there are certain ſtatues of braſs. And the circum- 
ference of the temple is about four ſtadia, and is full of ſta- 
tues. For an image of the Emperor Adrian | is placed in it 
from every city, all which the Athenians have greatly ſur- 
paſſed, by placing in the back part of the temple a coloffal 
ſtatue, of the Emperor, which is well worthy of inſpec- 
tion. In the ſame ambit too, there are certain ancient ſta- 


tues, a brazen one of Jupiter, a temple of Saturn and Rhea, 
and a grove which they call Olympia. An opening of the 


earth likewiſe is to be ſeen here, about a cubit in magni- 
tude, and they report that the Water ran into chis place 
after the deluge of Deucalion. © Every year, they throw 
into this chaſm a cake made of honey and flower. 
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But on the column there is a ſtatue of Tſocrates, whe 
left behind him three particulars worthy of rememberance. 
In the firſt place his perſeverance, which was ſo remarkable, 
that, even when he was ninety-eight years old, he ſtill con- 
tinued to have diſciples. In the next place, his prudence ; 
for he, always abſtained from interfering in politics and 
public concerns. And, 1n the third place, his independence ; 
for after being told by a meſſenger the event of the battle 
of Chæronea, he voluntarily deſtroyed himſelf through 
grief, In the ſarne place too, the Perſæ are to be ſeen in 
Phrygian marble, holding a brazen tripod, both which de- 


' ſerve to be accurately inſpected. And it is reported, indeed, 


that Deucalion built the ancient temple of Olympian Ju- 
piter; for as a manifeſt token that Deucalion dwelt at 
Athens, his ſepulchre is to be ſeen not far from this very 
temple. But the Emperor Adrian raiſed other edifices for 
the Athenians, and particularly the temple of Juno, and 
Jupiter Panellenius, and a temple common to all the gods. 
But the molt conſpicuous of all the works are one hundred 
and twenty columns of Phrygian ftone ; and the walls of 
the porches confiſt of the ſame ſubſtance. There are like- 
wiſe habitations in theſe which are fabricated from golden 
reeds and alabaſter ſtone, and are adorned with ſtatues 
and pictures. In the ſame temple too there is a library 
and 2 gymnaſium, which is ſurnamed Adrian, and which 
contains a hundred pillars of Lybian ſtone. 


CHAP. XEL. 
Bur after the temple of Olympian Jupiter, there is a 


ſtatue near it of Pythian Apollo; and likewiſe another tem- 


ple of Apollo whom they call Delphinian, It is reported, 
fie that 
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that when this temple was finiſhed as far as to the roof, The- 
ſeus, unknown to all men, entered into the city ; that he 
was clothed with a garment which reached to his feet, 
and that his hair was elegantly diſpoſed, They farther 
report, that as ſoon as he arrived near the Delphinian tem- 
ple, he was aſked in deriſion, by thoſe who were employed 
in raiſing the roof, why a virgin like him, fit for marriage, 
wandered alone? But Theſeus made no reply to their queſ- 
tion, but freeing, as it is ſaid, the oxen from a cart which 
ſtood near, he raiſed the top of the cart to ſuch a height 
that it ſurpaſſed the roof of the temple. With reſpect to 
that part of the city which they call he Gardens, and the 
temple of Venus which it contains, there is nothing in 
theſe worthy of being noticed. For there is not any thing 
remarkable in the ſtatue of Venus which is near the tem- 
ple, nor in the ſquare figure ſacred to Hermes. But an 
epigram in this place ſignifies, that Celeſtial Venus is 
the eldeſt of thoſe divinities who are called the Parcz. 
But the ſtatue of Venus in the Gardens is the work of 
Alcamenes, and is one of the things at Athens which de- 
ſerve to be inſpected. There is alſo a temple of Hercules, 
whom they call Cyngſarges e but the particulars about the 
white dog may be underſtood by thoſe who read the 
oracle. | ; Es. 
The altars too of Hercules and Hebe are to be ſeen here, 
the latter of whom being the daughter of Jupiter is ſaid to 


have aſſociated with Hercules. There is alſo an altar of 


Alcamenes, and of Jolaus, who was the companion of Her- 


cules in many of his labours. But the Lyceum is denomi- 
nated from Lycius the ſon of Pandion. It was however from 

the firſt, and-is at the preſent time believed to be the tem- 

ple of Apollo; and that the god was firſt of all denomi- 
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nated from thence Lycius. It is alſo reported that the god 
is the cauſe of the T ermiſſenſes, to whom he fled from 
Egeus, being called Lycians. But behind the Lyceum is 
the tomb of the Lycian Niſus, who being cut off by Minos 
when he reigned over the Megarenſians, was taken away by 
the Athenians, and buried in this place. It is reported of 
this Niſus, that he had purple hairs on his head, and that 
he was warned, that death would be the conſequence of 
the loſs of theſe. It happened, however, that the Cretant 
entering into his terrtories, both took other cities of Megara 
by their incurſions, and, compelling Niſus to fy, beſieged 
him within the Niſzan walls. But then, it is ſaid, the 
daughter of Niſus, falling in love with Minos ſhaved, off 
her father's hairs. And ſuch is the report about Niſus. 
But the rivers which flow into Athens are, the Iliſſus, 
and Eridanus which falls into the Iliſſus, and has the ſame 
name with the Celtic Eridanus. And this Iliſſus is the 


river upon whoſe banks Orithyia playing was, according to 


report, raviſhed by Boreas, and married to the god. They 
add too that Boreas, on account of her alliance to the Athe- 
nians, deſtroyed many of the three-oared galleys of the Bar- 
barians. But the Athenians are of opinion that the Iliſſus 
is both ſacred to-gther gods and to the Muſes; and on the 
banks of. this river there is at preſent an altar of the 
Muſes, who are called Iliſſideg. Not far from hence is the 
place where the Pelopenneſiags flew Codrus the ſon of Me- 
lanthus who reigned over the Athenians. But when you 
have paſſed over the Thikus, you will perceive the place 
which is called Are, and the temple” of Diana the hunt- 
reſs; and en this account a bow 19 added to her ſtatue. 
But what Far now going to relates is not ſo delightful to 
the car, as e ee to behold. oo is ; ſtadium in this 
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part, of white ſtone, whoſe magnitude i 18 erinced by this 


circumſtance, that it commences from a mountain beyond 
the Iliſſus, and extends itſelf in a lunar-form figure to the 
bank of the river, ſo as to form a two-fold wall.. This 
ſtadium was built by an Athenian of the name of Hero- 
des, who conſumed a -great quantity of Pemclican ſtones 
in its conftrudtione” = | | | 


CHAP. XX. 


call Tripodes, and from whence the region is denomi- 


nated. In this place there are large temples of the gods, 


brazen tripods, and Works which particularly deſerve to 
be remembered. For a Satyr is to be ſeen here, in which 
Praxitiles is ſaid to haye greatly gloried. They farther 


report, that Phryne, with whom he was in love, once. 


aſking him which was the mot beautiful of his works, he 
conſented to give her his: productions, but would not 
inform her Which of them appeared to him to be 
moſt beautiful. Phryne therefore ordered her ſervant 0 
tell Praxitiles that his work- op Was on fire; and that 4 


great part of his works Were deftroyed, though as yet 1 


of them were not conſumed: by the fire, Praxitiles on 
this information haftily left hig. apartment, and declared 
that his affliction would be but trifling, af. the flames had 


but ſpared his Satyg and Love. Phryne hearing this big 
him be of good'conrape, for ho calamity had befallen him, 


but that ſhe had employed: this. ſtratagem, that the might 


force him to confels which he chought the moſt beautiful 
of his works. And Phrynez in con ſequence of ES 12. . 
| ener ve his 15 1 OS to 
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the Love and Bacchus which ſtand together were the 
work of Thymilus. There is alſo a moſt ancient temple of 
Bacchus near the theatre. And within the circumference 
of this temple there are two other temples, and as many 
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But in the temple of Dionyſus, which is near this 
place, there is a youthful Satyr extending a cup. But 


Bacchuſes. One of theſe is called Eleuthereus, and the 
other was made by Alcamenes, and is faſhioned 7 
ivory and gold The following pictures likewiſe are con- 
tained in the ſame place. Firſt, Bacchus leading Vulcan 
back to heaven, which originates from this Grecian fable: 
Vulcan as ſoon as he was born was hurled from heaven 
by Juno; but the god, not unmindful of the injury which 
he had received, ſent to Juno, as a gift, a golden throne 
which contained certain unapparent bonds, and with 
which the goddeſs was bound as ſoon as ſhe was ſeated on 
the throne. All the gods, however, except Bacchus, were 
unable to perſuade Vulcan to free Juno from her bonds; 
but Bacchus, in whom Vulcan placed no ſmall degree of 
confidence, haying intoxicated Vulcan, led him back to 
heaven. In the next place, there is a painting of Pentheus 
and Lycurgus ſuffering the puniſhment of their injurious 
conduct towards Bacchus. And after theſe, there is a 
picture in which Ariadne is repreſented fleeping, Theſeus 
ſpreading his ſails, and Bacchus pproaching in order to 
raviſh Ariadne. 

But not far from the temple of 8 and the theatre, 
which is near it, there is an edifice which was raiſed, as 
it is ſaid, in imitation of a ſtructure of Xerxes. And this 
building indeed has been reſtored ; for the ancient fabric 
was burnt by Sylla when he took Athens, But the cauſe 
7 this battle was as follows: : Mithridates reigned over 
"4 thoſe 
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thoſe Barbarians who dwell about the Euxine Pontus. 


Though before I proceed any farther it is neceſſary to 
obſerve, that ſuch as are deſirous of knowing under what 
pretext he warred upon the Romans, and how, when he 
invaded Afia, he forcibly brought other cities into his 
power, or entered into a friendly alliance with them— 
theſe particulars J ſhall leave to ſuch as wiſh to un- 
derſtand all the tranſactions of Mithridates. At pre- 
ſent I ſhall only explain what belongs to the capture of 
Athens, 2 | | 

There was an Athenian then, called Ariſtion, whom 
Mithridates employed as an ambaſſador to the Grecian 
cities. This man perſuaded the Athenians to prefer the 
friendſhip of Mithridates to that of the Romans. His 


: perſuaſions, however, were not effectual with all the Athe- - 


nians, but only with the common people, and theſe the 
moſt ſeditious; for ſuch of the Athenians as were of any 
conſequence willingly betook themſelves to the Romans. 
But when the engagement took place, the Romans had 
greatly the advantage, and, a flight of the Athenians en- 
ſuing, the Romans purſued Ariſtion and the Athenians to 
the city, but Archelaus and the Barbarians to the Piræeus. 
This Archelaus was a commander in the army of Mithri- 


dates, who, prior to this, invading the Magnetes that in- 


habit Sipylum ſlaughtered indeed many of the Barbarians, 
but was himſelf wounded in the engagement. After this, 
the Athenians were beſieged 3 and Taxilus, the general of 
Mithridates' forces, who then inveſted with his army 
| Elatea in Phocis, hearing of their defeat led his forces 
into Attica, The Roman general being informed of this 


circymſtance, left a part of his army to continue the ſiege, 
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and haſtened with the greater part of his forces to meet 
Taxilus in Bœotia. But on the third day after his arrival 
meſſengers came from both armies into the Roman camps; 
to the camps of Sylla, informing him that the walls of 
Athens were taken; and to the beſiegers, that Taxilus was 
vanquiſhed in battle near Chzronea. 

Sylla, therefore, as ſoon as he came to Athens, col- 
lecting all ſuch Athenians as had oppoſed him into the 
Ceramicus, ordered, that every tenth man by lot ſhould 
be led to death. And the anger of Sylla againſt the 
Athenians ſuffering no remiſſion, certain perſons, among 
them ſecretly came to Delphos, and enquired of the 
oracle whether it was neceſſary that the Athenians ſhould 
be entirely deſtroyed. But the god, in anſwer to them, 
gave that oracle concerning the bladder. After this, Sylla 
was attacked with that diſeaſe which is ſaid to have been 
fatal to Pherecydes Syrus. Sylla, indeed, was guilty of much 
greater cruelty to the Athenians than it became a Roman 
to inflict. It does not, however, appear to me that the 
behaviour of the Athenians to Sylla was the cauſe of 
their calamity, but that it aroſe from Jupiter the avenger 
of ſuppliants, who puniſhed them by this means for 
Naughtering Ariſtion after he had fled to the temple of 
Minerva for refuge. But the Athenians who ſuffered: in 
this manner, in a war with the Romans, were reſtored to 


their former flouriſhing condition in the reign of the Em- 
peror Adrian. 
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CHAP, XXI. 


BUT in the theatre at Athens there are many images 
of obſcure tragic and comic poets ;z for except Menander 
there is not any celebrated comic poet; and of the tragic 
poets there are only two of great renown, viz. Euripides 
and Sophocles. But it is reported that, at the time when 
Sophocles died, the Lacedzmonians made an irruption into 


Attica, and that Bacchus himſelf appeared as their leader, 


commanding them to venerate a new Siren with the ſame 
honours which are uſually paid to the dead. And in 
a dream about Sophocles, this Siren was ſeen with the 
poetical compoſitions of Sophocles in his hands. Indeed 
it is uſual even now to compare poems and diſcourſes, 
which are replete with an alluring power, to the ſong of 
a Siren. But with reſpect to the image of Æſchylus and 


the picture in which his valour at Marathon is repre- 


ſented, I am of opinion that theſe were produced a long 
time after his death. | 
AÆſchylus indeed ſays of himſelf, that when he was a 


boy, he once fell aſleep in a field, where he was watching 


ſome grapes, and that Bacchus appeared to him in a 


dream, and exhorted him to write tragedies. He adds, 
that as ſoon as it was day (for he was willing to be per- 
ſuaded) he made trial of his {kill in compoſing a{tragedy, 
and ſucceeded with eaſe. But in the wall which they call 
Southern, and which extends from the tower to the 
theatre, a golden head of the Gorgon Meduſa is con- 
tained; and together with it the ægis is to be ſeen. 
Likewiſe, in the top of the theatre there is a cave among 
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the rocks under the tower. In this cavern there is a tri- 
pod, together with the images of Apollo and Diana 
repreſented in the act of deſtroying the children of 


Niobe. Aſter I had ſeen this Niobe, I proceeded to the 


mountain Sipylus. Near this place there is a rock and a 


precipice, which to one who ſtands near it does not 
exhibit the ſhape of a woman, but he who beholds it at a 
diſtance, will think he ſees a woman weeping and la- 
menting. | p 

But on proceeding from the theatre to the Athenian 
tower, you will ſee the tomb of Calus. After Dædalus 
bad ſlain this Calus, who was the ſon and diſciple of his 
ſiſter, he fled into Crete and afterwards to 3 1 in 


Sicily. But the temple of Eſculapius is well worthy of 


inſpection, as well on accouut of the ſtatues of the god 
and his ſons, as the pictures which it contains. There is 
alſo a fountain in this temple, near which they report 


HFalirrhothius the ſon of Neptune was ſlain by Mars for. 


having diſgraced his daughter Alcippe. In this place too, 


among other things, there is a Sarmatican coat of mail, 
which if well inſpected evinces that the Barbarians are no 
leſs ſkilful in arts than the Grecians. For the Sarmatians 
neither have iron, nor is it imported to them from other 
nations, as theſe Barbarians are more than all others free 
from aſſociation with foreign countries. In conſequence 
therefore of this want of iron, they have deviſed wicker 


inſtead of iron tops for their ſpears. Their bows and 


arrows too are of cornel wood, and the tops of theſe are 
wicker. They likewiſe in battle throw chains about every 
enemy they meet with, and at the ſame time their horſes 


turning about, they throw down the enemy entangled in 


their chains. 


But 


— 
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But they faſhion their coats of mail after the following 
manner. Each of theſe Barbarians has a great quantity 
of horſes; for their land is not ſeparated into parts ſo 
as to be ſubſervient to the uſe of private perſons, nor 
does it bear any thing except ruſtic wood, as the inhabi- 
tants are nothing more than Nomades. 'Theſe horſes 
they not only uſe for the purpoſes of war, but they ſacri- 
fice them to their country gods, and even uſe them for 
food. But collecting tlie hoofs of theſe animals and puri- 
fying and dividing them, they poliſh them ſo as to reſem- 
ble the ſcales of a dragon. He indeed who has not ſeen 
a dragon, may compare this compoſition from hoofs to a 
pine nut while yet green. This ſcale-like compoſition 
they perforate, and ſew it together with the nerves of 
horſes and oxen, and afterwards uſe it for coats of mail, 
which are not inferior to thoſe of the Greeks either for 
elegance or ſtrength ; as they will ſuſtain a blow given 
either remotely or near at hand. Linen coats of mail indeed 
are not in a ſimilar manner uſeful to warriors, becauſe 
they are pervious to the vehement percuſſions of iron, and 
only ſerve as a defence to hunters; for in theſe the teeth 
of lions.and panthers are rendered debile and blunt. And 
you may perceive linen coats of mail ſuſpended both in 
other temples, and in the temple of Grynzus Apollo. The 
grove too of this god is moſt beautifully planted with 
trees, and is no leſs delectable for the ſweet ſmell which 
it exhales, than for the pleaſant ſpectacles which it 
"affords, | 
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CHAP. XXII... 


Bur after the temple of Eſculapius, in the way which 
leads to the tower, the temple of Themis preſents itſelf 
to the view, before which there is the tomb of Hippolytus 
who is reported to have died through imprecations. In- 
deed the very Barbarians that are not ignorant of the 
Greek tongue, are acquainted with the love of Phædra, 
and the miniſtrant boldneſs of her nurſe. But there is 
nkewiſe among the Troezenians a tomb of Hippolytus, 
about which there is the following account. Theſeus, 
when he intended to marry Phædra, being unwilling, if 
he ſhould have any children by her, either that they 
ſhould reign over Hippolytus, or Hippolytus over them, 
on this account ſent Hippolytus to Troezen to one Pit- 
theus, both that he might be there educated, and that he 
might at length govern the Troezenians. Some time after 
this Theſeus having ſlain Pallas and his ſons, who had 
made an inſurrection againſt him, came to Troezen for 
the purpoſe of purifying himſelf from the ſlaughter. Here 
it was that Phædra firſt ſaw Hippolytus, and through the 
violence of her love, laid the plan of her own deſtruction. 
And a myrtle is to this day preſerved by the Troezenians, 
whoſe leaves are perforated in every part. They report 
that this was not the caſe with the myrtle at firſt, but 
that it was perforated in this manner by Phzdra, with the 
pin that faſtened her hair, through the anguiſh of love. 
But Theſeus firſt introduced the worſhip of Venus 
Popularis, and of the goddeſs Perſuaſion, when he led the 
the Athenian people from the fields, and formed them 
: | inte 
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OF GREECE. | 81 
into one city. The ancient ſtatues of theſe divinities do 
not exiſt at preſent, though the ſtatues which are now: 
extant are hy no means the productions of the moſt 
ignoble artificers. There is alſo a temple of Earth the 
nurſe of youths, and of virid Ceres. But the reaſon of 
: theſe appellations may be known from the prieſts. Again, 
there is only bne entrance to the tower, for the other ways 
are inacceſſible, either. through ſteep rocks, or a ſtrong 
wall. But'the ſummits of the veſtibules, which they call 
Propylza, are faſhioned from white ſtone ; and at preſent 

' theſe porches are preferred before other works, both for 
their ornament, and the magnitude. of the ſtones from 
which they are compoſed. With reſpect to the equeſtrian 
ſtatues I cannot ſay who were their artificers, whether 

| they were made by the ſons. of Xenophon, or bby ſome _ 
ether, as an ornament to the place. 

| But on the right hand of the dn there is a 

| temple of 7 ifory without Wings. From hence there is a 

proſpe& of the ſea; and they report that Ægeus, hurling 
himſelf into this ſea, periſned. For it is ſaid that The- 
ſeus, when he departed to ſlay the Minotaur, in conſe- 
quence of confiding in his own. valour, told his father 
that he would uſe white ſails, if he returned victorious 
from the ſlaughter” of the bull. But Ægeus, who was 
ignorant that Ariadne had been carried away, perceiving 
that the veſſel of Theſeus had black fails, concluded that 
his ſon Was dead, and hurled himſelf into the ſea. And 
the Atheniatis have a ſepulchre which they. call the herum 

of Ægeus. On the left hand of the veſtibules, there ĩs a 

dwelling adorned with pictures, mong which thoſe whoſe 
figures are not ſufficiently apparent are injured by time. 

Diomed is to be ſeen here, and Ulyſſes, the former carry- 
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62 THE DESCRIPTION 


ing from Lemnos the arrows of Philoctetes, and the lattet 
carrying the Palladium from Ilium. Among the pictures 
too, Oreſtes is repreſented ſlaying Ægiſthus, and Pylades 
beheading the ſons of Nauplius, who came to the aſſiſt- 
ance of Ægiſthus. But near the tomb of Achilles, 
Polyxena is about to be ſlaughtered ; and Homer was 
certainly right in omitting to mention ſo cruel a deed. 


He likewiſe appears to me to have acted well when relat- 


ing that Scyros was deſtroyed by Achilles, he does not 
ſay that Achilles lived in that iſland with the virgins, 
which almoſt all other poets have aſſerted, and which 
Polygnotus has repreſented in the picture. 

But the ſame Polygnotus has painted Ulyſſes ſtanding 


by Nauſicaa, and the virgins who were waſhing their gar- 


ments with her, according to the relation of Homer. 


There are alſo other pictures, and among theſe the picture 


of Alcibiades, and equeſtrian monuments of the victory 
at Nemea. Perſeus too is ſeen here, carrying to Polydectes 


at Seriphos the head of Meduſa. But it is not proper 
that I ſhould relate the particulars concerning Meduſa in 


a deſcription of Attica. Among theſe pictures omitting 
the boy carrying water-pots, and the-wreſtler painted by 
Timænetus, Muſæus is to be ſeen, who as I find it report- 
ed in certain verſes was enabled to fly through the bene- 
ficence of Boreas. It appears to me, however, that Ono- 
macritus is the author of theſe verſes ; for there is nothing 
extant of Muſæus which can be depended on except 

hymn to Ceres, compoſed for the Lycomidæ. But in the 
entrance to the tower there is a ſtatue of Mercury, whom 
they call Propylzus, and ftatues of the Graces, beth 
which are ſaid to have been made by Socrates the fon 
of Sophroniſcus, who, according to the teſtimony of the 
Pythian 


Pythian Apollo, was the wiſeſt of men; an encomium ; | 
which the oracle was by no means willing to beſtow on 1 
Anacharſis, though he came to Delphos with a view of f 4 
receiving the elogium of the god. | | 


. x 7 
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Bur among other things which the Greeks report of 
themſelves, they relate, that, of their anceſtors there were 
ſeven wiſe men, among which they enumerate the Leſbian 
tyrant, and Periander the ſon of Cypſelus; though indeed 
Piſiſtratus and his ſon Hippias were both more philanthro- 
pic and wiſe than Periander, and were likewiſe ſuperior 
to him in warlike and political affairs; eſpecially before 
Hippias gave way to his anger on other occaſions, and 
particularly with reſpec to the harlot Leæna. For after \ 
the death of Hipparchus (I ſpeak of an affair which was 
never before committed to writing, though it is believed 
by the greater part of the Athenians) he inflicted wounds 
on this woman till ſhe died ; and this in conſequence of 
knowing that ſhe was the . aſſociate of Ariſtogiton, and 
conjecturing from thence that ſhe was by no means igno- 
rant of the conſpiracy againſt Hipparchus. But the Athes 
nians, being freed from the tyranny of the children of 
Piſiſtratus, dedicated a brazen lioneſs to the memory of 
this woman; and near it is the ſtatue of Venus, which 
they report was the gift of * Callias, and the work of 
Calamis, | 
But not far from this, there is a brazen ſtatue of Dü- 
trephes pierced with arrows. This Diitrephes both per- 
formed other actions which the Athenians celebrate, and 
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64 THE DESCRIPTION 

brought back the hired Thracians, who (Demoſthenes 
having ſet ſail from Syracuſe) came too late for the pur- 
poſe for which they were wanted. Beſides this, Dütrephes 
when he came to the Chalcidican Euripus, left the ſea, and 
took Mycaleſus, a Mediterranean city. But when the city 
was taken, the Thracians not only ſlew the Mycaleſian war- 
riours, but the women and children. And the truth of this 
aſſertion is evinced by the following circumſtance, What- 
ever cities of the Bœotians the Thebans deſtroyed, are 
reſtored at preſent by thoſe very men that fled from the | 


Daughter. And there can be no doubt but that the Myca- 


lefians would have returned alſo, if they had not been 
totally cut off by the Barbarians. Indeed I cannot ſuf- 
ficiently admire that Dütrephes ſhould be repreſented 
pierced with arrows, at a time when it was not the native. 
cuſtom of any of the Greeks, except the Cretans, to fight 
with arrows. For we know that the Opuntian Locrians 


uſed heavy armour in the Perſian war; and Homer relates 


that they came to Troy with bows and ſlings. But 


neither did the Malienſes retain the uſe of arrows; nor 


does it appear that they knew the uſe of them prior to 
Philoctetes, or that they retained the art long after him. 
But near the ſtatue of Dütrephes (for I am not will- 
ing to write about more obſcure images) there are ſtatues 
of the gods, viz one of Hygia, who they report is the 
daughter of Eſculapius, and another of Minerva who is 
likewiſe called Hygia. In the ſame place too there is a 
ſtone of no great magnitude, but of a ſize about ſufficient 
for a little man to fit upon. They report that Silenus 
reſted on this ſtone, when Bacchus firſt came into Attica; 
for they call Bilenus the eldeſt of all the Satyrs. But with 


reſpeQ to the Satyrs, that I might know ſomething more 
about 


OF GREECE. 6 


about them than others, I have diſcourſed with many on 
the ſubject. And among the reſt Euphemus Car inform- 
ed me, that when he ſailed to Italy, he was driven by the 
violence of the wind to the external ſea; that there were 
many deſert iſlands in this place which were inhabited by 
ſavages; and that the ſailors were unwilling to land upon 


ſuch of theſe as they had been driven upon before, but 


that at that time they landed on them through neceſſity. 
Theſe iſlands are called by the ſailors Satyridæ; the in- 
habitants are of a yellow eolour, and have tails at their 


loins not much leſs than thoſe of horſes. Theſe people, | 


as ſoon as they perceived the ſailors, ran to the ſhip and, 


without uttering a word, ſeized the women that were in 


the veſſel. But the ſailors, being terrified in the extreme, 
expoſed a Barbarian female upon the iſland; and the 


Satyrs not only violated that part of her body which 
nature points out for the purpoſe of coition, but every 


part of her body in a ſimilar manner. 

But in the Athenian tower, I ſaw, among other things 
worthy of inſpection, a brazen ſtatue of the boy Lycius 
(the work of Myron), holding a laver in his hand; and a 
Perſeys, the work of the ſame Myron, repreſented deſtroy- 
ing Meduſa. In the ſame place too there is the temple 
of Brauronian Diana: and the ſtatue indeed is the work 
of Praxitiles; but the name of the goddeſs is derived 


from the town Brauron, where there is an ancient image 


which they call Taurica Diana. There is likewiſe a bra- 
zen horſe to be ſeen here, which they call Durius. And 
that this warlike machine was made by Epeus, for the 
purpoſe of throwing down walls, is obvious to every one 
who does not believe that the Trojans were perfectly 
ſtupid. But it is reported that the beſt of the Greeks were 
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66 THE DESCRIPTION 


concealed within this horſe; and indeed the ſhape of the 
braſs correſponds with this report ; for Mneſtheus, Teucer, 


and the ſons of Theſeus leaped forth from the inſide of 
this horſe. | 


But among the ſtatues which are placed after the 1 


there i is an image made by Critias, of a perſon, during the 


government of Charinus, running in armour. Oenobius 
alſo is honoured for the ſervice which he rendered Thu- 
cydides the ſon of Olorus. For this Oenobius was the oc- 
caſion of a decree being paſſed that Thucydides ſhould re- 
turn to Athens; though Thucydides immediately on his 
return deſtroyed Oenobius by his ſtratagems, whoſe ſe- 


pulchre is not far from the gates called Melitides. But 


the particulars which are mentioned by other writers 
about Hermolychus the pancratiaſt and Phormio the ſon 
of Aſopichus I ſhall paſs over in filence. The following 

circumſtance however about Phormio deſerves to be re- 
corded: It once happened that this Phormio was deeply 
in debt, though for the integrity of his life and the 
ſplendour of his anceſtors he was equal to. any of the 
Athenians. In conſequence of this, Phormio departing ta 
the town Pæanienſis, as a fit place of retreat, was during 
his abſence decreed the command of the Athenian fleet. 
Phormio, however, would not accept the command, be- 
cauſe he could not eſtabliſh his authority among the 
ſoldiers till he was liberated from his debts. But tha 
Athenians, as they unanimouſly wiſhed. him for their 

leader, diſcharged the whole of his debts. 


CHAP. 


1 
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IN this place too there is a Minerva chaſtiſing Silenus tho 
Marſian, becauſe he took up the pipes which the goddeſs 
had thrown away. And beſides what I have mentioned, 
there is a repreſentation of the battle of Theſeus with 
the Minotaur, whether this animal was a man or a wild 
beaſt, which laſt is the prevailing opinion. At preſent, 
indeed, the women perform prodigious things, and ſuch 
as are much more wonderful than this. Phrixus likewiſe 
is to be ſeen here, the ſon of- Athamas, who was carried 


to Colchis on a ram. But he is repreſented ſacrificing 


the ram to ſome unknown god (though it appears to be 


that divinity which the Orchomenians call Laphyſtius), 
and beholding the burning thighs which he had cut off - 


according to the Grecian. rites. There are alſo other 
ſtatues of the gods, and among theſe Hercules according 
to the fable ſtrangling the dragons ; Minerva riſing from 


the head of Jupiter; and a bull the gift of the Areopagitæ. 


But on what account this bull 1 leaves room 
for abundant conjecture. 

We have before obſerved, that the Athenians far excel 
other nations in their attention to divine concerns ; for 
they firſt of all denominated Minerva Ergane ; firſt wor- 
ſhipped mutilated Mercuries; and dedicated a temple to 
the Dæmon of worthy” men. But he who very much 

eſteems the elaborate productions of art, may behold the 
following ancient ſtatues. There is a man with a helmet 


on his head, the work of Cleoetas, who alſo faſhioned the 


nails of this man from ſilver. There is likewiſe a ſtatue of 
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Earth, imploring ſhowers from Jupiter; whether the Athe- 
nians at the time this ſtatue was made were in want of 
rain, or whether all Greece was then oppreſſed with a vehe- 
ment drought. Timotheus Cononis is alſo to be ſeen here, 
and Conon himſelf; likewiſe Procne deliberating concern- 
ing her ſon—and Itys ; both which were dedicated by Al- 
camenes. The ſame perſon too made a Minerva exhibit- 
ing the plant of the olive, and Neptune exhibiting water. 
There is here hkewiſe a ſtatue of Jupiter, the work of 
Leochares, and of a Jupiter who 1s denominated Polieus. 
The manner of ſacriſicing to this divinity is as follows ; 
but the reaſon of it I ſhall paſs over in filence. They 
place barley mingled with wheat upon the altar of Jupiter 
Polieus, but they do not admit of a guard upon the occa- 
ſion. The ox who is prepared for the ſacrifice touches 
theſe fruits when he reaches the altar; and the prieſt, 
whom they call Buphonus, or the ox-{layer, hurling his 
ax at the ox (ſor this is their ſacred cuſtom), flies after- 
wards haſtily away. But thoſe that ſtand near, as if they 
did not ſee the ſtriker of the ox, lead the ax to judgment. 
And ſuch is their manner of performing facrifice. 

But in that temple which they call the Parthenon, and 
in that part of the Tortoiſe which is denominated Aquilæ, 
there are ſtatues pertaining to the. nativity of Minerva. 
And in the hinder part there is a repreſentation of the 
conteſt between Minerva and Neptune about Attica. The 
ſtatue of the goddeſs is formed from ivory and gold, and 
the image of a ſphinx is placed on the cone of her hel- 
met. But when I deſcribe the Bœotian affairs, I ſhall re- 
late the particulars reſpecting the ſphinx. On each ſide of 
her helmet too there are griſſins: and theſe grithns are ſaid 
by Ariſteas the Proconneſian, in his yerſes, to have fought 
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for the ſake of gold with the Arimaſpi who dwell above 


the Iſedones. The gold indeed which the griffins guard, 
the poet ſays, was ſent from the earth; but the Ari- 
maſpi had each of them but one eye from their birth. He 
adds, that the griflins are like lions, but that they have the 
wings and beak of an eagle. And thus much ae 
griffins. | 25 

But the ſtatue of Minerva is erect, with a garment 
reaching to her feet. There is a head of Meduſa, faſhion- 


ed from ivory, in her breaſt, and a Victory of about four 


cubits in length. In her hand ſhe holds a ſpear, a ſhield 
lies at her feet, and near her ſpear there is a dragon, which 
may perhaps be Erichthonius; and at the baſe of the ſtatue 
the generation of Pandora is repreſented. Heſiod, indeed, 


and other poets, aſſert, that Pandora was the firſt woman, 


and that the race of women had not any ſubſiſtence prior to 


Pandora. In this place I remember to have ſeen only one 


ſtatue of the emperor Adrian, and in the entrance to the 
temple a ſtatue of Iphicrates, who exhibited many and 
admirable works. Beyond the temple there is a brazen 
Apollo, which they report was made by Phidias. But 
they call the ſtatue Parnopius, becauſe the god once ba- 
niſhed from this country locuſts, which greatly injured 
the land. And that theſe inſects were expelled they are 
indeed certain; but they do not report in what manner 
this was accompliſhed. I know, indeed, that locuſts have 
been thrice deſtroyed in the mountain Sipylus, but not 


after the ſame manner; for once the god exterminated 


them by a violent wind; at another time by vehement 


heat; and the third time by unexpected cold. And ſuch 
are the particulars which happened in my time AY 


the deſtruction of locuſts. 
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CHAP.  XRV. 


| . in the tower of _ Athenians there is a Rise of 


Pericles the ſon of Xanthippus, and of Xanthippus himſelf, 
who engaged in a naval battle with the Perſians at My- 
cale. The ſtatue of Pericles however is ſeparated from 
the reſt; but that of Anacreon Teuis ſtands near Xan- 
2 This Anacreon was the firſt, after the Leſbian 
ppho, who employed a great part of his works on ama- 
ſubjects; and his figure is as it were that of a man 


3 while intoxicated. But the females which are 


near him, viz. Io the daughter of Inachus, and Calliſto 
the daughter of Lycaon, were made by Dinomenes. And 
ſimilar things are related of both theſe; for in each ſtory 
we find the love of Jupiter, the anger of Juno, and a me- 
tamorphoſis of Io into a cow, and of Calliſto into a bear. 
But in the ſouthern wall of the tower, the war of the 


Giants, who inhabited the iſthmus of Pallene, is repre- 
ſented; the battle of the Athenians againſt the Amazons; 


their illuſtrious actions at Marathon againſt the Medes; 
and the ſlaughter of the Gauls in Myſia: all which were 


dedicated by Attalus, and each hens. med about the ſpace 


of two cubits. 

But among the other ſtatues there is one of Olympiodo- 
rus, who is thus honoured for the magnitude of his actions, 
and particularly for having raiſed the hopes of the Athe- 
nians, when through the iniquity of the times, and their 
frequent loſſes in war, they had almoſt abandoned them- 
ſelves to c eſpair. For, in conſequence of that misfortune 
at Chæronea, all Greece was diſtreſſed; ſince even thoſe 

that 
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that merely beheld the danger, and ſuch as were in the 
army with the Macedonians were enſlaved. At that time 
indeed Philip took many cities, but he greatly injured the 
Athenians, under the pretext of a peace, by taking their 
lands from them, and the empire of the ſea, Hence, as 
long as Philip reigned, and after him Alexander, the 
Athenians were obliged to be quiet. But when, on the 
death of Alexander, the Macedonians choſe Aridzus for a 
king (at the ſame time committing the adminiſtration of 
affairs to Antipater), then the Athenians did not think it 
any longer proper that Greece ſhould be oppreſſed by the 
Macedonians. In conſequence of'this, they immediately 
took up arms, and excited others to engage in the war. 

But the cities which united with the Athenians on this 
occaſion were, of the Peloponneſians, Argos, Epidaurus, 
Sicyon, Troezen, the Eleans, Phliaſians and Meſſenians. 


But of thoſe beyond the iſthmus of the Corinthians, the 


Locrians, Phocenſes, Theſſalians, Caryſtus, and the Acar- 
nanes, who contributed in conjunction with the Ætolians. 
But the Bœotians, who after the deſtruction of Thebes 
took poſſeſſion of the Theban land, fearing that the Athe- 
nians would again eje& them from Thebes, would not 
enter into an alliance with them in the war, but aſſiſted 
the Macedonians to the utmoſt of their power. But 


when the cities, which then affociated together for the 


purpoſe of carrying on war, had choſen their reſpective 
commanders, the ſeveral nations unanimouſly choſe the 
Athenian Leoſthenes for the general of all the forces, 
both on account of the dignity of his city, and his ſkill 
in military affairs; and likewiſe becauſe he had benefited 


the whole of Greece. For when Alexander determined 
to diſtribute the Greeks who had received a ſtipend from 
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Darius into the Perſian cities, Leoſthenes, before this 
could be accompliſhed by Alexander, came with a fleet 


into Europe. And then indeed, when the ſplendour. of 


his actions ſurpaſſed the expectations of all men, his 
death was not more lamentable than calamitous to all. 
For then the Macedonian guards, attacking the Athenians, 
firſt of all took Munychia, then the Pirzeus, and after- 
wards the long walls. Antipater however dying, Olym- 
pias departing from Epirus reigned for a time after having 
cut off Aridæus. But, not long after this, the city was 
taken by Caſſander, and given up to the multitude of the 
Macedonians. | | 
Caſſander therefore obtaining the government (that I 
may omit what does not. belong to the Athenians), took 
Panactus, a wall in Attica, together with Salamina, and 
gave the Athenians for a ruler Demetrius the ſon of Pha- 
noſtratus, a man renowned for his wiſdom. But Deme- 
trius the ſon of Antigonus, a youth defrous of being ho- 


noured by Greece, deprived this Demetrius of his govern- 


ment. Caſſander, however, who vehemently hated the 
Athenians, perſuaded Lachares, who at that time held the 
firſt place among the people, and with whom he was very 
familiar, to take upon himſelf the royal authority; and this 
Lacharis was, of all the men we are acquainted with, the 
moſt ſavage in his manners, and the moſt impious towards 
the gods. But Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus, though 
he diſagreed in ſome reſpects with the Athenians, yet 
overturned the tyranny of Lachares. And Lachares, when 
he ſaw that the walls were taken, fled to the Bœotians. 
But here, having taken the golden ſhield from the tower, 
and carried away all ſuch ornaments of Minerva as wen 
capable of being removed, he was flain by the Coronæans, 


in 


Or UC o 
in conſequence of their believing him to be uncommonly 
rich. Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus, however, though 
he freed the Athenians from their tyrants, yet did not im- 
mediately after the maſſacre of Lachares, reſtore them the 
Pirzeus; but ſome time after having reduced the city 
under his own authority, he fortified that place which 


they call the Muſeum. But within the ancient precin&, 


in a direction oppoſite to the tower, there is a hill in 
which the poet Muſzus 1s reported to have ſung, and in 
which, when worn out with age, he was buried; and in 
the {ame place afterwards a monument was erected to one 
Syrus. . hill Demetrius took care to fortify. 


CHAP Y*$YL 


SOME years after this, the beſt of the Athenians called. 
to mind the deeds of their anceſtors, and perceiving how 


much the dignity of their republic was degraded, imme- 
diately chofe Olympiodorus for their commander. But 
he was no ſooner choſen than he led againſt the Macez- 


donians both young and old without any exception, truſt- 
ing that he ſhould reſtore the glory of his country more 
by the ſoldiers alacrity than ſtrength. Engaging there- 


fore with the Macedonians in fight he vanquiſhed them, 
and, purſuing them flying into the Muſeum, took the 
place, and thus freed the Athenians from the Macedonian 
yoke. But though all the Athenians at that time acted 
in a manner deſerving of praiſe, yet the hardy under- 


taking of Leocritus the ſon of Protarchus ſurpaſſed the 


achievements of all the reſt. For he was the firſt that 
aſcended the walls, and was the firſt that broke into the 
Muſeum. 
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Muſeum, And in conſequenee of his being flain in the 
battle, the Athenians, among other honours which they 
paid him, dedicated his ſhield to Jupiter the Liberator, 
with an. inſcription expreſſing his name and illuſtrious 
_ enterpriſe. 

But Olympiodorus, excluſive of thoſe great achieve- 
ments which we have already related, not only recovered 
the Pirzeus and Munychia, but vanquiſhed the ſame 
Macedonians when they invaded Eleuſis, by collecting a 
band of. Eleuſinians; and, prior to this, when Caſſander 
intended to invade Attica, Olympiodorus ſailing to Ætolia 
perſuaded the Ætolians to aſſiſt him, and by this means 
freed the Athenians from the impending war. But the 
Athenians have raiſed monuments of honour to this 
Olympiodorus, both in the tower and the Prytaneum 3 
and Eleuſis contains pictures of his achievements. The 
Phocenſians too, that inhabit Elatea, have placed a brazen 
ſtatue of Olympiodorus at Delphos, becauſe he aſſiſted 
them when they were deſerted by Caſſander. But near 

the ſtatue of Olympiodorus, there is a brazen ſtatue of 
Diana, who is called Leucophrone, which was dedicated 
by the ſons of Themiſtocles. For the Magnetes, over 
whom Themiſtocles ruled by the appointment of the king, 
worſhip Diana Leucophrone. But it is not proper that I, 
who am deſcribing the whole of Greece, ſhould dwell any 
longer on theſe particulars, 5 

Again, therefore, Endoeus was an Athenian by bj 
but the diſciple of Dædalus. This Endoeus foll 
Dædalus, flying to Crete on account of the ſlaugh 
Calus. The ſtatue of Minerva ſitting is the wor 
man, which has an inſcription ſignifying that, 
cated by Callias and made by Endoeus, In 

| place 
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place too there is a building which they call Erectheus; 
and in the veſtibule of it there is an altar of Jupiter the 
ſupreme, upon which they do not ſacrifice any thing ani- 
mated ; but placing a certain kind of cakes, they at the 
ſame time forbid the uſe of wine on the occaſion. But 
on entering into this edifice there is an altar of Neptune, 
upon which, in compliance with an oracle, they ſacrifice 
to Erectheus, and an altar of the hero Buta, and a third 
of Vulcan. In the wall there are paintings pertaining to 
the family of the Butadæ. But the building itſelf is two- 
fold, and contains a well of marine water, which is by no 
means a circumſtance extremely wonderful, ſince the moſt 
inland inhabitants, and particularly the Aphrodiſienſes in 
Caria, have wells of this kind. There are certain writings 
however extant, which afſert, that when the ſouth wind 
blows this water yields the ſound of waves; and in the 
rock there is a repreſentation of a trident. But theſe 
circumſtances are ſaid to evince the conteſt of Minerva 
with Neptune for Attica. 


Indeed, both the city and all the country is ſacred to 


Minerya for whatever other divinities they worſhip in 
their different towns, yet the reverence which they pay to 


Minerva is univerſally the ſame. But the moſt holy of 


all the images is that ſtatue of Minerva which, by the com- 
mon conſent of all the towns, before they collected them» 


ſelves into one city, was dedicated in that place which is 


now called the Zower, but was then denominated the city, 
It is reported that this ſtatue fell from heaven; but whe- 
ther this was the caſe or not, I ſhall not at preſent attempt 
to prove. Callimachus made for the ſtatue of the goddeſs 
a lamp of gold, which, when filled with oil, burns day and 


night for the you of a year; and this 1 is owing to the : 
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wick of the lamp being made of Carpaſian flax, which 
alone of all other things is unconfumable by fire. Above 
the lamp there is a brazen palm- tree, which riſing to the 
roof of the building diſſipates the fume. But Callimachus, 
who made the lamp, though he does not rank among the 
firſt ſtatuaries, yet in wiſdom he excels them all ; for he 
firſt of all deviſed a method of perforating ſtones ; and as 
to his being called Cacizotechnos, or a calumniator of his 
own art, he either gave himſelf this name, or uſurped it 
when impoſed by others. 


C H-A-P..- VII. 


IN the temple of Polias, there is a wooden Mercury, 
not very conſpicuous for the branches of myrtle with 
which it 1s ſurrounded, and which is ſaid to have been 
-the gift of Cecrops. But among the ancient gifts which 
deſerve to be mentioned, there is a joined bed-ſeat, the 
work of Dædalus: and, among the ſpoils of the Medes, a 
coat of mail of Maſiſtius, who had the command of the 
horſe at Platæa; and a Perſian ſcimitar, which is ſaid. to 
have belonged to Mardonius. We know indeed that 
Maſiſtius was flain by the Athenian horſe ; but Mardo- 
nius, fighting againſt the Lacedzmonians, was, ſlain by a 
Spartan ſoldier ; ſo that it does not appear to me that 
the Lacedzmonians had this ſcimitar in their poſſeſſion at 
firſt, or, if they had, they certainly would not permit the 
Athenians to take it away. With reſpect to the olive, 
they report nothing concerning it, except that it ſerves 
as a monument to prove the conteſt of Minerva for 
Attica. They aſſert likewiſe, that this olive, being burnt : 
. i when 
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when the Perſians took the city from the * bloſ- 
ſomed the ſame day to the height of two cubits. 

Bur the temple of Pandroſus joins to that of Minerva; 
for Pandroſus alone, of all her ſiſters, was faithful to her 
truſt. The particulars, however, which appear to me moſt 
admirable, and which are not generally known, I ſhall 
take upon me to deſcribe. 'There are two virgins that 
dwell not far from the temple of Polias, and who are 
called by the Athenians Canephoræ. Theſe virgins for a 
certain time dwell with the goddeſs, and when the feſtive 
day arrives they carry on their heads in the night cer- 
tain things which the prieſteſs orders them to take ; the 
prieſteſs at the ſame time neither knowing what ſhe gives 
them, nor the virgins what they carry. But there is a 
certain encloſure in the city, not far from that which is 
called the encloſure of Venus in the gardens ; and in this 
there is a natural ſubterranean deſcent. Into this cave 
the virgins deſcend, leave behind them the things which 
they carried, and take up ſome other concealed thing in 
its ſtead. Theſe virgins are for that time diſmiſſed, and 
other virgins are led to the tower in their ſtead. 

But by the temple of Minerva there is the image of an 
old woman, which may be eaſily carried, as it is not 
more than a cubit in height; and the inſcription ſignifies | 
that ſhe was the ſervant of one Lyſimacha. There are 
alſo two great ſtatues of braſs, in the poſition of two men | 
fighting; and one of theſe they call Erechtheus, but the 
other Eumolpus. But ſuch Athenians as are acquainted 
with ancient affairs, know that this Immaradus was the 
ſon of Eumolpus whom Erechtheus flew. At the baſe of 
this ſtatue, there 1s a ſtatue of Endoeus, who was the 
prophet of Tolmides, and another of Tolmides himſelf, 
who, 
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who, commanding the Athenian fleet, both injured others, 
and particularly the maritime land of the Peloponneſians. 
The ſame perſon alfo burnt the ſhips of the Lacedzmoni- 


ans at Gythium; and afterwards attacking the neighbour- 
ing coaſts, took Euboea and the iſland of the Cytheræans. 


But paſſing afterwards into Sicyonia, he drove back into 
the city thoſe that endeavoured to prevent him from 
depopulating the land. And from thence returning to 
Athens, he brought Euboea and Naxus in ſubjeCtion to 
the Athenians ; and marching with an army into Bœotia, 
depopulated the land. But after this having beſieged and 
taken Chæronea, he proceeded to Haliartus, where he loſt 
his life in a battle, and his whole army was put to flight. 
And ſuch are the particulars which I have learnt con- 
cerning Tolmides. 

There are likewiſe ancient ſtatues of Minerva, which 
remain indeed entire, but are diſcoloured with ſmoke, and 
cannot bear a blow; for the flames reached theſe at the 
time when, the Athenians flying to their ſhips, Xerxes 
ſeized on the city deſerted of its ſtrength. There is alſo a 


repreſentation of the hunting of a boar, concerning which 


I do not clearly know whether the boar is Caledonian ; 
and together with this Cycnus fighting with Hercules. 
They report that this Cycnus deſtroyed, among others, 
Lycus the 'Thracian ; rewards being propoſed for this fin- 
gle conteſt, He was ſlain however by Hercules near the 
river Peneus. But among other things which the Troe- 
zenians relate of Theſeus, they add, that Hercules once 
came to Pittheus at Troezen, and that at a feaſt he reclined | 
on the ſkin of a lion; that a number of Troezenian boys 
came to ſee him, and among the reſt Theſeus, who was 
then nearly ſeven years old, And the other boys indeed, 
as 
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28 ſoon as they ſaw the lion's ſkin, fled away frightened; | 
but Theſeus, who was not greatly terrified, drew back a 
little, and ſeizing an ax from the hands of the ſervants, was 
deſirous of immediately attacking him, in conſequence of - 
ſuppoſing the ſkin to be a living lion. And this is the 
firſt account which the Troezenians give of Theſeus. a 
But they add likewiſe the following. Ægeus concealed 
under a ſtone a pair of ſlippers and a ſword, that through 
theſe as marks he might be enabled to diſcover his ſon. 
After this he returned to Athens, and Theſeus when he 
was about ſixteen years old removed the ſtone, and took 
away the ſlippers and the ſword, The whole of this ſtory 
except the ſtone is repreſented in braſs in the tower. In 
the ſame place too there is a repreſentation of another 
achievement of Theſeus, the hiſtory of which is as fol- 
lows. A bull once laid waſte both other parts of the Cretan | 
land, and that part which 1s fituated near the river Te- "I 
thrinus; for formerly wild beaſts were more terrible to 
mankind than at preſent, as is evident from the Nemzan 


and Parnaſian lions, the dragons which were found in 

many parts of Greece, the Caledonian and Erymanthian f 
boars, and the Crommyonian boar in the borders of the 9 

Corinthians. But, as it is reported, ſome of theſe animals | j 


were produced by the earth, ſome were ſacred to the gods, 
and ſome were brought into exiſtence for the puniſhment | q 
of men. And, indeed, this very bull is ſaid by the Cretans 9 
to have been ſent by Neptune, becauſe Minos, who ruled | ; 


= 


over all the Grecian ſea, paid no more honours to Nep- F 
tune than to any other god. 'They farther add, that this 4 
bull paſſed over from Crete into Peloponneſus, and that | j 
his deſtruction was one of the twelve labours of Her- | 


cules. 
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But as ſoon as this bull came into the Argive fields, he 
fled through the Corinthian iſthmus to Marathon, a coun- 
try of Attica, and there, among others that were deſtroyed 
by him, he flew Androgeus the ſon of Minos. But Minos, 
believing that his ſon's death was a deſigned affair, fitted 
gut a fleet againſt the Athenians, whom he did not ceaſe 

to moleſt, till they promiſed to ſend every year into Crete 
even boys and as many virgins, as a prey to the Minotaur 
- whom Minos had incloſed in the Gnoſſian labyrinth. But 
it is reported that Theſeus afterwards drove the Maratho- 
nian bull into the tower, and ſacrificed it to the goddeſs. 
And the repreſentation of this affair is dedicated in a town | 
of the Marathons. 5 


CHAP, XXVII. 


I CANNOT however clearly aſſign the reaſon why they 
have thought Cylo, who deliberated about the tyranny, wor- 
thy. of a brazen ſtatue. I conjecture, indeed, that it aroſe 
from the beauty of his perſon, and a reputation by no 
means obſcure ; for he was victor in the ſecond courſe at 
the Olympic games, and married the daughter of Thea- | 
gines the Megarenſian tyrant. But beſides what I have yet 
related, there are two illuſtrious works among the Atheni- 
ans, belonging to the tenths. of the warlike prey; viz. a 
brazen ſtatue of Minerva, produced by the art of Phidias, 
which was taken from the Medes when they invaded Ma- 
rathon. In the ſhield of the goddeſs, the battle of the La- 
pithz and Centaurs is carved by Mys ; but Parrhaſius, the 
fon of Rvenor, painted this for Mys, and likewtſe the 
other figures which are beheld in the ſhield, . But the 
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point of the goddeſs's ſpear, and the creſt of her helmet | 


are even viſible to thoſe that ſail from 8Sunium. And from 
among the tenths of the ſpoils taken from the Bœotians 
and Chalcidians who dwell in Eubcea, there is a brazen 
chariot. There are alſo two other conſecrated gifts, viz. 
a ſtatue of Pericles the ſon of Xanthippus, and a ftatue 
of Minerva, which deſerves to be inſpected above all the 
works of Phidias, and which, becauſe it was dedicated by 
the Lemnians, they call Lemnia. | 

But they report that two of the Pelaſgi, viz. Agrola 
and Hyperbius, who once dwelt under the tower, ſur- 
rounded the whole of it with walls except that part 
which was raiſed by Cymon the ſon of Miltiades. Of 
theſe men I could learn nothing farther by diligent en- 
quiry, than that they migrated from Sicily into Acar- 
nania, But on deſcending, not to the inferior parts of 
the city, but below the Propylæa, you will perceive a 
fountain of water, and near it the temple of Apollo in a 
cavern, and a temple of Pan. In this cavern it is re- 
ported, that Apollo cohabited with Creuſa the daughter 
of Erechtheus. But it is ſaid of Pan, that Philippides 
having ſent a meſſenger. to the Lacedæmonians concern- 
ing the irruption of the Medes into Attica, the meſſenger 


on his return related, that the Lacedæmonians would not 
be very forward in their march, as it was a law with them 
not to draw out their forces till the moon had completely 


filled up her orb; but that he had met with Pan near the 
Parthenian foreſt, who promiſed, in conſequence of his 
regard for the Athenians, that he would aſſiſt them in 


the battle at Marathon. And as the reſult of this meſſage, | 


divine honours were paid to the god. 

But the Areopagus is ſituated in a direction oppoſ te 
to the tower, and derived its appellation from Mars ' firſt 
* vor. 1 8 fitting 
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fitting in judgment in this place; the truth of which is 


evinced from Halirrhothius having been ſlain by the god, 


for the reaſon which we have already explained. And in 


the ſame place afterwards, Oreſtes is reported fo have 
been judged for the murder of his mother. There is 
an altar too in this place of Minerva Area, or the Depre- 
catrix, which Oreſtes, being liberated from his puniſh- 


ment, is ſaid to have dedicated. But with reſpect to the 


two ſilver ſtones upon which the accuſers and defendants 
ſit, they call one of theſe the ſtone of reproach, and the 
other of impudence. Near this place is the temple of thoſe 
goddeſſes which the Athenians denominate Semne the 
Purizs, but Heſiod in his Theogony Erinnyc. But Æſchy- 

lus was the firſt that repreſented theſe divinities with 
' ſnakes in their hair; for neither the ſtatues of theſe god- 
deſſes, nor any other of the ſubterranean divinities, are in 
the leaſt dreadful in their appearance. 'The ſtatues like- 
wiſe of Pluto, Mercury, and Earth, are to be ſeen in this 


place: and to theſe all ſuch perſons ſacrifice as are ac- 


quitted by the Areopagitical judgment; and not theſe only, 
but both ſtrangers and citizens. 


Again, within the incloſure of the Areopagus there is 


a ſepulchre of Oedipus, whoſe bones, after diligent in- 


quiry, were, I find, brought hither from Thebes ; for 1 
am induced by the authority of Homer, not to believe in 
what Sophocles relates concerning the death of Oedipus. 
For Homer ſays, that Meciſteus came to Thebes, and con- 


tended in the funeral games about the tomb of Oedipus. 


There are other places of judgment alſo among the Athe- 
nians, but not fo illuſtrious as theſe : one of theſe they 


call Parabyſtus, and the other Trigonus, in which the 


judges aſſemble for the moſt trifling cauſes of offence 
and this laſt is denominated from its figure. But the 


— Batra- 
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Batrachius and Puniceus are ſo called from their colours; 
and theſe names remain even at preſent. The preateſt 
however of all theſe, and in which they m6ſt frequently 
aſſemble, is denominated Heliæa. But as to what pertains 

to the tribunals of capital offences, both other places, and 
that which they call Palladium, are deſtined to the judg- 
ment of murder. And that Demophon, indeed, was firſt 
tried in the Palladium is not doubted by any one, though 
different reports are circulated concerning his crime. For 
they ſay that Diomed, after 'Troy was taken, returned 
home in his ſhips, and that in his paſſage he drove by 
night, in conſequence of miſtaking his way, to the Pha- 
terum. But the Argives that were with him entered the 
country in an hoſtile manner, ſuppoſing it from the dark- 
neſs of the night to be ſome other country and not Attica. 
Upon this, they report, that Demophon, not knowing that it 
was an Argive fleet, haſtened to repel their depredations, 
and having flain ſome of them, ſeized on the Palladium, 
and returned home. But as he was returning his horſe 


threw down an Athenian, whom he did not perceive, and 
trampled him to death. For this affair an action was 


brought againſt him; both by the relations of the deceaſed 
and the republic of the Argives. 

But in the Delphinium thoſe are tried who aſſert that 
they have committed murder juſtly ; and by the ſentence of 
this tribunal Theſeus was acquitted when he ſlew Pallas and 
his ſons for an inſurrection. For before Theſeus was ac- 
quitted it was neceſſary that the murderer ſhould either be 
baniſhed, or flain in the ſame manner as he flew. But in 


the Prytaneum they fit in judgment upon iron, and other 


inanimate ſubſtances, of which the following circum- 
ſtance appears tp me to be the origin. When Erechtheus 
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reigned over the Athenians, the prieſt who is called 
Buphonus flew an ox at the altar of Polieus Jupiter, and 
leaving the ax in that place fled from the. country. 
But the ax was immediately judged and acquitted ; and 
this rite is obſerved by them every year. Indeed, other 
inanimate things are reported to have inflicted a juſt pu- 
niſhment on mankind; but the ſcimitar of Cambyſes exhibits 


the moſt beautiful achievement, and the moſt conſpicuous 


for the glory which it confers on the Athenians. But in 
the maritime part of the Pirzeus, there is a place called 
the Phreattys, where thoſe that have been once acquitted, 

if they are found guilty of any other crime, apologize for 
their conduct from a ſhip, the judges at the ſame time fit- 
ting on the ſhore, They report that Teucer was the firſt 
who apologized in this manner for the death of Telamon, 
with which he was charged, though he was innocent of 
the crime. And thus much I have related for the ſake of 


ſuch as are deſirous of being informed concerning the 
Athenian courts of judicature, 


CHAP. XXIX 


N EAR the Areopagus a ſhip is exhibited, which was 
fabricated for the pomp of the Panathenaia. This ſhip, 
indeed, may be ſurpaſſed by ſome other ; but that which 
is at Delos ſurpaſſes in magnitude all that I am acquainted 
with, for it contains nine ranges of rowers. But in the 
Athenian towns which are fituated out of the city, and 
in the roads, there are temples of the gods, and ſepulchres 
of heroes and men. The academy too is near the walls, 
which was once a Piece of ground belonging to a private 
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perſon, but is at preſent a Gymnaſium. On entering into 
this you will perceive an encloſure of Diana, and the 
images of Ariſte and Calliſte, which, as it appears to me, 
are appellations of Diana, and which opinion the verſes 
of Sappho confirm. There is alſo a temple of no great 
magnitude, into which they carry every year, at ſtated 
days; the ſtatue of Bacchus the Liberator. And ſuch are 
the temples which this part contains. | 
With reſpect to the ſepulchres, the firſt is that of 
Thraſybulus the ſon of Lycus, a man the moſt uſeful to 
the republic in every reſpect, of all the Athenians who 
were prior to, or contemporary with him; and of whom, 
omitting many things, I ſhall only mention the follow- 
ing particular. 'This man then ſubverted the tyranny of 
thoſe who were called the thirty tyrants, with no .more 
at firſt than thirty aſſociates from Thebes z beſides this, 
reconciled the jarring Athenians, and perſuaded them to 
continue in peace with each other. His tomb therefore 
is the firſt. But to his the tombs of Pericles, Chabrias, 
and Phormio ſucceed. Every Athenian too has a ſepul- 
chre that died either in naval or land engagements fighting 
for his country, except thoſe that fell in the battle of Ma- 
rathon; for the tombs of theſe are raiſed in memory of their 
virtue, in the ſame place where they died. But all the reſt 
of the Athenians are buried in the way which leads to the 
Academy, and columns are placed on their tombs, with 
inſcriptions ſignifying the name and town of each indi- 
vidual. | 
But their ſepulchres firſt preſent themſelves. to the 
view, who, when they had conquered all Thrace as far as 
to Brabiſcus, were ſlain by the unexpected attack of the 
Edoni ; and it is reported that theſe were deſtroyed by 
| G 3 thunder. 
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thunder. Among other commanders in the army upon 
this occaſion, Leagrus was one, who was entruſted with 
the greateſt part of the forces, and Decelenſis Sophanes, 
who flew Eurybates the Argive who was conqueror in 
five Nemean conteſts, on account of his bringing aſſiſt- 
ance to the Eginetæ. And it appears that this was the 
third army which the Athenians ſent beyond Greece. For 
all the Greeks with general conſent warred upon Priam 
and the Trojans. But the Athenians of their own accord 
marched an army, firſt of all into Sardinia, afterwards into 
Tonia, and the third time into Thrace. Before the ſepul- 
chre there is a column in which two knights are ſeen fight- 
ing : their names are Melanopus and Marcatus and they 
tell fighting againſt the Lacedæmonians and Bœotians, in 
the borders of the Eleuſinians and 'Tanagrzans. 

There are likewiſe to be ſeen here the tombs of the, 
Theſſalian knights who, in conſequence of their ancient 
friendſhip, came to afhſt the Athenians when the Pele- 
ponneſians, led by Archidamus, firſt entered Attica in an 
hoſtile manner; and near theſe the ſepulchre of the 
Cretan archers is ſituated. Again, among the Athenian 
tombs, that of Cliſthenes i is the firſt, who inſtituted that. 
mode of diſtribution i into tribes, which is obſerved at pre- 
lent 3 and after this the ſepulchres of thoſe knights ſuc- 
ceed, who fell in that battle in which the Theſſalians 
underwent the ſame danger with the Athenians, The 
Cieonæi too are interred in the ſame place, who came 
with the Argives into Attica; but on what account 1 
Mall relate in my deſcription of the Argives. There is alſo 
2 ſepulchre of thoſe Athenians who, prior to the Perſian 
war, fought againſt the AÆginetæ. But that inſtitution 
of the people was HOT juſt which conferred the ho- 


ROUT, 


or Rieter 


Nour of public burial on ſervants, and inſcribed their names 


on pillars, if they were ſuch as had vigorouſly aſſiſted their 
maſters in battle. There are alſo monuments of other 


men who fell fighting in different places; but the moſt il- 


luſtrious of all are thoſe that fought at Olynthus. Here 
too you may perceive the ſepulchre of Meleſander, who 
ſailed through the river Mæander to the upper Caria. 
Thoſe likewiſe are buried here who fell in the war of 
Caſſander, through aſſiſting the Argives. 

But they report that they conciliated to themſelves this 
alliance with the Argives, as follows: Divinity having 
ſhaken the territories of the Lacedæmonians with an 


earthquake, the Hilotes departed into Ithome ; and this 


revolt obliged the Lacedzmonians to demand aſſiſtance 


both of others and the Athenians. In conſequence of this, 


% 


they ſent choſen men upon the embaſly, and aniong theſe 


Cimon the ſon of Miltiades. But theſe the Lacedzmoni- 
ans appointed for the ' purpoſe, becaufe they conſidered 
them as ſuſpeCted perſons. The Athenians, however, were 


not moderately moved with the reproach, and immediately 


made a league with the Argives, who were the perpetual 
enemies of the Lacedæmonians. Afterwards, when the 
Athenians were about to engage with the Bœotians and 
Lacedzmonians, the Argives ſent them aſſiſtance; and 


they were nearly victors in this battle, but night coming 
on hindered their conqueſt from being complete. 'The 
next day, however, by the treachery of the Theſſalian horſe, 


the Athenians were vanquiſhed by the Lacedæmonians. 
But of thoſe commanders whoſe ſepulchres are to be 
ſeen in that place, Apollodorus the leader of the mer- 
genary troops is by far the moſt illuſtrious, who was in- 
deed an Athenian, but was ſent by Arſites, the ſatrap of 
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Phrygia, by the Helleſpont, with aſſiſtance, and preſerved | 
the city of the Perinthians, when Philip invaded it with an 
army. He therefore is buried in this place; likewiſe 

Eubulus the ſon of Spintharus, and thoſe men whoſe vir- 
tue was not aſhſted by fortune. For ſome of theſe when 
they had ſworn to depoſe the tyrant Lachares, and others 
when they had formed plans for aboliſhing the guard of 
Macedonians at the Pirzeus, before they could accompliſh 
their deſigns, were cut off by. the information of ſpies. 
Here too thofe are buried who fell at Corinth, where the 
god evinced in no trifling degree, as likewiſe afterwards in 
the Leutrican battle, that thoſe who are called bold by the 
Greeks were nothing without the aſſiſtance of fortune. 
For the Lacedzmonians, who before this had vanquiſhed 
the Corinthians, Athenians, Argives, and Bceotians, ſuf- 
fered ſuch a mighty loſs by the Boeotians alone in the 
battle at Leuctra. 

But after their tombs that periſhed at Corinth, there is 
one column erected over many, as the inſcribed elegies 
evince; and ſome of theſe died in Eubœa and Chios; 
ſome in the extremities of the continent of Aſia; and 
others in Sicily. The names of the commanders too are 
inſcribed, except Nicias, and the names of the Platzan ſol- 
diers, together with thoſe of the military townſmen. Bur 
the reaſon why Nicias is omitted is, I believe, that which 
Philiſthus aſſigns. For he writes that Demoſthenes, in 

making a ſurrender, excepted himſelf alone, and that when 
he was delivered up to the enemy he attempted to deſtroy 
himſelf ; but that Nicias voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf, 
and that on this account his name is not inſcribed in the 
column, becauſe, after yielding himſelf to the enemy, he 
had not acted in a manner becoming a military character. 


But 
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But in another pillar their names are inſcribed who fought 
at Thrace and Megara, when the Mantinean Arcadiang 
and Eleans, through the perſuaſions of Alcibiades, revolt- 
ed from the Lacedæmonians; and likewiſe their names 
who before Demoſthenes came into Sicily conquered the 
Syracuſans. Their ſepulchres too are to be ſeen here that 
fought in a naval battle about the Helleſpont; hkewiſe 
thoſe that oppoſed the Macedonians in Chæronea; and 
thoſe that fought under Cleon at Amphipolis. To which 
we may add, thoſe that fell at Delium in the borders of 


the Tanagrians ; thoſe that Leoſthenes led into Theſſaly; 


thoſe that ſailed with Cimon into Cyprus; and thoſe that 
followed Olympiodorus, who though no more than thirteen 
in number drove out the guard of the Macedonians. 

But the Athenians report that they once ſent no great 
army in aid of the Romans, who were carrying on a war 
againſt their neighbours, and that afterwards a naval battle 
taking place between the Romans and Carthaginians, five 


Attic three-oared galleys came to the aſſiſtance of the 


Romans. In this place therefore there is a ſepulchre of 
theſe ſoldiers. But we have before related the tranſ- 
actions of Tolmides and his ſoldiers, and after what man- 
ner they died; and if any one is defirous of knowing 
where they are buried, he will find their ſepulchres in the 


ſame road with the others. 'Thoſe men too are buried in 


this place, who, led by Cimon, acquired great martial re- 
nown; for in the ſame day they vanquiſhed the enemy 
at Eurymedon in a land engagement. Conon likewiſe 


and Timotheus are buried in this place, viz. the father 


and fon, both of whom, after Miltiades and Cimon, per- 
formed illuſtrious achievements. Zeno too the ſon of 
Mnaſeas is buried here, Chryſippus Solenſis, Nicias the 

| | ſon 
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ſon of Nicomedes, who was the moſt excellent painter of 
animals of his time, and Ariſtogiton who flew Hippar- 
chus the ſon of Piſiſtratus. But the orators that are in- 
terred here are Ephialtes, who particularly perverted the 
inſtitutions of the Areopagus; and Lycurgus the fon of 
Lycophron, who, in collecting money for the public trea- 
ſury, ſurpaſſed Pericles the fon of Xanthippus by fix thou- 
ſand five hundred talents. The fame perſon likewiſe pro- 
cured for the ſacred proceſſion of Minerva golden vic- 
tories, and a hundred ornaments for the virgins. But 
for the purpoſes of war he furniſhed ſhields and darts; 
and ſo augmented the fleet, that four hundred three- 
oared palleys might be led to-a naval engagement, 
Among the buildings too there is a theatre, which was be- 
gun by others, and finiſhed by him ; and. while he govern- 
ed the republic, he built docks for ſhips in the Piræeus, 
and a gymnaſium which is called the Lyceum. The 
works however of gold and filver which he degitated, 
Lachares during his tyranny plundered ; but the cdifices, 
remain even at preſent. . _ 


EMAP IXY. 


Brrort the entrance into the Academy, there is an 
altar of Love, with an inſcription ſignifying that Charmus 
was the firſt of the Athenians that offered a conſecrated - 
gift to Love. For they ſay that the altar within the city, 
which is called the altar of Anteros, was the gift of the 
inhabitants, and was dedicated on the following account. 
Meles the Athenian, being weary of his lover Timagoras, 
ordered him to throw himſelf ſrom a rock; and Tima- | 
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Foras, who was not willing even to ſpare his life, that he 


might gratify the youth, aſcended the rock, and hurled 


himſelf from its ſummit. But in conſequence of this, 

the inhabitants ordered that the dæmon Anteros, the 
avenger of the love of Timagoras, ſhould be worſhipped, 
in that place. But in the Academy there 1s an altar of 


Prometheus, from which they run towards the city, car- 


rying with them burning lamps; and at the ſame time 


while they are running, contend with each other about 


keeping the lamps burning ; for he whoſe lamp is in the 


race extinguiſhed, yields the victory to his ſucceſſor, and 

he again, if ſimilarly unfortunate, to a third perſon. But if 
the lamps of all of them are extinguiſhed, the victory is 
not left for any one. 


In the ſgme Academy too there is an altar of the 


Muſes, and another of Mercury ; and in the more interior 
parts there is one of Minerva, and one of Hercules. 
There is likewiſe an olive tree, which is reported to be the 


| ſecond that ever appeared. But not far from the Academy 


there i is the ſepulchre of Plato, whoſe arrival at the ſum- 
mit of Philoſophy. is reported to have been previouſly 
ſigniſied by Divinity: for Socrates in the night, before that 
day on which Plato became his diſciple, ſaw in a dream 
a ſwan fly to his boſom. But the ſwan is a bird celebrated 
for its harmony. For they. report that Cycnus king of the 
Ligurians in Gallia Tranſpadana was renowned for his 


{kill in muſic, and that when he died Apollo changed him 
into the bird whoſe name he bore. For my own part, in- 
deed, I can eaſily believe, that a man given to muſic 


reigned over the Ligurians; but it appears to me incredi- 
ble that a man ſhould be changed into a bird. But in this 
part of * region there is the tower of Timon, who alone 
| 5 knew, 
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knew, that it is impoſſible by any means to be happy, 
without ſhunning the ſociety of other men. A place alſo 
is to be ſeen, which they call the Equeſtrian hill; and they 
report that Oedipus firſt came into this part of Attica; 
differing by this reiation from the poeſy of Homer. There 
too you may ſee the altars of Equeſtrian Neptune, and 
Equeſtrian Minerya; and heroic monuments of Perithous, 
Theſeus, Oedipus and Adraſtus. But the grove and tem- 
ple of Neptune were burnt by Antigonus, who alſo at 
another time, invading Attica with an army, injured other 
parts of the Athenian land. 


8 XXX. 


W 1TH reſpedt to the ſmall towns of Attica, each of 
which is inhabited juſt as it happens, the following parti- 
culars deſerve to be noticed. Among the Halimuſians 
there is a temple of Ceres Theſmophorus and Proſerpine. 
But in Zoſter near the ſea, there are altars of Minerva, 
Diana, and Latona. And they report indeed that Latona 
brought forth her children in this place, and that un- 
looſing her zone for the purpoſe of being delivered, the 
town from thence received its appellation. But the Proſ- 
paltii have alſo a temple of Ceres and Proſerpine, and the 
Anagryaſii have a temple of the mother of the gods. 
Among the Cephalenſes the Dioſcuri are principally re- 
yerenced ; for they call them mighty gods. But among 
the Praſienſes there is a temple of Apollo, to which they 
report the firſt fruits of the Hyperboreans are ſent. For 
the Hyperboreans commit them to the Arimaſpi ; the Ari- 
maſpi to the Iſedonians; the Scythians receiving them 
from theſe carry them to Sinope; from thence they are 

carried 
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carried by the Greeks to the Praſienſes ; and laſtly the 
Athenians ſend them to Delos. But theſe firſt fruits are 
concealed in ſtalks of wheat ; and i it is not lawful for any 
one to behold them. | 

But among the Praſienſes there is a ſepulchre of Eri- 
fichthon, who returning from Delos, whither he went with 
ſacred . concerns, died in the courſe of his navigation. 
With reſpect to Cranaus king of the Athenians, we have 
before mentioned, that he was driven from the kingdom 
by Amphictyon his ſon-in-law 3 and they report, that fly- 
ing with his army to the Lamprenſes he there died, and 
was buried in the ſame place. And indeed even now there 
is alſo a ſepulchre of Cranaus among the Lamprenſes. 
There is alſo a ſepulchre of Ion the ſon of Xuthus (for 
he dwelt in Attica, and was the general of the Atheni- 
ans in the war againſt the Eleuſinians) in that Attic town 
which is called Potamus. And ſuch is the information 
which. is derived from report. 

But the Phlyenſes and the Myrrhinuſii have altars of 
Apollo Dionyſodotus, of ſplendour-bearing Diana, of florid 
Bacchus, of the nymphs Iſmenides, and of Earth, whom 
they call a mighty goddeſs. But another temple contains 
the altars of Ceres Aneſidora, of Cteſian Jupiter, of Mi- 
nerva Tithrone, of firſt-born Proſerpine, and of the god- 
defles which they call Severe. The Myrrhinufii too have 
an image of Colznis ; but the Athmonenſes worſhip Diana 
Amaryſia, concerning which appellation I never could find 
any one able to give a ſatisfactory account. As far, how- 
ever, as I can conjecture, Amarynthus is a town of Eubcea, 
and in this town they worſhip Diana Amaryſia. The Athe- 
nians likewiſe have a feſtival ſacred to Diana Amaryſia, and 
which is in no reſpect leſs illuſtrious than that of the 

Eubceans ; 
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Eubcans; and from hence, I think, the Athmonenſes des 
rived this appellation. But I am of opinion that the image 
of Colznis, which is among the Myrrhinuſii, was ſo called 
from Colænus. I have elfewhere too obſerved, that in 
the Attic towns they report, that many reigned over the 
Athenians prior to Cecrops. The Myrrhinuſii, therefore; 
believe that Colænus was king in Attica before Cecrops: 
There is alſo a town called Acharna; and theſe worſhip 
among their gods Agyieus Apollo, and Hercules, and 
have an altar of Minerva Hygeia. They likewiſe call 
Minerva Equeſtrian, and Bacchus Melpomenus, and Ivy 3 
for they aſſert that the ivy was firl#.ſcen in this place. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Bor the mountains in Attica are, firſt, Pentelicus, where 
there are ſtone quarries; Parnes, which affords plenty 
of wild boars and bears to hunters; and Hymettus, which 
abounds with paſtures the fitteſt of all others for bees ex- 
cept thoſe of the Halizones. For the Halizonian bees are 
ſo gentle, that they will go a foraging along with men, 
and fly about unreſtrained, as they are not kept in hives. 
They make their honey too every where, and this of ſuch 
a concrete nature that you cannor ſeparate it- from the 
wax. But the ſtatues of the gods in the Attic mountains 
are as follows: In the mountain Pentelicus there is a 
ſtatue of Minerva ; in Hymettus, of Hymettian Jupiter, 
together with altars of Jupiter Pluvius, and fore-ſeeing 
Apollo. Bur in the mountain Parnes there is a brazen 
image of Parnethian Jupiter, and an altar of Semalean, 
Jupiter. There is alſo another altar in the ſame place, 

| 3 upon 
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upon which they ſacrifice to Jupiter, whom at one time 
they call Pluvius, and at another time Innoxious. There 
is likewiſe a mountain denominated Ancheſmus, which is 
not very large, and in it a ſtatue of Jupiter Ancheſmius. 
But before I begin a deſcription of the iſlands, I ſhall 
again diſcourſe on the particulars relative to the Ate 
towns, 

The town Marathon then is at an equal diſtance from 
Athens and Caryſtus, a town in Eubœa. The Barbarians 
(i. e. the Perſians) firſt entered on this part of Attica, 
and being vanquiſhed in battle, loſt certain ſhips in their 


flight. But in the plain of this part of the country there 


is a tomb of thoſe Athenians that fell in the battle, and 
pillars upon it, in which the names and tribes of the ſlain 


are inſcribed. There is alſo another tomb for the Bœotian 


Platzenſes, and for ſervants; for that was the firſt time that 
ſervants engaged in battle. And there is a tomb ſeparate 
from the reſt, of Miltiades the ſon of Cimon, whoſe valour 
when he beſieged Paron, not being. attended with good for- 
tune, cauſed him to be condemned by the people; and 
who died ſoon after his condemnation. In theſe plains the 
neighings of horſes are heard every night, and men are 
ſcen fighting; and thoſe who purpoſely come as hearers or 


ſpectators into theſe plains ſuffer for their curioſity ; but 


ſuch as are accidentally witneſſes of theſe prodigies are 
not injured by the anger of the dæmons. But the Mara- 
thonians highly honour thoſe that have fallen in battle, 
and give them the appellation of heroes; they likewiſe 
venerate Marathon, from whom the town is called, and 
Hercules, aſſerting that Hercules was worſhipped by them 
the firſt of all the Greeks. 


But 
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But it happened in this battle, as they report, that they 
received aſſiſtance from a man of a ruſtic appearance, who, 
after he had deſtroyed many of the Barbarians with a 
plough, ſuddenly vaniſhed from their fight; and when 
the Atheniffhs enquired of the oracle who this unknown 
perſon was, the god gave them no other anſwer than that 
they ſhould worſhip the hero Echetlzus. But a trophy 
of white ſtone was erected in that place. They report 

too, that the Athenians buried the Medes that fell in the 
battle, conſidering the interment of the dead body of a 
man in the earth as an action in every reſpect holy; 
though, for my own part, I could neither meet with a 
tomb, nor grave, nor any other veſtige of burial, and 
therefore I ſuſpect that they threw them into any ditch 
or hollow that happened to preſent itſelf to their view. 
But in Marathon there is a fountain which they call Ma- 
caria, and of which the following particulars are reported: 
Hercules, when he fled from Tiryntha, that he might 
avoid Euryſtheus, came to Ceyx king of the Trachinians, 
who was his friend. But when Hercules retired from the 
fociety of mankind, Euryſtheus begged that the children 
of Hercules might be delivered to him. Trachinius, how- 
ever, who, on account of his imbecility, was fearful of a 
war, ſent them to Theſeus at Athens, conſidering that The- 
feus was capable of revenging their cauſe. When, there- 
fore, the boys arrived at Athens in a ſuppliant habit, they 
report that the Peloponneſians then firſt warred upon the 

Athenians, becauſe Theſeus would not, in compliance with 
the entreaties of Euryſtheus, deliver to him the children 
of Hercules. They further report too, that an oracle ad- 
moniſhed the Athenians, that it was neceſſary one of the 
. | children 
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children of Hercules ſhould yeauntarily devote himſelf 


to death, as they could not by any other means obtain 
the victory. That, in conſequence of this, Macaria, the 
daughter of Hercules by Deianira, willingly ſurrendered 
herſelf to death, enabled the Athenians to obtain the vic- 
tory, and cauſed the fountain to bear her name. 

There is alſo in Marathon a lake, which is for the 
moſt part muddy, into which the Barbarians flying, fell, 
through ignorance of the way ; and, as they report, many 
of them were by this means deſtroyed. Above the lake 
there are ſtony mangers of the horſes of Artaphernes, and 
in the ſtone veſtiges of a tent. A river alſo flows from the 
lake, whoſe ſtreams near the lake are adapted to the pur- 
poſes of cattle ; but, not far from their ingreſs into the ſea, 
they become ſalt, and are full of marine fiſhes. But the 
mountain Pan is at no great diſtance from the Mara- 
thonian plains, in which there is a cavern whoſe entrance 
is but narrow, but when you have penetrated its more 
interior parts, you will perceive cells and baths, that 


which they call Pan's flock of goats, and ſtones which 


very much reſemble the ſhape of goats. 


CHAP. XXXIL 


Bur Brauron is ſituated not far from Marathon, to 
which place they report that Iphigenia the daughter of 
Agamemnon fled with the ſtatue of Tauriea Diana; and 
that leaving it here, ſhe came to Athens, and afterwards 
to Argos. And there is indeed in this place an ancient 
image of Diana; but who thoſe are among the Barbari- 
ans that have the image of Taurica Diana, I ſhall evince 
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in another part of this wörk. But to thoſe who are tra- 
velling near the ſea towards Oropus, Rhamnus preſents 
itſelf to the view, which is about ſixty ſtadia diſtant from 
Marathon. In this place there are habitations for men by 
the ſea; and at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea there is a 
temple of Nemeſis, who of all the divinities is moſt im- 
placable to inſolent and injurious men, And it appears 
that the Barbarians at Marathon experienced the anger of 
this goddeſs; for, treating the oppoſition of the Athenians 
with ſcorn, they brought with them Parian marble for the 
purpoſe of ereCting a trophy, as if they were certain of 
being victorious. But of this ſtone Phidias made a ſtatue 
of Nemeſis: and on the head of the goddeſs, there is 
a crown adorned with ſtags, and images of victory of 
no great magnitude. In her left hand too ſhe holds the 
branch of an aſh-tree, and in her right a cup, in which the 
Ethiopians are carved ; but why, I can neither aſſign any 
reaſon, nor ſubſcribe to their opinion who ſay that the 
Ethiopians ſignify the river of the Ocean, becauſe theſe 
people dwell near it, and becauſe Ocean is the father of 
Nemeſis. For the Spaniards and Gauls do not dwell near 
the river of the Ocean, but near the laſt navigable ſea, in 
which alſo the iſland Britannia is contained, 

But the moſt diſtant Ichthyophagi dwell above Syene, 
near the Red Sea; and the bay about which they reſide, is 
called Ichthyophagus. But the moſt juſt men inhabit the 
city Meroe, and the plain which is called Æthiopic. Theſe - 
people exhibit the table of the ſun j but they have not any 
fea, nor any river except the Nile. There are other Æthio- 
pians too, who dwell near the Mauri, and who extend as 
far as to the Naſamones. For the Naſamones, whom He- 
rodotus conſiders as the fame with the Atlantics, and who 


Are 
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are ſaid to know the meaſure of the earth, are called by 


thoſe Lybians that dwell in the extreme parts of Lybia, 


near the mountain Atlas, Loxi. And theſe people ſowy 
nothing, but live on ruſtic vines. But neither have theſe 
Ethiopians, nor the Naſamones any rivers; for the water 

which flows. from mount. Atlas, though it is parted into 
three ſtreams, yet no one of the ſtreams forms a river, on 
account of its being immediately abſorbed by the ſand. 
So that the Zthiopians do not dwell near any other river 
than that of the Ocean. And the water indeed which 


deſcends from Atlas is turbulent, and crocodiles are pro- 


duced near its fountain, which are not leſs than two cu- 
bits in length. But theſe animals, on the approach of men, 
merge themſelves in the fountain; and this circumſtance 
cauſes many to ſuſpeCt that this water emerging again 
from the ſand, produces the river Nile for the Egyptians. 


But the mountain Atlas is ſo lofty, that it is ſaid to reach 


the heavens with its ſummit, and is inacceſſible by reaſon 
of the water and trees with which it is on all ſides incloſ- 
ed. It can only therefore be known from that part which 
looks to the Naſamones; for we do not know of any ſhip 
that ever ſailed by its maritime parts. And thus much 
concerning particulars of this kind, 

But neither has this ſtatue of Nemeſis, nor any other 
ancient ſtatue of the goddeſs, wings. Among the Smyr- 
neans, however, who poſſeſs the moſt holy images of Ne- 
meſis, I perceived afterwards that theſe ſtatues had wings. 
For as this goddeſs principally pertains to lovers, on this 
account they may be ſuppoſed to have given wings to Ne- 
meſis as well as to Love. But I ſhall now relate what is 


to be ſeen at the baſe of the ſtatue, only firſt of all menti- 
oning the following particular, by way of elucidation. 
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The Greeks report, that Nemeſis was the mother of He- 
len, but that Leda was her nurſe; for all the Greeks are 
unanimous in aſſerting that Jupiter, and not Tindarus, was 
her father. But Phidias being well acquainted with theſe 
particulars, repreſented Helen led by Leda to Nemeſis. 
He added alſo Tindarus and his ſons, and a man whom 
they call Hippea ſtanding by 2 horſe. Agamemnon too, 
Menelaus, and Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles are preſent, 
which laſt, firſt of all, eſpouſed Hermione the daughter of 
Helen. But Oreſtes is not introduced on account of his 
impious conduct towards his mother ; though Hermione 
never deſerted him, but even bore him a fon. But after 
theſe there is to be ſeen in the baſe, a perſon called Epho- 
cus, and another young man; concerning whom I could 
derive no other information, than that they were the 
brothers of Oenoe, after whom the town is called. 


CH.AP. XXXIV. 


Acain, the Bœotians formerly poſſeſſed the Oropian 
land, which lies between Attica and Tanagra; but at pre- 
ſent it is in the power of the Athenians. The Atheniang 
Indeed fought a long time for its poſſeſſion, but could not 
firmly obtain it till Philip, having taken Thebes, beſtowed it 
on them. The city itſelf, which is called Oropus, is ſituated 
near the ſea, but does not afford any thing greatly worthy 
of deſcription. From this city, the temple of Amphiaraus 
is diſtant about twelve ſtadia. But it is reported that Am- 
phiaraus flying to Thebes was ſwallowed up together with 
his chariot in an opening of the earth. According to others, 


e this took place in the way which leads from 
Thebes 
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Thebes to Chalcis, and which road is now called th cha- 
riot. But the Oropians firſt of all ranked Amphiaraus 
among the number of the gods; and he was afterwards 
worſhipped by all the Greeks. I can alſo mention others, 
that were once men, and were after their death worſhip= 
ped as gods by the Greeks, and to whom alſo cities were 
dedicated; as for inſtance, Eleus in Cherſonneſus was de- 
dicated to Proteſilaus; in Bœotia, Lebadea to Trophonius; 
and among the Oropians there is a temple ſacred to Am- 
phiaraus, and a ſtatue of white ſtone. But his altar is 
diſtributed into five parts; one to Hercules, Jupiter, and 
Apollo Pzonius ; a ſecond, to the heroes, and their wives; 
a third, to Veſta, Hermes, Amphiaraus, and the ſons of 
Amphilochus (for Alcmzon, on account of the ſlaughter 
of Eriphyle, is no part of Amphiaraus, and does not re- 
ceive any honour in eonjunction with Amphilochus); but 
a fourth part of the altar is ſacred to Venus, Panacea, 
Jaſon, Hygia, and Minerva Pæonea; and the fifth to 
the Nymphs, Pan, and to the riyers e and Ce- 

phiſus. | | 
But the Athenians have an altar in their city, to Am- 
philochus ; and in a city of Cilicia called Mallo there is 
an oracle of Amphilochus, which is the leaſt fallacious of 
all that exiſt at preſent. There is alſo among the Oropians 
a a fountain near the temple, which they call Amphiaraus, 
but to which they neither ſacrifice any thing, nor yet 
think it lawful to uſe the water of it for luſtrations, or 
waſhing the hands : but he who has been liberated from 
any diſeaſe by means of the oracle, throws a piece of im- 
preſſed gold or filver into the fountain and departs ; for 
they report that the god Amphiaraus aſcended from hence. 
But Iophon the Gnoſlian, one of the interpreters of Attic 
H 3 antiquities, -- 
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antiquities, ſhewed me prophecies uttered in hexameter 
verſes by Amphiaraus ; and among others that oracle. 
which he gave to the Argives when they deſigned to in- 
vade Thebes. It muſt however be remembered, that 
an opinion when once received by the vulgar, is vehe- 
mently defended by them without any regard to its truth; 
for, except thoſe who are reported by antiquity to have 
been inſpired by Apollo, it does not appear that any one 
has been endowed with the power of delivering oracles ; 
ſince all the reſt have either been interpreters of dreams, 
or have been {killed in explaining the ſignification of the 
flying of birds, and the entrails of animals. So that it ap- 
pears to me, that Amphiaraus was eminently {killed in the 
interpretation of dreams and the truth of this is evinced 
from hence, that when he was ranked among the number 
of the gods, he inſtituted the art of propheſying by 
dreams. But all thoſe that come to conſult Amphiaraus 
muſt firſt be puriſied; and the purification conſiſts in ſa- 
crificing to the god. But when they ſacrifice to Amphi- 
araus, they alſo ſacrifice to all the reſt whoſe names are 
inſcribed in the ſame altar. And after the accompliſh- 
ment of this ceremony they ſacrifice a ram to him, and, 
lying down to fleep on the ſkin of this animal, n 
the revelations of dreams. 


4 


Bur there are certain iſlands 1 to the Athenians, 
and at no great diſtance from their country. One of theſe 
is called Patroclus, the particulars of which I have before 
| related, Lhe other i is above Sunium, and to thoſe that are 
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ſailing towards Attica, is on the left hand. It is reported 
that Helen drove to this iſland after her expulſion from 
Troy, and that the iſland was on this account called He- 
lena. But Salamis, which is fituated oppoſite to Eleuſis, 
extends as far as to Megara. They report that the name 
Cychreus was firſt given to the ifland, by Salamis the mo- 
ther of AÆſopus; that the Æginetæ were afterwards 
brought into it by Telamon; and that it was delivered to 
the Athenians by Phylæus the ſon of Euryſax, and the 
grandſon of Ajax, when he was made by them an Atheni- 
an. But the Athenians reproached the Salaminians many 
years after, becauſe in the war againſt Caſſander they were 
deſignedly more remiſs than they ought to have been, and 
ſurrendered the city to the Macedonians, rather voluntari- 
ly than from compulſion. They alſo condemned Aſcetades 
to death, who was then the prætor of Salamis; ſwore 
that they would always remember his betraying them 
and that they would deliver the Salaminians as betrayers 
to the lateſt poſterity. The ruins of the Forum yet re- 
main, and the temple of Ajax, and together with this a 
ſtatue of ebony. And the honours indeed which were de- 
creed by the Athenians to Ajax, and his ſon Euryſax, yet 

remain; and there is alſo an altar of Euryſax at Athens. 
But a ſtone is exhibited at Salamis not far from the 
port, upon which they ſay Telamon ſat when he beheld 
the ſhip which carried his ſons to Aulis to the Grecian 
fleet. And thoſe that dwell about Salamis report, that 
after the death of Ajax, a flower appeared in their coun- 
try, for the firſt time, which was white and ſomewhat 
red, but leſs ſo throughout than the lily; and that it was 
inſcribed with letters ſimilar to thoſe of the hyacinth. 
J have heard indegd what the Lolians who inhabited 
H 4 Troy 
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Troy after its deſtruction, reported concerning the judg- 
ment about the-arms of Achilles, and that after the ſhip- 
wreck of Ulyſſes they were brought to the ſepulchre of 
Ajax. But a certain perſon named Myſus told. me the 
following particulars reſpecting Ajax; viz. that the parts 
of his ſepulchre which were near the ſhore were ſo 
waſhed away by the ſea, that the entrance to his tomb 
was by no means difficult; and that I might conjecture 
his bulk from this circumſtance, that the vertrebz of his 
knees, which the phyſicians call molz, might vie with 
thoſe quoits uſed by the Athletz who are called Quin- 
quertiones. Indeed I by no means wonder at the mag- 
nitude of thoſe Gauls who inhabit the extreme parts of 
Gallia, which, on account of the continual cold, are almoſt 
deſarts, and who are called Barenſes; for their bodies are 
not larger than the dead bodies which are ſhewn by the 
Egyptians. But I ſhall relate ſuch particulars of this kind 
as appear to me worthy of inſpection. 

Among the Magnefians that dwell by the river 
Lethæus, there was a certain perſon called Protophanes, 
who in one day was declared victor at Olympia, both in 
the pancratium and wreſtling. It once happened that ſome 
robbers, drawn by the hope of prey, broke into his tomb, 
and after theſe other perſons, merely that they might 
behold his dead body. For his ribs were not ſeparated like 
thoſe of other men, but there was one continued bone from 
his ſhoulders to that part which is called by phyſicians nothe. 
But among the Mileſians, before the city, there is an iſland 
called Lade, and which is divided into two ſmall iſlands. 
One of theſe they denominate Aſterius, becauſe Aſterius 
the ſon of Anax was buried in it; and Anax was the 


ſog of Earth. The dead ea, therefore, of this Aſterius 


18 
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3s not leſs than ten cubits in length. But the following cir- 
cumſtance appeared to me truly admirable. In the upper 


Lydia, there is a city of no great magnitude, and which is 
called the Gates of Temenis. In this place, a ſepulchre 
being torn open by a tempeſt, certain bones were expoſed 
to the view, which, if it were not for their retaining the 
figure of human bones, no one would believe, from their 
ſize, that they were the bones of a man. But a report 
was immediately ſpread among the vulgar, that this was 


the dead body of Ceryon, the ſon of Chryſaor, and that the 


throne alſo belonged to him; for a throne is to be ſeen 
faſhioned in a prominent ſtone of the mountain, But they 
ſay that the torrent which pours along near this place- 
ſhould be called Ocean; and they farther add, that huſ- 
bandmen often while they are plowing meet with the 
horns. of oxen, and this becauſe Ceryon is reported to 
have bred moſt excellent oxen, But I cannot by any 
means aſſent to this opinion, becauſe it appears that Ce- 
ryon dwelt at Gades; that there is not any ſepulchre of 
him extant ; and that nothing but a tree remains, endowed 
with a variety of forms. The hiſtorians however of the 
Lydian antiquities give a true relation of this affair, viz. 
that this gigantic corpſe is the dead body of Hyllus, but 
that Hyllus was the ſon of Earth, and that from him the 
river was denominated, Laſtly, that Hercules, on account 
of his aſſociation with Omphale, called his ſon Hyllus 
from the name of the river, | 
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CHAT. XXXVI. 


. in Salamis (that I may return from hand J di- 
greſſed) there is a temple of Diana, and a trophy in me- 
morial of that victory which Themiſtocles the fon of Neo- 
cles obtained for the Greeks. There is alſo a temple of 
Cychreus, For when the Athenians engaged in a naval 
battle with the Medes, they report that a dragon was ſeen 
in their ſhips ; and that the oracle of Apollo informed the 
Athenians, that this was the hero Cyhreus. But there is 
an iſland before Salamis, which is called Pſyttalia. Into 
this they report that four hundred of the Barbarians de- 
ſcended, and that, the fleet of Xerxes being deſtroyed, the 
Greeks paſſing into this iſland ſlew the four hundred. But 
the iſland does not contain one artificial ſtatue ; though 
there are ſeveral rude 3 images of Pan. But in going from 
Eleuſis to Athens, in that way which the Athenians call 
the ſacred path, the ſepulchre of Anthemocritus preſents 
itfelf to the view, whom the Megarenſes, violating the law 
of nations, moſt impiouſly ſlew, when he was ſent as a 
meſſenger to announce to them that they ſhould not cul- 

tivate that ſacred land. But even to the preſent day, 
they have been purſued by the avenging anger of divini- 
ty; for not even the emperor Adrian, by the benefits 
which he conferred on the Megarenſes, could reſtore. them 
to their priſtine flouriſhing ſtate in conjunction with the 
other Grecks. | 

After the column of Anthemocritus the tomb of Mo- 
loſſus ſucceeds, to whom the Athenians aſſigned the com- 
mand of the army, when they ſent alliſtance to Plutarch in 


Eubaa, 
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Eubœa. And near this, there is a place which they call 
Scirum; and which was ſo denominated on the following 
account. While the Eleuſinians were at war with Erech- 
theus, a certain prophet came from Dodona, whoſe name 
was Scirus. This man eſtabliſhed the ancient temple of 
Minerva Sciras in Phalerum, and falling in battle, the 
Eleuſinians buried him. near the torrent. And in conſe- 
quence of this, both the place and the river are denominat- 
ed from the hero. But near this, the monument of Ce- 
phiſodorus i is to be ſeen, who, when he governed the people, 
vehemently oppoſed Philip the ſon of Demetrius and king 
of the Macedonians. This Cephiſodorus joined to himſelf 
as aſſociates in war, together with the Athenians, Attalus 


king of the Myſians, and Ptolemy the Egyptian; but of the 


independent nations, the Atolians, and the inhabitants 
of the Rhodian and Cretan iſlands. But as the aſſiſtance 


from Myſia, Egypt, and Crete, came for the moſt part too 


late, and as the Rhodians, whoſe force was wholly naval, 
could not make any great reſiſtance againſt the heavy ar- 


mour of the Macedonians, hence Cephiſodorus, coming 


into Italy, ſupplicated the aſſiſtance of the Romans. But 
the Romans having ſent him an army and a commander, 
ſo entirely vanquiſhed the forces of Philip and the Macedo- 
nians, that they afterwards took away the kingdom from 
Perſeus the ſon of Philip, and led him captive to Rome. 
But this Philip was the ſon of that Demetrius, who, the 
firſt of this family (as we have before related), after having 
flain Alexander the ſon of CE obtained the king- 
dom of Macedonia, N 
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THE DESCRIPTION 


CHAP. XXVII. 
A FTER the tomb of Cephifodorus, Heliodorus Halig 


lies buried, whoſe picture is to be ſeen in the great tem- 
ple of Minerva. In the fame place too, Themiſtocles 
the ſon of Poliarchus is buried, and who was the great- 
grandſon of that Themiſtocles who fought in a naval 
battle againſt Xerxes and the Medes. But I ſhall take 
no notice of any of his poſterity, except Aceſtium. This 
woman was the daughter of Xenocles the ſon of Sopho- 
cles and the grandfon of Leon, and all her relations from 
| her great-grandfather Leon were made forch-bearers in 
the Myſteries, while the was alive. For firſt the faw her 
brother Sophocles a ferch-bearer, afterwards her hufband 
Themiſtocles, and when he died, her ſon Theophraſtus. 
And fuch is the good fortune which ſhe is ſaid to have 
enjoyed. But on proceeding a little farther, you will 
perceive the grove of the hero Lacius, and a town which 
is called from him Lacida. There is likewiſe in the fame 
place the tomb of Nicocles Tarentinus, who obtained the 
greateſt renown of all the harpers; and an altar of Ze- 
phyr, and a temple of Ceres and her daughter. It is re- 
ported that Ceres was hoſpitably received in this region 
by Phytalus, and that the goddeſs in return for his kind- 
neſs gave him a fig-tree. But the truth of this report is 
evinced by the following epigram in the tomb of Phyta- 
Jus. © In this place the royal hero Phytalus once recei- 
ved the venerable Ceres; and ſhe firſt beſtowed on him 
that mature fruit which mortals denominate the holy fig; 
but from hence the family of Phytalus is aſſigned unde- 
caying honours,” | 


But 


But before you paſs over the river Cephiſſus, you will 


perceive the ſepulchre of Theodorus, who as a tragic actor 


: ſurpaſſed all of his time. Near the river there are two 


ſtatues, one of Mneſimachus, the other of a boy cutting 


off his hair as an offering to the river Cephiſſus. But that 
it was an ancient cuſtom with all the Greeks to cut off locks 


of their hair to rivers you may infer from the poeſy of Ho- 


mer, in which he relates, that Peleus vowed his hair to the 


river Sperchius, for the ſafe return of Achilles from Troy. 


Having paſſed over Cephiſſus, you will perceive an ancient 
altar of mild Fupiter, upon which 'Theſeus is ſaid to have 
been purified for ſlaughtering the progeny of Phytalus. 
But Theſeus ſlew other robbers, and Sinis, who was related 
to him by Pittheus his mother's grandfather. In the ſame 
place too there are the ſepulchres of Theodectes, Phaſelitas, 
and Mneſitheus, which laſt is reported to have been a good 
phyſician, and to have dedicated ſeveral ſtatues, among 
which that of Iacchus was one. In this road there is a 
temple of no great magnitude, which is called the temple 
of Cyamitas. But I cannot affirm with certainty whether 
this perſon firſt of all ſowed beans, or whether the temple 
was denominated out of reverence to ſome hero, becauſe it 
is not lawful for them to aſcribe the invention of beans to 
Ceres. But he that has been initiated in the Eleuſinian 
myſteries, or has read the poems called Orphic, will know 
what I mean. | 

In this place there are two ſepulchres, both excellent for 
their magnitude and ornament ; one of theſe is the tomb 


of a Rhodian who migrated to Athens; and the other was 


raiſed by Harpalus the Macedonian, who, flying from 
Alexander, paſſed over with a fleet from Aſia into Europe; 


and when he came to Athens, and was taken into cuſtody 
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by the Athenians, through corrupting with money both the 
friends of Alexander and others, eſcaped the danger that 
| threatened him. But prior to this, he had married Pythio- 
nece, whoſe family I am unacquainted with, but who proſ- 
tituted herſelf both at Athens and Corinth. Harpalus 
loved this woman ſo immoderately, that when ſhe died, 
he raiſed a monument for her, the moſt admirable of all 
the ancient works which Greece contains. You may here 
too behold a temple, in which there are ſtatues of Ceres, 
Proſerpine, Minerva and Apollo. At firſt there was one 
temple ſacred to Apollo; for they ſay that Cephalus the. 
ſon of Deioneus, when he came with Amphitryon to the 
Telebox, firſt inhabited that iſland, which is now called 
from him Cephalenia : and they farther report, that he 
migrated to Thebes, in conſequence of his flying from 
Athens, for murdering his wife Procris. Ten apes after 
this, the poſterity of Cephalus, viz. Chalcinus and Dztus, 
when they ſailed to Delphos, and conſulted the god about 
their return to Athens, were anſwered, that they ſhould 
firſt ſacrifice to Apollo in Attica, in that place where they 
ſaw a threc-oared galley running on the ground. When, 
therefore, they drew near to that mountain which is call- 
ed Various, they ſaw a dragon rapidly proceeding to his 
retreats 3 and in this place they ſacrificed to Apollo, and 
afterwards coming into the city were made citizens by 
the Athenians. But after this there is a temple of Ve- 


nus, and before it a wall built of rude ſtone, but which de- 
ſerves to be inſpected, | | 


. 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 


B UT thoſe channels which are called Rheti, are only in 
their flowing ſimilar to rivers ; for their water is that of the 
ſea, And ſome one, perhaps, may be induced to believe 


that they flow from the Chalcidican Euripus, and fall from 
the earth into a more depreſſed ſea. Theſe Rheti are ſaid 


to be ſacred to Proſerpine and Ceres; and it is not lawful 
for any but the prieſts to take the fiſh which they con- 
tain. And theſe indeed, as I underſtand, are the ancient 
boundaries of the Eleufinian and Attic lands, But Cro- 
con is ſaid to have poſſeſſed the country which is beyond 
the Rheti, and which is even at preſent called the king- 
doms of Crocon. The Athenians report, that Sæſara the 
daughter of Celeus was married to this Crocon, though 
this indeed is not the opinion of all of them, but only of 
thoſe that belong to the town of the Scambonidæ. For 
my own part I never could find the ſepulchre of Crocon 
but both the Eleuſinians and Athenians exhibit the tomb 
of Eumolpus. And they report, that this Eumolpus came 


from Thrzce, and that he was the ſon of Neptune and 
Chione; but that Chione was the daughter of the wind 


| Boreas and Orithyia. Homer, indeed, makes no mention 
of his parents, but in his verſes he calls Eumolpus a moſt 
courageous man. But a war taking place between the 
Hleuſinians and Athenians, Erechtheus king of the Atheni- 
ans, and Immaradus the ſon of Eumolpus, fell in the en- 
gagement; and the war was finiſhed on theſe conditions, 


that the Eleuſinians ſhould deliver every thing up to the 


Athenians, except their Myſteries ; for it was agreed that 


they 
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they ſhould have the ſole poſſeſſion of theſe. And beſides 
this, that Eumolpus and the daughters of Celeus ſhould 
perform the ſacred rites of Ceres and Proſerpine. Both 
Pamphus and Homer call theſe daughters by the ſame 
names, viz. Diogenea, Pammerope, and the third Szfara. 
But Ceryx the youngeſt ſon of Eumolpus ſurvived his 
father, and is ſaid by the tribe of heralds to have deſcended 
from Aglaurus the daughter of Cecrops, and Mercury, 

and not from Eumolpus. | 
But in the ſame place there is an heroic monument of 
Hippothoon, from whom a tribe is denominated, and near 
it that of Zarex, who is reported to have learned muſic | 
from Apollo. But to me it appears that he was a fo- 
reigner ; that he was by birth a Lacedzmonian; and that 
a maritime city of Laconia was denominated from him 
Zaraca. For if Zarex was a native of Attica, I am deſti- 
tute of all information concerning him. But the river 
Cephiſſus runs through the Eleufinian land with much 
greater force than in any other place and near it there is 
a place which is called Caprificus, into which Pluto, when 
he raviſhed Proſerpine, is ſaid to have deſcended. Near 
this river Cephiſſus, Theſeus flew the robber Polypemon, 
who was called Procruſtes. But among the Eleuſinians 
there is a temple of Triptolemus, of Propylea Diana, 
and of Neptune the father; and likewiſe a well which 
they call Callichorus, where the Eleuſinian women firſt in- 
ſtituted a choir, and ſang in honour of the goddeſs. But 
in the plain which they call Rharium, ſeeds are ſaid to 
have been firſt ſown, and fruits to have firſt increaſed ; 
and on this account they uſe the barley which this field 
produces, and make cakes from it for ſacrifices. In this 
place too a threſhing-floor is ſhewn, which is called by 
„ | the 
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the name of Triptolemus, and an altar which is ſacred to 
him. But I am forbid by a dream from relating the par- 
ticulars contained within the ſacred wall; and indeed, 
though I were not prohibited in this manner, yet it is well 
known even to the uninitiated, that it is unlawful to hear 
what it is not proper to behold. | | 

But the hero Eleuſis, from whom the city is denomina- 
ted, is ſaid by ſome to have deſcended from Mercury, and 
Daira the daughter of Ocean ; but according to others, he 
was the ſon of Ogygus : for the ancient Eleuſinians, as they 
are unable to refer their origin to any age of mankind, 
have given occaſion to fictitious reports, eſpecially with 
reſpect to the race of their heroes. But in the way from 


Eleuſis to Bœotia, Platzenſis preſents itſelf to the view, 


which borders on the Athenians, for formerly the Eleuthe- 
renſes ſeparated Attica and Bœotia; but after the Eleuthe- 
renſes came into the power of the Athenians, the mountain 
Cithzron was conſidered as the boundary of each country. 
But the Eleutherenſes aſſumed an Attic name, not from 


the compulſion of war, but in conſequence of deſiring the 
Athenian mode of government, and the hatred which they 


bore to the Thebans. In this plain too there is a temple 
of Bacchus; and the ancient ſtatue of this god was taken 


from hence, and brought to Athens; for, that which the 


Eleutherenſes at preſent poſſeſs was made in imitation of 
this. But not far from hence there is a cavern of no 
great magnitude, and near it a fountain of cold water. 
They report, that Antiope concealed in this cavern the 


twins which ſhe brought forth, and that a ſhepherd find- , 


ing the boys, freed them from their ſwaddling clothes, and 
waſhed them in the water of this fountain. But there are 
even at preſcnt ſome veſtiges, both of the wall of the 
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Eleutherz, and of the buildings; and it is from hence 
evident, that the town itſelf was not much above the 
plain, towards Cithzron. 


CAP: . 


Bur another way leads from Eleuſis to Megara; and 
thoſe that travel this road, will perceive a well which 
they call Horid. It is related by the poet Pamphus, that 
Ceres after the rape of Proſerpine ſat upon this, in the 
ſhape of an old woman; and that the daughters of Celeus 
finding her here, and ſuppoſing her to be what ſhe ap- 
peared, led her to their mother; and that Meganira en- 
truſted her with the education of her ſon. But not far 
from the well, the temple of Meganira is to be ſeen, and 
the tombs of thoſe that fell at Thebes. For when Creon, 
who was the guardian of Laodamas the ſon of Eteocles, 
governed the Thebans, he would not ſuffer the dead 
bodies of the ſlain to be interred; but Adraſtus ſupplicat- 
ing the aſſiſtance of Theſeus, and a battle enſuing be- 
tween the Athenians and Bœotians, Theſeus, who was 
victor, took care that the dead bodies ſhould be carried to 
the Eleuſinian fields, and there buried. The Thebans 
however aſſert, that Creon never prohibited the interment 
of the dead, and that they never fought with the Athe- 
nians on that account. But after the tombs of the Ar- 


gives there is a ſepulchre of Alope, who, after ſhe had 


brought forth Hippothoon by Neptune, was flain in that 
place, as they report, by her father Cercyon. Indeed 
Cercyon is faid to have behaved in a brutal manner to all 
ſtrangers, and particularly to ſuch as were unwilling to 
contend in wreſtling : and at preſent theres is a place not 

7 far 
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far from the tomb of Alope, which is called the Palæſtra 
of Cercyon. But it is reported that Cercyon ſlew all 
thoſe that contended with him in wreſtling, except The- 
ſeus, who far excelled him in this art. For Theſeus 
| firſt invented the art of wreſtling, and it became after= 
wards eſtabliſhed from his inſtruction ; for, before this, 
they employed in wreſtling nothing but magnitude and 
ſtrength of body. And ſuch are the particulars among 
the Athenians, which are the moſt celebrated, and the 
moſt worthy to be inſpected; for from the fixſt I have 
omitted every thing unbecoming the preſent hiſtory. 

But that place which is called the Megaric land bor- 
ders on Eleuſis; and the government of this place, which 
was left by Pandion to king Pyla, was formerly in the 
poſſeſſion of the Athenians. Thy; is evinced by a ſepul- 
care of Pandion, which is in thy2 place; and from this cir- 
cumſtance likewiſe, that Niſus permitted Ægeus, who was 
the oldeſt of that family, to covern the Athenians; and he 
himſelf was thought wor'chy to reign over the Megaric 
land, and. as far as to the; borders of the Corinthians. And 
there yet remains am ong the Megarenſes a haven which 
1s called, from him., N iſza. But Codrus afterwards reign- 
ing, the Peloponr u eſians warred upon the Athenians ; and 
as they did not exhibit any illuſtrious achievement in this 
war, they ret arned home, and in their way took Megara 
from the 2 ,thenians, and gave it to be inhabited by the 
Corinthia? 1s, and the reſt of their allies that were willing. 
The Mee garenſes therefore, having in this manner changed 
both tÞ .cir manners and language, became Dorians; but 
they fay that the city was thus denominated by Car the 
ſon ef Phoroneus, who reigned in this country; and that 
they ., for the firſt time, temples of Ceres were erected 

LI among 
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among them, and that they were called by the people Me- 
gara. And ſuch are the accounts which the * 
deliver of themſelves. 

But the Bœotians report, that Megareus the ſon of Nep- 
tune dwelt in Oncheſtus, and that from thence he came 
with an army of Bœotians in aid of Niſus againſt Minos; 
that falling in the engagement, he was buried in the place 
where he fell, and that the city was from him called 
Megara, which was before denominated Niſa. The Me- 
garenſes further add, that Lelex, twelve generations after 
Car the ſon of Phoroneus, came from Egypt, and that 
during his government the men were called Leleges; 
that Pyla was the offspring of Cleſon the ſon of Lelex, 
and Sciron of Pyla, and that Sciron was married to the 
daughter of Pandion. Likewiſe, that this Sciron and 
Niſus the ſon of Pandion contended for the kingdom, 
and that they choſe Æacus for their judge; that Zacus 
adjudged the kingdom to Niſus and his poſterity, but 
to Sciron the command of the military affairs. Laſtly, 
that Megareus the ſon of Neptune, to whom Niſus had 
given his daughter Iphinoe in marriage, ſucceeded his 
father-in-law in the kingdom; for the Megarenſes are 
unwilling to know any thing about the Cretan war, and 
the capture of the city during the reign of Niſus. 


HAT, . 


Bur there is a fountain in the city which was con- 
ſtructed by Theagenes, of whom we have before made 
mention, when we related that his daughter was married 
to Cylon the Athenian. Theagenes, then, during his go- 

vernment 
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vernment built this fountain, which well deſerves to be 
inſpected, both for its magnitude, ornament, and the 
number of its pillars. The water which flows into it, is 
called the water of the Sithnidan Nymphs. But the Me- 
garenſes aſſert that theſe Nymphs are natives of their 
country; that from one of the daughters of theſe, Me- 
garus was born to Jupiter; and that Megarus eſcaped the 
deluge of Deucalion by flying to the top of the moun- 
tain Gerania, which at that time had not this appellation. 
For they report that Megarus, following the cry of the 
flying cranes, eſcaped to this place by ſwimming, and 
from thence gave the name Gerania to the mountain. 
But not far from this fountain there is an ancient temple, 
which contains even at preſent images of the Roman 
emperors, and a brazen ſtatue of Diana the Saviour, the 
cauſe of which appellation was as follows :—After the 
army of Mardonius had invaded the Megaric land, they 
were deſirous of returning to Thebes to their leader Mar- 
donius: but the goddeſs Diana cauſed them to begin 
their march by night, and in conſequence of this loſing 
their way, they bent their coarſe to the mountainous part 
of the country; and thinking that an army of enemies 
was near them, ſhot their arrows at the neighbouring 
rock, which emitted a found like that of groaning : but 
they ſuppoſing that the noiſe was occaſioned by the groans 
of wounded. men, did not deſiſt from ſhooting till their 
quivers were exhauſted. But as ſoon as it was day, the 
armed Megarenſes attacking them unarmed, ſlew a great 
part of their forces, and, in memorial of this victory, 
made an image of Diana the Saviour. | 

But in the ſame temple there are ſtatues of the twelve 
gods as they are called, which are ſaid to be the pro- 
„ | ductions 
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ductions of Praxiteles; for it is certain that he made 
Diana Strongylion. After this, when you enter the grove 
of Jupiter, which is called Olympieum, you will perceive 
a temple well worthy of inſpection, though the ſtatue of 
Jupiter is not finiſhed, owing to the war of the Pelopon- 
neſians againſt the Athenians, in which the Athenians 
by their land and marine forces greatly conſumed every 
year both the public and private riches of the Megarenſes. 
The face of this ſtatue of Jupiter is faſhioned from ivory 
and gold, but the other parts conſiſt of clay and plaſter. 
'They report too, that 'Theocoſmus, who was a native of 
this place, made the ſtatue, and that he was aſſiſted in the 
work by Phidias. Above the head of Jupiter, the Sea- 
ſons and the Parcæ are repreſented ; for it is obvious to 
every one, that Fate is obedient to this divinity, and that 
he diſtributes che Seaſons in a manner the moſt becoming 
and the beſt. In the back part of the temple there are 
certain half-finiſhed images, which Theocoſmus intended 
to have adorned with ivory and gold, for the purpoſe of 
completing the ſtatue of Jupiter. In this part of the 
temple too there is a brazcn prow of a three-oared galley, 
which the Megarenſes repo:s was taken by them in the 
naval battle againſt the Athemans when they contended 
for Salamis. Indeed the Athenians confeſs that Salamis 
once revolted to the Megarenſes; bus they ſay, that being 
excited by the elegies of Solon, they firſt of all contended 
for the iſland, and afterwards recovered it in war. But 
the Megarenſes on the contrary aſſert, that certain exiles, 
whom they call Dorycleii, mixing with the natives of Sa- 
lamis, betrayed this country to the Athenjians. 
But after the grove of Jupiter, When you aſcend into 
the tower, which is eyen at preſent called Caria, from 
| Car 
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Car the ſon of Phoroneus, you will perceive the temple of 
Bacchus NyFelius ; likewiſe a temple of Venus Verticordia ; 
that which is yet called 7he Oracle of Night ; and the 
temple of Fupiter Pulvereus, with is without a roof. But 
the ſtatues of Eſculapius and Hygia were made by Bryaxis. 
In the ſame place too there is a temple of Ceres, which 


they call Megaron, and which Car is ſaid to have built 


during his reign. - 


CH AFP. I. 


Bor on deſcending from that part of the tower which 


is ſituated towards the north, you will perceive the mo- 


nument of Alcmene near the temple of Olympian Jupiter. 


For they report, that ſhe died in the borders of the Me- 
garenſes as ſhe was going from Argos to Thebes; and 
that a diſpute aroſe among the ſons of Hercules, whether 
her dead body ſhould be carried to Argos, or whether it 
ſhould be buried at Thebes, ſince the ſepulchres of the 
children of Hercules from Megara and Amphitryon were 
at Thebes. But when they conſulted the Delphic god on 


this affair, he gave them for anſwer, that it would be 


better for them to bury Alcmene in the Megaric land. 
But from hence one of the hiſtorians of the affairs of 
his country brought me into a place which he ſaid was 
called Rhun, becauſe water once flowed into it from me 
mountains which hang over the city; but that 'Theagenes, 
who then governed the country, turned the courſe of 
the water into another place, and that an altar was in 
that part conſecrated to Achelous. Near this there is a 


monument of Hyllus the fon of Hercules, who fought in 


2 ſingle conteſt with Echemus the Arcadian, the ſon of 
I 4 Aeropus, 
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Aeropus. But who this Echemus was, that flew Hyllus, 
T ſhall relate in another part of this hiſtory. But Hyllus 
was buried at Megara. And hence, this expedition may 
be properly called that of the Heraclidz into N- 
neſus, during the reign of Oreſtes. 

But not far from the ſepulchre of Hyllus the temple 
of Iſis is to be ſeen, and after it, thoſe of Apollo and 
Diana, They report that Alcathous dedicated theſe tem- 
ples, after he had ſlain the lion which was called Cithæro- 
nius, and which had deſtroyed many perſons, and among 
the reſt Euippus the ſon of their king Megareus. For as 
the oldeſt of the two ſons of Megareus, whoſe name was 
Timalco, had been ſlain by Theſeus when he invaded 
Aphidne with the Dioſcuri, they report that Megareus 
promiſed his daughter in marriage, and the poſſeſſion of 
his kingdom, to him that ſhould flay the lion Cithzronius. 
That in conſequence of this, Aleathous the ſon of Pelops 
attacked the lion and flew him; and that afterwards ob- 
taining-the kingdom, he dedicated the temple of Diana the 


| Huntreſs, and of Agræus Apollo. And ſuch are the reports 


which are circulated concerning theſe particulars. But 
for my own part, though I am willing to relate whatever 
the Megarenſes confeſs to be true, yet I cannot find how 
all the above circumſtances could poſlibly take place. That 
the lion Cithæronius, indeed, was ſlain by Alcathous, I can 
eas Ay believe; but who ever wrote that Timalcus the ſon 
of Megareus came againſt Aphidne with the Dioſcuri? 
And even admitting that he did come; how can any one 
believe that he Was ſlain by Theſeus? ſince Alcman, who 
wrote verſes on the Dioſcuri, relates, that when they took 
Athens, and led away the mother of Theſeus captive, 
Theſeus himſelf was not at hyme. Pindar too nearly re- 
lates 
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lates the ſame; that Theſeus was deſirous of being related 
to the Dioſeuri, till he went into Theſprotia in order to 


procure a wife for Pirithous. But he who applies him- 


ſelf to genealogies will know how ſtupid the Megarenſes 
are, ſince Theſeus derived his origin from Pelops; and 
of this the Megarenſes themſelves are convinced, though 
they deſignedly conceal it, becauſe they are unwilling to 
confeſs that the city was taken during the government 
of Niſus, that Megareus his ſon-in-law ſucceeded him, 
and that afterwards Alcathous ſucceeded Megareus. But 
it appears that on the death of Niſus, and in conſequence 
of the affairs of the Megarenſes being ſubverted, Alca- 


thous came from Elis. And the truth of this 1s confirmed 


from hence, that he entirely raiſed the walls whoſe an- 
cient ambit was demoliſhed by the Cretans. And thus 
much concerning Alcathous and the lion, whether he fell 
in Cithzron, or in any other place, and concerning the 
temple of Diana Agrotera, and of Apollo Agrzus. 

But on deſcending from this temple, you will perceive 
the heroic monument of Pandion. And indeed we have 
already evinced that Pandion was buried in that place 
which is called the rock of AÆthyian Minerva. To this 
the Megarenſes perform funeral honours within the city. 
But the ſepulchre of Hippolyte is near this monument of 
Pandion, of which the Megarenſes give the following ac- 
count. When the Amazons warred upon the Athenians, 
on account of Antiope being taken by Theſeus, many of 
them fell in the battle ; but Hippolyte, who was the ſiſter 
of Antiope, and who then commanded the Amazons, fled 
with a few forces to Megara, But being there greatly de- 

jected on account of the unfortunate event of the war, 
and particularly from the uncertainty of being able to re- 
turn 
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turn Themiſcyra ſafe to her country, ſhe at length died 
through grief, was buried in the place which I have men- 
tioned, and her tomb is faſhioned in the ſhape of an 
Amazonian ſhield. And the ſepulchre of Tereus is not far 
from this, who married Procne the daughter of Pandion. 
But Tereus, as the Megarenſes report, reigned about 
thoſe fountains which are called the fountains of Mega- 
Tis. It appears to me, however, and marks of the truth of 
my opinion yet remain, that he reigned in Daulis above 
Chæronea; for the Barbarians formerly poſſefled many 
Parts of that country which 1s now called Hellas, which 
Tereus, after his cruelty to Philomela, and the deſtruction 
of Itys by the women, was not able to ſubje& to his do- 
minion. And 'Tereus indeed flew himſelf among the Me- 
garenſes, who immediately raiſed a ſepulchre for him, to 
which they ſacrifice every year, uſing in the ſacrifice peb- 
bles inftead of meal : and they report, that the bird call- 
ed hoopoop was firſt of all ſeen in this place. But the wo- 
men, when they came to Athens, waſted away through 
grief and weeping for what they had ſuffered and done, 
And it appears to me, that one of theſe was reported ta 
have been changed into a nightingale, and the other mta 


2 ſwallow, becauſe theſe birds ſing in a ſorrowful and la- 
menting ſtrain. 


7 . 


Bur the Megarenſes have another tower which is call- 
ed Alcathous, to which when you aſcend, you will per- 
ceive on the right hand the ſepulchre of Megareus, who 
came in the Cretan war from Oncheſtus to the aſſiſtance of 
the Megarenſes. A hearth alſo is to be ſeen here, of thoſe 
gods that are called Prodromean, to whom they report Al- 


cathous 
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cathous firſt ſacrificed when he was beginning to raiſe the 
wall. But near this hearth there is a ſtone, upon which 
they ſay Apollo laid his harp, when he aſſiſted Alcathous 
in building the wall. But that the Megarenſes formerly 
paid tribute to the Athenians, is evident, from hence, that. 
Peribœa the daughter of Alcathous was ſent, together 
with Theſeus, with a tribute into Crete. The Megarenſes 
indeed affirm, that he was aſſiſted in raiſing the walls by 
Apollo, and chat the god placed his harp on the ſtone 
which I have mentioned. And this report is confirmed 
from hence, that if the ſtone be ſtruck with a pebble, 
it will render the ſame ſound as a harp when ſtruck, 
which appeared to me a circumſtance of a very wonderful 
nature; though the Coloſſus of the Egyptians in Thebes, 
which is beyond the Nile, and not far from that place 
which they call the Syringes, appeared to me much more 
wonderful. For there is even yet in this place the ſtatue 


of a man ſitting, which the vulgar call the monument of 


Memnon. This ſtatue they report came from Athiopia to 
Egypt, and as far as to Suſa. And the Thebans indeed 
deny that it is the monument of Memnon; but aſſert that 
it is the ſtatue of one of their natives called Phamenophes. 
J have likewiſe heard it aſſerted, that this is the ſtatue of 
Seſoſtris, which Cambyſes diſmembered: and even now the 
upper part, from the head to the middle of the body, lies 
on the ground; but the remaining part is yet in a ſitting 


poſture, and every day when the ſun riſes utters a ſound 


ſimilar to that which would be produced from the burſt- 


ing of the ſtring of a harp or a lyre. 
But among the Megarenſes there is a ſenate-houſe, in 


that place which, as they report, was once the ſepulchre 


of Timalcus, who, as I have before aſſerted, was not ſlain 
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by Theſeus. On the top of the tower there is a temple 
of Minerva, and in it a ſtatue of the goddeſs, which is 
wholly of gold except her hands and the extremities of her 
feet; for theſe, as well as her face, are faſhioned from 
ivory. There is alſo another temple of Minerva who is 
called Victory, and a temple of ZXantides, of whom, as there 
is no account given by the Megarenſian hiſtorians, I ſhall 
relate a few particulars from my own opinion. Telamon 
then, the ſon of Æacus, married Peribcea the daughter of 
Alcathous ; and it appears to me that his ſon Ajax, when 
he ſucceeded Alcathous in the government, dedicated this 
ſtatue of Minerva. But the ancient temple of Apollo was 
conſtrued from tiles, but afterwards was built by the em- 
peror Adrian from white ſtone. The ſtatues, however, of 
Apollo Pythius and Decumanus are in a moſt eminent 
degree ſimilar to the images of the Egyptians. But that 
ſtatue which they call Archegetes is ſimilar to the Ægine- 
tic works, and is wholly formed from ebony. I have heard 
too, from a certain Cyprian botaniſt, that the ebony does 
not produce either leaves or fruit, and that it is never feen 
expoſed to the fun ; that its roots are indeed under the 
earth, which the Mthiopians dig out, and that there are 
men among them ſkilled in linding the place of its con- 
cealment. 

But there is a temple not far from hence of Ceres 12 
mophorus ; and on deſcending into this, you will perceive 
the tomb of Callipolis the ſon of Alcathous. But Al- 
cathous had alſo an elder ſon, whoſe name was Echepolis, 
and who was ſent by his father into Ætolia to aſſiſt Me- 
Hager againft the Calydonian boar. The youth however 
being ſlain by the boar was the cauſe of the death of 
Callipolis; for he, on hearing the news of his brother's 


death, 


SANE 
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death, ran to the tower where his father was ſacrificing 
to Apollo, and threw down the wood from the altar. But 
Alcathous, who did not yet know of the death of his ſon, 


and judging that Callipolis had acted in an impious man- 


ner, flew his ſon in his wrath, by violently ſtriking him 


on the head with one of the pieces of wood which he had 


thrown down from the altar. But in the way which leads 
to the Prytaneum there is an heroic monument of Ino, 


which is defended with a bulwark of ſtones, and inveſted 


with olives ſpontaneouſly produced. But the Megarenſes 
are the only Greeks who aſſert that the dead body of Ino 


was caſt on the maritime coaſt of their country, and that 


Cleſo and Tauropilis, the daughters of Cleſon, and the 
grand-daughters of Lelex, found and buried it. They fur- 
ther add, that Ino was firſt called by them Leucothea ; 
and they every year perform a ſacrifice to her, 


c H AP. XIII. 


Bur they likewiſe report, chat they have the heroic mo- 


nument of Iphigenia; for, ſay they, ſhe died among the 
Megarenſes. But I have heard a far different account of 
Iphigenia from the Arcadians ; and I know that Heſiod, in 
his catalogue of women, relates, that Iphigenia aas not ſlain, 
but that through the 9will of Diana ſhe became Hecate. And 


agreeable to this Herodotus writes, that in Scythia ſuch 


as have been ſhipwrecked ſacrifice bulls to a virgin, and 
that the virgin is called by them Iphigenia the daughter 
of Agamemnon. Adraſtus alſo is honoured by the Me- 
garenſes, who, they report, died among them while he was 
leading back the army from Thebes. And they aſſert, that 
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old age, together with ſorrow for the death of his ſon 
Zfgialeus, were the cauſes of his death. There is alſo a 
temple of Diana, which they report was built by Agamem- 
non when he came to Calchas, who dwelt with the Mega- 
renſes, for the purpoſe of perſuading him to follow him 
to Troy. They ſay too that in the Prytaneum, Menippus 
the ſon of Megareus, and Echepolis the ſon of Alcathous, 
are buried. | 


But there is a ſtone near the Prytaneum, which they 


denominate Anaclethra, becauſe Ceres (if it may be credit- 
ed) during her wandering ſearch for her daughter called 
upon her in this place. And indeed even at preſent, the 
Megarenſian women perform a ceremony which corre- 
ſponds to this report. But there are tombs within the 


city of the Megarenſes. One of theſe is the ſepulchre of 


thoſe that died in fighting againſt the Medes; but another 
is that which they call Zſymnium, and! is an heroic mo- 
nument. For when Hyperion the ſon of Agamemnon, 
and the laſt that reigned over the Megarenſes, was flain 
by Sandion for his avarice and inſolence, they were not 


willing to be any longer governed by one perſon, but 


choſe annual magiſtrates who ſhould alternately poſſeſs 
the ſupreme authority. But when ÆEſymnus, who was 
not ſecond to any one among the Megarenſes in renown, 
came to Delphos to enquire of the oracle by what means 
his country might be happy, the god gave him for an- 
ſwer, among other things, HY Megarenſes would be 
proſperous, if a number of them conſulted together. But 
they ſuppoſing that the oracle related to the dead, built a 
place of conſultation in this part, in ſuch a manner that the 
ſepulchre of heroes might be contained within its ambit. 
But on proceeding from hence to the heroic monument 
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of Alcathous, which the Megarenſes at preſent uſe for 
the purpoſe of preſerving their writings, two ſepulchres 
preſent themſelves to the view; one of theſe is ſaid to 
be the tomb of Pyrges the wife of Alcathous, and the 


other of Iphinoe the daughter of Alcathous, who died a 


virgin. At the tomb of this laſt, girls, prior to their 
nuptials, perform funeral ſacrifices, after the cuſtom of 
their country, and cut off their hair in the ſame manner 
as the daughters of the Delians once facrificed their hair 
to Hecaerga and Opis. 

But in the entrance to the temple of Bacchus chere is 


a ſepulchre of Aſtycratea and Mantes, who were the 


daughters of Polyidus, the ſon of Cœranus, the grand- 
ſon of Abas, and the great grandſon of Melampus. Po- 
lyidus himſelf, indeed, is ſaid to have come to Me- 
gara, that he might purify Alcathous from the ſlaugh- 
ter of his ſon Callipolis; and to have built the temple 
of Bacchus, and dedicated the image, the whole of 


which is at preſent concealed except the face, for this 


is ſuſficiently conſpicuous. A Satyr too ſtands by the 
image, faſhioned from Parian ſtone, and the work of 
Praxiteles. And this laſt ſtatue they call Patrius; but 
the other Bacchus they denominate Daſyllius, and is ſaid 
to have been dedicated by Euchenor the ſon of Cœranus, 
and the grandſon of Polyidus. But after the temple of 
Bacchus there is a temple of Venus, and an ivory ſtatue 
of the goddeſs who is ſurnamed Praxis: and this is the 


moſt ancient of every thing which the temple contains. ' 


There is alſo to be ſeen here an image of the goddeſs Per- 
ſuaſion, and likewiſe of another goddeſs whom they call 
the Conſolatrix, both which were produced by Praxiteles. 
In the ſame place too there is a Love, an Tmeras, and a 
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Potbor: which deities, as they differ in their names, ſo like 


wile in their operations; and theſe were made by Scopas. 
' But near the temple of Venus, there is a temple of For- 
tune; and the ſtatue of the goddeſs was produced by the 
art of Praxiteles. Andin a temple near to this, the Muſes 
are to be ſeen, and a brazen Jupiter, the works of Lyſip- 
pus. There is alſo among the Megarenſes a ſepulchre of 
Corcebus, of whom I ſhall here relate what is commonly 
reported in verſe, though the ſame things are celebrated 
by the Argives. When Crotopus reigned in Argos, it is 
faid that his daughter Pſamathe brought forth a ſon from 
Apollo, and thar, vehemently dreading the anger of her 
father, ſhe expoſed the child to periſh, In conſequence 
of this, it happened that the infant was torn to pieces by 
the dogs that guarded the royal cattle ; and Apollo, in re- 
venge of his ſlaughtered ſon, ſent among the Argives a 
dreadful beaſt, which was called Pæna, and which tore 
away infants from the arms of their mothers. But Corce- 
bus, in commiſeration of the Argives, flew this monſter. 
However, as the anger of the god ftill remained, he 
puniſhed the Argives with a peſtilent diſeaſe ; and Corce- 
bus of his own accord came to Delphos, that he might be 
puniſhed by the god for the ſlaughter of Poena. But the 
Pythian deity would not ſuffer Corcebus to return to Ar- 
gos, but ordered him to carry a tripod from the temple, 
and that in whatever place the tripod ſhould fall, he ſhould 
there build a temple to Apollo, and there fix his habita- 
tion. The tripod therefore happening to fall near the 
mountain Gerania, he there built a town, which he call- 
ed Tripodiſcus. But the ſepulchre of Corcebus is in the 
forum of the Megarenſes ; and the elegies inſcribed in 


it contain the above circumſtances relative to Pſamathe 


and 
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and Corœbus. On the top of the tomb there is a repre- 
ſentation of Corcebus ſlaying Pœna; and theſe ſtatues 


appear to me to be the moſt ancient of all the ſtone 
images which I have ſeen in Greece. 


CH AP. XIIV. 


Bur Orſippus lies interred not far from the ſepulchre 


of Corcebus, who, though he uſed to contend in gymna- 


ſtic exerciſes with his loins girded after the manner of the 
ancient Athlete, yet in the Olympic race he ran naked. 
They report likewiſe, that Orſippus after this, command- 
ing an army, took away a part of the neighbouring land. 
I can eaſily indeed believe that he neglected the girdle in 
the Olympic race, as knowing that a man naked muſt run 
with much greater facility than he whoſe loins are gird- 
ed. But when you return from the forum into the way 


which is called Straight, you will ſee, on turning a little to 


the right hand, a temple of Apollo Tutelaris. This temple 
contains an image of Apollo, well worthy of inſpection ; 


likewiſe images of Diana and Latona, and other ſtatues 


which were made by Praxiteles. Latona is repreſented 


with her children. But in the ancient gymnaſium, near 


the gates which are called Nymphades, there is a ſtone in 
the ſhape of a pyramid, of no great magnitude. This py- 
ramid they call Apollo Carynus ; and in this place there is 
a temple of Lucina, And ſuch are the particulars which 
the city contains. | 

But if you deſcend to the haven, which at preſent is 
called Niſza, you will perceive the temple of Ceres the 
vol beurer. And many reaſons indeed are aſſigned of 
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this appellation, and, among the reſt, that the name 
was given by thoſe who firſt took care of ſheep in this 
country. With reſpect to the roof of the temple, any one 
may infer, that it has fallen down through length of 
time. And in this part there is a tower, which is called 
Niſæa. But, on deſcending from the tower, you will per- 
ceive near the ſea. the tomb of Lelex, who is ſatd to have 
reigned here after he was driven from Egypt; and it is 
further reported, that he was the ſon of Neptune, and 
of Libye the daughter of Epaphus. There is an iſland 
too near Niſæa, of no great magnitude, to which they 
report Minos drove the Cretan fleet when he warred 
upon Niſus. But the mountainqus part of the Megaric 
land borders on the Bœotians, and contains the towns 
Pagz and Ægiſthæna. But as you go to Page, by turn- 
ing a little out of the public way you will perceive 2 
ſtone pierced with darts, owing to the Medes once ſhoot- 
ing at it in the night. In Page too there is a brazen 
{ſtatue of Diana the Saviour, which deſerves to be in- 
ſpected. Its magnitude is equal to that which the Me- 
garenſes poſſeſs, and its figure is the ſame. 
There is alſo an heroic monument here, of Zgialeus 
the ſon of Adraſtus. For this man, when the Argives 
warred a ſeeond time upon the Thebans, died in the firſt 
engagement at Gliſas, and his relations carried him to 
Pagæ, belonging to the Megarenſes, and there buried him 
and even at preſent his monument is called Apgialeum, 
But at Zgiſthzna there is a temple of Melampus Amy- 
chaon, and a man of no great magnitude ſtands cn a pillar. 
They facrifice to Melampus, and every year in honour of 
him celebrate a feſtival. But they aſſert, that he neither 


projicted fyture events —_— dreams, nor by aay other 
means. 
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means. I likewiſe heard when I was in Erenea, a town 
belonging to the Megarenſes, that Autonoe the daughter 
of Cadmus, being worn out with grief and lamenta- 
tions for the misfortune of Actæon, and the other cala- 
mities of her father's houſe, migrated hither from Thebes. 
And indeed the ſepulchre of Autonoe is to be ſeen in 
this town. But, on going from Megara to Corinth, there 
are ſeveral tombs, and among theſe that of Telephas the 
piper. And they report that Cleopatra, the daughter of 
that Philip who was the ſon of . ordered this 
ſepulchre to be made. 

There is alſo a monument of Car che ſon of Phoroneus. 
This at firſt was nothing but a heap of earth, but after- 
wards, through the admonition of the oracle, was adorned 
with the ſtone Conchites. And this ſtone is alone of 
all the Grecians poſſeſſed by the Megarenſes, and many 
things are faſhioned from it in the city. It is exceed- 
ing white, and ſofter than any other ſfone. But Sciron 
is ſaid to have been the firſt who rendered that way, 
which they call Sciron, pervious to light-armed ſoldiers, 
when he commanded the forces of the Megarenſes. But 
the emperor Adrian ſo enlarged it, that oppoſite chariots 
might be driven along it with ſafety and eaſe. The fol- 
lowing fable too is circulated concerning the rocks which 
project in the narrow part of the way. Ino, together with 
Melicerta her youngeſt fon, threw herſelf into the ſea 
from that rock which they call Moluris; for Learchus 
her eldeſt ſon was flain by his father. And Athamas is 
{aid to have acted in this manner, in conſequence of being 
agitated with fury. It is alſo reported, that he ated with 
fuch immoderate rage towards Ino and her children, be- 
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cauſe he conſidered her as the cauſe of the peſtilence 
with which the Orchomenians were affficted, and of the 
death of Phrixus ; not perceiving that all theſe happened 
from a divine cauſe. They ſay, therefore, that Ino, 
flying: to the ſea, hurled herſelf together with her ſon 
from the rock Moluris. But the boy being carried on a 
dolphin, as it is ſaid, to the iſthmus of the Corinthians, 
among other honours which he received after, his name 
was changed from Melicerta to Palæmon; the Iſthmian 
games were celebrated on his account. 

It is certain, indeed, that the rock Moluris is ſaered to 
Leucothea and Palæmon; but the other rocks, which are 
adjacent to theſe, they conſider as execrable, becauſe 
when Sciron dwelt among them, he threw from thence 
every ſtranger that came upon the coaſt into the ſea and a 
marine tortoiſe is ſaid to have diſpatched them as they were 
ſwimming. But theſe marine tortoiſes differ only in their 
ſize and feet from ſuch as belong to the land; for their 
feet are ſimilar to thoſe of the ſea-calf. But Sciron himſelf 
afterwards underwent the ſame puniſhment, being thrown 
by Theſeus into the ſame ſea. On the ſummit of the 
mountain too there is a temple of Jupiter, who is called 
Apheſius. And they fay that it was ſo denominated, be- 
cauſe when Macus ſacrificed (in conſequence of a great 
dryneſs happening to the Greeks, from immoderate heat) 
agreeable to a certain oracle, to Panellenian Jupiter, the 
god after the ſacrifice removed the calamity. In the fame 
place there are ſtatues of Venus, Apollo and Pan. But pro- 
cceding a little farther on, you will perceive the ſepulchre 
of Euryſtheus, who they report was flain by Jolaus, and 
buried here, when he fl:d from Attica, after having been 


vanquiſhed 
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vanquiſhed in battle by the children of Hercules. And on 
defcending from hence, you will perceive the temple of 
Apollo Latous, and after it the boundaries of the Me- 
garenſes towards Corinth; in which limits, they report, 
Hyllus the ſon of Hercules contended in a ſingle conteſt 
with Echemon the Arcadian. 
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BOOK 11. 


CORINTHIACS. 


CHAT 1. | 
Tn E Corinthian region, which is a part of the country 
of the Argives, derives its name from one Corinthus, 
who I find, after the moſt diligent enquiry, is alone ſaid 
to be the ſon of Jupiter by the Corinthian vulgar. For 
Eumelus the ſon of Amphilytus, and of the nation of the 
Bacchiadæ, and who is reported to have written verſes, 
aſſerts in his hiſtory of Corinth (if that work was com- 
poſed by Eumelus), that Ephyſe the daughter of Ocean 
dwelt firſt of all in this land; and that Marathon after- 
wards, who was the ſon of Epopeus, and the grandſon of 
Aloeus the ſon of the Sun, flying from the iniquity and 
reproach of his father, brought a colony into the maritime 


part of Attica: but that Epopeus dying, he came to Pelo- 


ponneſus, and having diſtributed the kingdom among his 
ſons, returned again to Attica. He adds, that from his ſon 
Sicyon the country which was before called Aſopia, was de- 
nominatedSicyonia, and in like manner Ephyræa was called, 
from Corinthus, Corinthia. But at preſent none of the anci- 
ent Corinthians inhabit Corinth; for the inhabitants conſiſt 
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of ſuch perſons as were ſent into it by the Romans. But 
this was owing to a council of the Achaians, of which the 
Corinthians formed a part, and together with the reſt 
warred on the Romans under the command of Critolaus. 
For this man, after he was appointed general by the 


Achaians, perſuaded many of thoſe that dwell beyond 
Peloponneſus to reyolt. But the Romans having van- 


quiſhed the combined forces, both took away the arms of 
the other Greeks, and demoliſhed the walls of all the 


fortified cities. And they report that Corinth, which was 


deſtroyed by Mummius who then commanded the Roman 
army, was afterwards reſtored by Cæſar, who was the firſt 
that eſtabliſhed the preſent form of the Roman govern- 
ment. He is alſo ſaid to have reſtored Carthage. 


But in Corinth there is a town called Cromion, from 


Cromus the ſon of Neptune ; and they report, that the 
Cromyonian boar was nouriſhed here, which is mentioned 
among the conteſts of Theſeus; and likewiſe that illuſtri- 
ous robber who from bending pitch-trees was called Pity- 
ocamptes. And indeed, even at preſent, as you walk along 
the ſhore a pitch-tree preſents itſelf to your view. There 
was alſo in this place an altar of Melicerta; for they re- 
port, that the boy was brought hither by a dolphin, and 
that Siſyphus meeting with it lying on the ground, buried 
it in the iſthmus, and that the Iſthmian games were inſti- 
tuted on his account. But in the beginning of the iſth- 
mus, there is a place where the robber Sinis, bending the 
branches of pitch- trees to the earth, uſed to bind thoſe he 
had vanquiſhed in battle to them, in ſuch a manner that 
when the trees returned to their priſtine ſhape, the cap- 
tives were torn in pieces. But Sinis afterwards was lace- 
rated in juſt the ſame manner by Theſeus. For Theſeus 
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freed all that way from robbers, which leads from Tro- 


ezen to Athens, and not only flew thoſe I have before 
mentioned, but in Epidaurus, Periphetes, who is con- 


| fidered as the ſon of Vulcan, and who uſed in battle 


a brazen club. 

But the iſthmus of the Corinthians extends on one ſide 
as far as to Cenchreæ, and on the other as far as to the 
ſea near Lechæum; and this cauſes the interior region 
to be a continent. For he who attempted to make Pelo- 
ponneſus an iſland, dying before he had finiſhed his work, 
left nothing more than an iſthmus. And it is evident in- 
deed where they began to dig; but this was not in its 


rocky part, for that ſtill remains as it was, and is now 


a continent. Indeed this was the only thing that Alex- 
ander the ſon of Philip was not able to accompliſh, I mean 
the digging of Mimas. But he was deterred, by the Py- 
thian oracle, from digging the Cnidian iſthmus : ſo diffi- 
cult is it for a man to compel things of a divine nature. 
But it appears to me that the Corinthians were not the 


firſt that deviſed reports about their country, but that 


this originated from the relations of the Athenians about 
Attica. And the Corinthians indeed report, that Nep- 
tune contended. with the Sun about their land; that 
Briareus acted the part of a mediator between them 
and that he adjudged the iſthmus to Neptune, and the 
promontory which is above the city to. the Sun : and 
from hence they ſay the iſthmus came to be the _w 
perty of Neptune. 

But, the particulars in this place which deſerve to be 


inſpected, are a theatre and a ſtadium of white ſtone. 


But, on approaching the temple of the god, in one part 
you will ſee the ſtatues of thoſe Athletz wlio were 
| victors 
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victors in the Iſthmian games; and in another part pitch- 
trees, many of which are planted in a right line. In the 
temple itſelf, which is of no great magnitude, there are 
brazen Tritons: and in its anterior part, which they call 
Pronaon, there are two ſtatues of Neptune, and one of 
Amphitrite, and a ſea of braſs. But the inward contents 
were dedicated by a man of the preſent time, Herodes the 
Athenian ; and there are four horſes wholly of gold except 
the hoofs, which are of ivory; and near the horſes, two 
Tritons of gold as far as the loins, for the other parts are 
ol ivory. Amphitrite and Neptune ſtand in a chariot ; and 
an upright boy, who is Palzmon, ſtands on a dolphin : 
and theſe alſo are made of ivory and gold. But in the 
middle of the baſe which ſuſtains the chariot, a ſea is re- 
preſented, and Venus riſing out of it, and the Nymphs 
called Nereides on each fide. of her. To theſe Nymphs 
I know altars are dedicated in other parts of Greece. 
Groves likewiſe are dedicated to them under the name of 
the Poemenides : and a nation which bears this appella- 
tion pays divine honours to Achilles. But among the Ga- 
bales, there is a ſacred temple to the Nereid Doton ; and 
a veil is yet left in it, which the Greeks aſſert Eriphyle 
received on account of her ſon Alemæon. But in the 
ſame baſe of the chariot of Neptune, the ſons of Tyndarus 
are repreſented, becauſe theſe alſo are conſidered as the 
ſaviours of ſhips, and ſuch as fail on the ſea. There is 
alſo a ſtatue here of Tranquillity, and of the Sea, and a 
Horſe, whoſe parts below the breaſt repreſent the form 


of a whale, Likewiſe Bellerophon, Ino, and the horſe 
Pegaſus. | 
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III. 


Bur within the encloſure of the temple, on the left 
hand, there is a temple of Palæmon. And the ſtatues 
which it contains, are Neptune, Leucothea, and Palæmon, | 
There is alſo a receſs which they call Adytum, and the 
deſcent into which 1s ſubterranean. In this place they re- 
port Palzmon is concealed : and if any Corinthian or 
ſtranger perjures himſelf in this receſs, it is not by any 
means poſſible for him to eſcape the puniſhment of his 
perjury. There is alſo an ancient temple here, which 
they call the altar of the Cyclops, and in which they ſa- 
| crifice to a Cyclops. But you will not be able to find 
where the tombs of Siſyphus and Neleus are fituated, 
though you ſhould read the verſes of Eumelus for this 
. Purpoſe ; for though they report that Neleus, when he 
came to Corinth, died of diſeaſe, and was buried about 
the iſthmus, yet it is ſaid that his ſepulchre was not even 
ſhewn to Neſtor by Siſyphus, and that it was proper it 
ſhould be ſimilarly unknown to every one. They farther 
add, that Siſyphus himſelf was buried in the iſthmus, but 
that his ſepulchre was known but to a very few of the Co- 
rinthians, who were his contemporaries. 

But the Iſthmian games ſuffered no intermiſſion, even 
when Corinth was ſubverted by Mummius. For during 
the time that the city was deſolate, the Sicyonians were 
permitted to celebrate theſe games. And when Corinth 
was again inhabited, the honour of celebrating them was 
transferred to the preſent inhabitants. But to the havens 
of the Corinthians they gave the names of Leche and Cen- 
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chrea who they believe were the offspring of Neptune, from 
Pirene the daughter of Achelous; though in the verſes 
which are called the great Eoeæ, Pirene is ſaid to have 
been the daughter of Oebalus. But in the Lechæum 
there is a temple of Neptune, and a brazen ſtatue of the 
god. And in the way which leads from the Iſthmus to 
Cenchrea, there is a temple of Diana, and an ancient 
image of wood. But in the Cenchrez themſelves, there 
is a temple of Venus, and a ſtatue of ſtone. And after 
this, in the dam which runs into the ſea, there is a bra- 
zen ſtatue of Neptune. But in the other boundary of 
the port, there are temples of Aſculapius and Iſis. Op- 
polite, too, to the Cenchreæ, there is a bath of Helen ; and 
water flows into the ſea from a rock, both in great quan- 
tities and ſalt, and ſimilar to water when it begins to be 
heated. . 

But on proceeding from hence to Corinth, you will 
perceive ſeveral tombs in the road, and among theſe, 
near the gate, the ſepulchre of Diogenes of Sinope, who 
is called by the Greeks the deg. But before the city 
there is a grove of cypreſſes, which they denominate Cra- 
neum, In this there is a fane of Bellerophon, a temple of 
Venus Melanis, and a ſepulchre of Lais, over which there 
is a lion holding a ram in his fore feet. There is alſo a 
ſepulchre of Lais in Theſſaly; ; for ſhe is ſaid to have come 
into Theſſaly in conſequence of loving Hippoſtratus. It 
is reported of this Lais, that ſhe was firſt taken from Hyc- 
cara, a town of Sicily, by Nicias and the Athenians, while 
ſhe was yet a girl; and that afterwards, being brought to 
Corinth by him to whom ſhe was ſold, ſhe far excelled all 
her companions in the beauty of her perſon, and was ſo 
much admired by the Corinthians that even at preſent 

they 
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they contend about the country of Lais. But in the city 
there are even yet many illuſtrious works, ſome of which 
are rehtks of antiquity, and many of them are of poſ- 
terior origin, being made when the city was in its moſt 
flouriſhing condition. 

In the forum therefore (for in this place there are 
many temples) there are two wooden ſtatues, one of 


Diana who is called Epheſia, and another of Bacchus, 


both which are gilt in every part except the face; for 
this in each is adorned with vermilion. One of theſe 
ſtatues they call Lyſius, and the other Baccheus. But 
1 ſhall take upon me to write what is reported concern- 
ing theſe ſtatues. It 4 is ſaid, then, that Pentheus, when he 
treated Bacchus in an inſolent manner, among his other 
injurious actions, dared at laſt to explore-the-eonccaled 
ſacred rites of the women, and that for this purpoſe Ne 


aſcended a tree, that he might behold their . 


But as ſoon as he was diſcovered by the female votarief 
of Bacchus, they immediately drew him from the tree Vd 
tore him in pieces. After this, as the Corinthians rept rt, 
the Pythian oracle ordered them to find out this tr 


and, when they had diſcovered it, to pay the ſame divine 


honours to it as to a god; and that in conſequence of 
this, they took care that theſe images ſhould be made. 
There is alſo in this place a temple of Fortune, and in 
it an upright ſtatue of Parian ſtone. After this there is 
a temple dedicated to all the gods; and near it there is a 
fountain, upon which a brazen Neptune ſtands, having a 
dolphin pouring out water under his feet. There is alſo | 
a brazen ſtatue of Apollo who is called Clarius, and a 
ſtatue of Venus, the work of Hermogenes the Cytherian. 
There are beſides two ſtatues of Mercury, both of braſs, 


and 
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and in an upright poſture; but one of theſe has a temple: 
of its own. But there are three ſtatues of Jupiter in the 


open air; one of theſe is without a name; the ſecond they 
call Terreſtrial, and the third Mo High. 


CHAR mM. 
Bor in the middle of the forum there is a brazen 
Minerva, in the baſe of which there ate ſtatues of the 
Muſes. And beyond the forum there is a temple of Oc- 
tavia, the ſiſter of Auguſtus, who ſucceeded Cæſar, by 
whom Corinth was reſtored to its preſent condition. But 
when you leave the forum, and proceed towards Le- 
chæum, you will perceive veſtibules, and over them two 
gilt chariots, one of which bears Phaeton the offspring of 
the Sun, and the other the Sun himſelf. A little be- 
yond the veſtibules too you will perceive on the right 
hand a brazen Hercules ; and after this there is an en- 
trance to the water of Pirene, concerning which they 
report that the nymph Pirene, when ſhe bewailed her 
ſon Cenchrias, who was flain by Diana through his im- 
prudence, ſhed ſuch an abundance of tears that ſhe was 
changed into a fountain. But the fountain is adorned 
with white ſtone, and contains certain ſmall cells, from 
which, as caverns, a water pleaſant to the taſte flows into 
an open baſon, and into which they report the Corinthian 
braſs, while it is red hot, is merged. But near the Pirene 
there is a ſtatue of Apollo, and an encloſure which con- 
tains a picture of the bold enterprize of Ulyſſes againſt 

the Suitors DE a 
Again, in the ſtraight road which leads to Lechzum, 
vou will perceive a brazen Mercury in a fitting poſ- 
| ture, 
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ture, and by the ſide of him a ram, becauſe Hermes above 
all the gods appears to guard and increaſe herds of ſheep, 
agreeable to theſe lines of Homer in the Iliad: 


of Phorbas rich in ſheep the ſon, 
By Hermes moſt of all the ſons of Troy 
Belov'd, and tutor'd in the arts of gain. 


But I ſhall not relate what I know from the myſteries of 
the mother of the gods, concerning Mercury and the ram. 
But after the ſtatue of Mercury, there are ſtatues of Nep- 
tune and Leucothea, and of Palæmon fitting on a dolphin. 
There are baths too among the Corinthians in many places, 
ſome of which were raiſed at the public expence, and others 
were built by the emperor Adrian. But the moſt cele- 
brated of all is that which is near the ſtatue of Neptune. 
This was made by Eurycles, a Spartan, who adorned it 
with various kinds of ſtone, and with that which in Crocea 
is dug out of a part of the Laconic region. But on the 
left hand of the entrance there is a ſtatue of Neptune, 
'and after it one of Diana in the habit of a huntreſs. There 
are many fountains too in the city, as the Corinthians 
have water in abundance z and among theſe, that which 
the emperor Adrian deduced from Stemphylus. 
But the particulars moſt worthy of inſpeCtion are, the 
water near the ſtatues of Diana and Bellerophon, which 
flows through the hoof of the horſe Pegaſus ; and on going 
from the forum to Sicyon, in the road on the right hand, 
a temple and brazen ſtatue of Apollo. At a ſmall diſtance 
too from hence there is a fountain which is called the 
fountain of Glauce; for ſhe threw herſelf into this, as 
they report, in conſequence of | believing that this water 
would be an antidote to the poiſons of Medea. But 
=” | | # above 
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above this fountain there is a building which they call 
Odeum. And near it is the ſepulchre of the ſons of 
Medea, whoſe names were Mermerus and Pheres. But 
they are reported to have been buried under ſtones by 
the Corinthians, on account of the benefits which they 
received from the mother of Glauce. However, as their 
death was violent and unjuſt, the infant children of the 
Corinthians were cut off on the account, till, being warned 
by an oracle, the Corinthians ſacrificed every year to them, 
and dedicated an image of Fear. And this ſtatue even 
remains at preſent, and is faſhioned in the reſemblance of 
a woman of a moſt dreadful aſpect. But when Corinth 
was ſubverted by the Romans, and the ancient Corin- 
thians were extinct, the inhabitants no longer retained 
the ancient mode of ſacrificing, and\the boys no longer 
ſhaved their hair, nor clothed themſd{ves in black. But 
Medea then coming to Athens was married to Ægeus; 
but afterwards, her ſtratagems againſt Theſeus being de- 
tected, ſhe fled from Athens into that part of Aſia which 
was then called Aria, and cauſed the people to be called 
after her name, Medes. | 
But they report that the ſon which fled with her to the 
Arians was the offspring of Ægeus, and that his name 
was Medus. Hellanicus however calls him Polyxenus, and 
ſays that his father was Jaſon. But there are certain verſes 
among the Greeks, which they call Naupactia; and in 
theſe it is aſſerted that Jaſon, after the death of Pelias, 
migrated into Corcyra, and that his eldeſt ſon Mermerus 
hunting in the oppoſite continent was flain by a lioneſs ; 
but thefe verſes do not make any mention of Pheres. But 
Cinzthon the Lacedzmanian (for he alſo genealogized in 
verſe) aſſerts that Java had oy Medea, a ſon Medus, and 
a daughter 
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a daughter Eriopis, nor does he relate any farther pertain- 
ing to the boys. Eumelus however ſays, that the Sun 
gave the Aſopian region to Aloeus, and Ephyrza to 
Metes; that Æetes departing to the Colchi, entruſted his 
kingdom to Bunus, and that Bunus was the fon of Mer- 
cury from Alcidamea. That beſides this, when Bunus 
died, Epopeus the ſon of Aloeus obtained the govern- 
ment of the Ephyræans; and that afterwards, when Co- 
rinthus the ſon of Marathon died without leaving any 
children behind him, the Corinthians called Medea from 
Jolcos, and delivered o her the kingdom. Laſtly, that 
Jaſon reigned through her in Corinth, and that Medea 


indeed bore him children, but always concealed them 


when born, in the temple of Juno, thinking that by this 
means they would become immortal. But when ſhe found 


in the end that ſhe was deceived in her expectations, and 


the affair was diſcovered by Jaſon, he not only refuſed 
to pardon her for the action, but left her and returned to 
Jolcos: and that Medea in conſequence of this depart- 


ing, delivered up the kingdom to Siſyphus. And ſuch 


is the information which I have obtained concerning 
theſe particulars. 


CHAP. ww. 


24 


Bur: not far from the ſepulchre there is a temple of 
Minerva Chalinitis: for they report that Minerva, more 
than any of the other divinities, aſſiſted Bellerophon both 
in other reſpects, and particularly that having tamed Pe- 
gaſus, ſhe delivered him to Bellerophon, and placed the 
bridle on him herſelf. But the ftatue of the goddeſs is 

wooden, 
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ESTER except her face, hands, and the extremities of 
her feet, which are formed from white ſtone. I am per- 
ſuaded, however, that Bellerophon never reigned over 
the Corinthians, but that he lived with Proetus and 
the Argives, and whoever reads Homer carefully will be 
of the ſame opinion. It appears alſo, that when Bellero- 
phon migrated into Lycia, the Corinthians did not the 
leſs obey thoſe who reigned in Argos or Mycena; and 
that they did not privately ſend any leader to Troy, but 
joined themſelves with the Mycenzans, and ſuch others as 
followed the military expedition of Agamemnon. Siſyphus 
indeed was not only the father of Glaucus, who was the 
father of Bellerophon, but he had alſo another ſon called 
Oryntion, and beſides him Therſander and Almus. But 
Phocus was the ſon of Oryntion, though he is reported to 
have been the offspring of Neptune. This Phocus migra- 
ted into that part of Thyræa which is now called Phocis ; 
but Thoas the younger ſon of Oryntion remained in Co- 
rinth. Of this Thoas, Demophon was the offspring; of 
Demophon, Propodas; and from Propodas, Doridas and 
Hyanthidas deſcended. | 
But the Dorienſes during the reign of theſe warred on 
the Corinthians, having for their commander Aletes the 
ſon of Hippotas, the grandſon of Phylas, and the great- 
grandſon of Antiochus the ſon of Hercules. Doridas 
therefore and Hyanthidas, having delivered the kingdom 
to Aletas, remained at Corinth ; but the common people 
of the Corinthians were expelled from their country, in 
conſequence of being vanquiſhed by the Dorienſes. But. 
Aletes himſelf and his poſterity held the kingdom for five 
ages, till the æra of Bacchis the ſon of Prumnis. And 
from him thoſe who are called the Bacchiadæ reigned five 
Vor. * = | other 
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other generations, as far as to Teleſtes the ſon of Ariſto- 
demus. And Teleſtes indeed was cut off through hatred 
by Arieus and Perantas, by whoſe death the government 
came to an end; for afterwards the Prytanes, who de- 
ſcended from the Bacchiadz, reigned every year, till Cyp- 
ſelus the ſon of Eetion taking upon him the ſupreme au- 
| thority expelled the Bacchiadæ. But Cypſelus was the 
grandſon of Melan the fon of Antaſus. And Melan from 
a town called Gonuſſa, which is above Sicyon, warred in 
conjunction with the Dorienſes upon Corinth, in conſe- 
quence of which Aletes was warned by aroracle to mi- 
grate into another part of Greece, but afterwards neglect- 
ing the admonition of the oracle, he received Melan as his 
aſſociate. And ſuch are the particulars which I have diſ- 
covered reſpecting. the Corinthian kings. 

But the temple of Minerva the Bridler is not far 1 
the theatre; and near it there is a wooden ſtatue of Her- 
cules, which they report was the work of Dædalus. And 
the works of Dædalus are, indeed, rude and inelegant to 
the view, but at the ſame time poſſeſs ſomething of a 
divine influence. But above the theatre there is a tem- 
ple of Jupiter, who is called in the Roman tongue Capi— 
tolinus, and whom you may denominate in Greek, Co- 
ryphæus. And at a conſiderable diſtance from this thea- 
tre, there is an ancient gymnaſium, and a fountain which 
they call Lerna. This fountain is ſurrounded with pit- 
lars, and is accommodated with ſeats for the uſe of ſuch 
as come hither in ſummer to be refrigerated. But near 
the gymnaſium there are two temples of the gods, one 
of Jupiter, and the other of Eſculapius. And with re- 
ſpeCt to the ſtatues, thoſe of Eſculapius and Hygia are 
of white * but that of Jupiter is of braſs. But on 

aſcending 
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alcending into the Acrocorinthus (which is the ſummit 
of a mountain above the city, and which, according to 
the relation of the Corinthians, was adjudged by Bria- 
reus to the Sun and was afterwards given by the Sun 
to Venus) you will perceive two temples of Iſis, one of 
which they call Pelagias and the other Ægyptia. There 
are likewiſe two temples of Serapis, one of which is 
without any particular epithet, but the other is called 
Serapis Canopitanus. After theſe there are altars of the 
Sun, and temples of Neceſſity and Violence, into which 
it is not lawful to enter. Above theſe there is a tem- 
ple of the Mother of the Gods, and a pillar and a 
throne, both which are of ſtone. But the ſtatues in the 
temples of the Fates, Ceres and Proſerpine, are not ap- 
parent. In the ſame part too there is a temple of Bu- 
næan Juno, which was dedicated by Bunus the ſon of 
Mercury, and from whence the goddeſs was called Bu- 
næa. But on aſcending to the Acrocorinthus, you will 
perceive a temple of Venus, in which there is a ſtatue 
of the goddeſs armed, and ſtatues of the Sun and Love 
holding each of them a bow. 


CH A Y. 


BUT the fountain which-is behind rhe temple, is fad 
to have been given by Aſopus to Siſyphus : for Siſyphus 
knowing that Ægina the daughter of Aſopus was raviſhed 
by Jupiter, did not, as they report, divulge it, till he poſ- 
ſeſſed the fountain of water in the Acrocorinthus. But after 
he had received this preſent from A ſopus he divulged the 
affair to him, for the diſcovery of which (if it may be be- 

| L 2 lieved) 
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lieved) he is ſaid to be puniſhed in Hades. I have alſe 
heard it aſſerted, that this fountain is Pirene, and that the 
water flows from it into the city. But the river Aſopus 
commences from Phliaſia, flows through Sicyonia, and 
pours itſelf into the ſea near Corinth. And the Phliaſians 
report, that the daughters of Aſopus were Corcyra, Ægina, 
and Thebe; and that from Corcyra and Ægina, thoſe iſlands 
which were called Scheria and Oenone, received new ap- 
1 pellations; but that the iſland under Cadmea was called 
1 g from the third Thebe. The Thebans however diſſent from 
| this account; and aſſert that Thebe was the daughter of 
the Bœotian, and not of the Phliafian Aſopus. But as to 
Þ Other particulars reſpecting the river, both the Phliaſians 
and Sicyonians aſſert that the water is not native, but fo- 
reign ; for they ſay that the river Mzander falling from 
the Celænæ through Phrygia and Caria, pours itſelf into 
= the ſea near Miletus, proceeds afterwards to Peloponne- 
ſus, and laſt of all forms the Aſopus. I remember too, to 
j ; | have heard the Delians aſſert that another river, which 
—_ they call the Inopus, flows into their country from the Nile. 
And it is even aſſerted of the Nile, that it is no other than 
the Euphrates, which having concealed itſelf in a marſh, 
aſcends above the Æthiopians, and becomes the Nile. And 
thus much I have heard concerning the Aſopus. 

But on turning ſrom the Acrocorinthus towards the 
mountainous part of the country, you will perceive the 
Teneatic gate, and a temple of Lucina; and the town 
called Tenca is diftant from hence about ſixty ſtadia. The 
inhabitants of this town aſſert of themſelves, that they are 
"Trojans, who were led captive by the Greeks from Tene- 
dos, and that this place was given to them by Agamemnon: 
and on this account they venerate Apollo above all the 
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other gods. But as you proceed from Corinth, not to the 
moſt illuſtrious parts, but towards Sicyon, you will per- 
ceive a burnt temple on the left hand, not far from the 
city. Several wars have indeed happened about Corinth 
and it ſeems probable that both the temples and other 
edifices beyond the walls, have been conſumed by fire. 
But they report that this temple was the temple of 
Apollo, and that it was burnt by Pyrrhus the ſon of 
Achilles. Afterwards, however, I heard that the Corin- 
thians raiſed this temple to Olympian Jupiter, and that 
it was ſuddenly deſtroyed by a 5 the origin of which 
could never be diſcovered. 

But the Sicyonians (for they in this part border on the 
Corinthians) aſſert concerning their origin, that Ægi- 
aleus was the firſt native of this place, and that during 
his reign, that part of Peloponneſus which is yet called 
AMgialus, was thus denominated by him; that he firſt built 
the city Ægialea in a plain; and that a tower then ſtood 
in the place which is now occupied by the temple of Mi- 
nerva. They farther add, that Europa deſcended from 
| #gialeus, and Telchin from Europa, and that Apis was 

the ſon of Telchin. But the power of this Apis, before 
Pelops came to Olympia, ſo abundantly increaſed, that all 
the region within the iſthmus was called from him Apia, 
But Thelxion was the ſon of Apis, gyrus of TI helxion, 
Thurimachus of Agyrus, and Leucippus of Thurimachus. 
| Leucippus however had no male offspring, but had a 
daughter called Calchinia, with whom Neptune is ſaid 
to have been familiar, and to have had a ſon by her, who 
was educated by Leucippus, and was his ſucceſſor in the 
kingdom. But the name of this youth was Peratus, of 
whole ion Plemnzus certain particulars are reported 
3 which 
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which appear to me eminently worthy of admiration. 
For all his children, as ſoon as they were born and began 
to cry, were immediately cut off; but Ceres commiſerat- 
ing the misfortune of Plemnzus, came in the habit of a 
ſtranger to Zgialea, and educated his ſon Orthopolis, wha 
was then juſt born. But Chryſorthe was the daughter 
of Orthopolis ; and they believe that ſhe had a ſon by 
Apollo, whoſe name was Coronus And Corax was the 
ſon of Coronus, and likewiſe a younger ſon whoſe name 
was Lamedon. 9 


CHA Fo v3 


Bur Corax dying without children, Epopeus on this ac- 
count came from Theſſaly, and obtained the government. 
And they report, that during his reign, an hoſtile army for 
the firſt time entered into tl is region, which prior to this 
had enjoyed continual peace. But the cauſe of this war was as 
follows: Antiope the daughter of Nycteus was celebrated 
by the Greeks for her beauty; though it is reported that 
ſhe was not the daughter of Nycteus, but of the river 
Aſopus, which is the boundary of the Theban and Pla- 
tæan land. This Antiope Epopeus raviſhed, though I do 
not know whether this was occaſioned by his ſeeking a 
wife, or whether he was impelled to this from the firſt 
by daring impudence. But when the 'Thebans came to 
revenge this injury with arms, a battle enſuing, both Nyc- 
teus and Epopeus were wounded in the engagement, 
though the latter was victorious. And Nycteus, indeed, 
was carried to Thebes ill, where he ſhortly after died, 
and left the government of Thebes for the preſent to his 

brother 
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brother Lycus, to whoſe care he alſo committed Labdacus 
the ſon of Polydore, and the grandſon of Cadmus, and 
who at that time was under his protection. This Ly- 
cus, therefore, Nycteus entreated to puniſh Epopeus, by 
leading a greater army into Ægialea, and that he would 
alſo puniſh Antiope, if he could by any means take her. 

In the mean time Epopeus ſacrificed to the gods on ac- 
count of his victory, and raiſed a temple in honour of 
Minerva; and when the work was complete, ſuppliantly 
implored the goddeſs to afford him ſome maniteſt token, 
whether the temple was finiſhed agreeable to her will. 
But they report, that after he had prayed, an olive imme- 
diately flouriſhed before the temple. Shortly after this 
Epopeus died through neglecting his wound, ſo that 
Lycus had no longer any occaſion to carry on the war. 
For Lamedon, who ſucceeded Epopeus in the kingdom, 
gave up Antiope to Lycus, who, when ſhe was brought 
back to Thebes, was delivered in the way which leads to 
Eleutheræ. And upon this event Agis the ſon of Am- 
phiptolemus, compoſed the following lines: “ Antiope 
the daughter of the profoundly whirling river Aſopus, 
brought forth Zethus, and the divine Amphion, which ſhe 
conceived from Jupiter, and Epopeus the paſtor of the peo- 
ple.” Homer, however, refers them to a more illuſtrious 
origin, and aſſerts, that they were the firſt inhabitants of 
Thebes, ſeparating, as it appears to me, the city which is 
ſituated beneath from Cadmea, But Lamedon, when he 
obtained the government, married Pheno an Athenian, 
and the daughter of Clytius ; and afterwards engaging in 
war againſt the Achæans Archandrus and Architeles, he 
entered into an alliance with the Attic Sicyon, by marrying 


his daughter Zeuxippe; ard through his aſſiſtance obtained 
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the empire of Sicyonia, and of that city which was before 
called Ægiale, and is now denominated Sicyon. 
But they report, that Sicyon himſelf was not the off 
ſpring of Marathon the ſon of Epopeus, but of Metion the 
ſon of Erechtheus: and Aſius alſo aſſents to this account. 
For according to Heſiod, Sicyon was the ſon of Erech- 
theus; but according to Ibycus, of Pelops. But Chtho- 
nophyle was the offspring of Sicyon : and they report, 
that Polybus was the ſon of Chthonophyle and Mercury; 
and that afterwards Chthonophyle was married to Phlias | 
the ſon of Bacchus, by whom ſhe had a ſon called Andro- 
damas. But Polybus gave his daughter Lyſianaſſa to Ta- 
laus the ſon of Bias who reigned over the Argives ; and 
Adraſtus flying from Argos, came to Polybus in Sicyon, 
and afterwards, on the death of Polybus, obtained the 
government of Sicyon. Adraſtus, however, returning to 
Argos, Janiſcus, the grandſon. of that Clytius whoſe 
daughter was married to Lamedon, came from Attica, 
and took poſſeſſion of the kingdom. But on the death of 
Janiſcus, Phzſtus reigned, who is ſaid to have been one 
of the ſons of Hercules. And Phæſtus in confequence of 
an oracle migrating into Crete, Zeuxippus, the ſon of 
Apollo and the nymph Syllis, is reported to have ſuc- 
ceeded to the government. But on the death of Zeuxippus, 
Agamemnon led an army to Sicyon, and warred upon 
Hippolytus the fon of Rhopalus, and the grandſon of 
Phæſtus. And Hippolytus diſtruſting his own forces, pro- 
miſed that he would be ſubſervient to Agamemnon and 
the Mycenzans. But Laceſtades was the ſon of this Hip- 
polytus, and Phalces of Temenus, who invading Sicyon by 
night together with the Dorienſes, did not commit any 
injury, as _ a deſcendant of Hercules, but took upon 


himſelf 
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himſelf a part of the government; and from him the 


Sicyonians became Dun, and formed a part of the 
Argires. 


C-H-A-P. VI 


Bur when Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus deſtroyed 
the city, which was ſituated in a plain, he joined the city 
which now remains to the ancient tower. And indeed 


it is not eaſy to find by inquiry, why the affairs of the Sicy- 


onians came to be in ſuch an imbecil condition. We may 
therefore very properly adopt on this occaſion what Ho- 
mer ſays concerning Jupiter: 


So Jove decrees, reſiſtleſs lord of all ! 

At whoſe command whole empires riſe or fall. 
He fhakes the feeble props of human truſt, 

And towns and armies humble to the duſt, 


But while the Sicyonians were in this ene condition, 
the city in a ſhort time became deſolate through an earth- 
quake, in conſequence of which, many productions worthy 
of inſpection were deſtroyed. Ine cities too about Caria 
and Lycia were injured by the ſame calamity; and the 
ifland Rhodes in particular was ſo vehemently ſhaken, 
that the prophecy of the Sibyl with reſpect to this place 
was fully accompliſhed. | 

But on proceeding from Corinth to Slcyonia you may 
perceive the ſepulchre of Lycus the Meſſenian, whoever 


he was; for I cannot find any Meſſenian Lycus, who 
exerciſed himſelf in the Quinquertium, or who obtained 
the victory in the Olympic games. And this tomb 1s 
nothing but a heap of earth for the Sicyonians bury moſt 
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of their dead in this manner, viz. by placing the body in 
the earth, and afterwards raiſing pillars with a ſtony baſe 
over the tomb ; and on theſe pillars they place a ſummit 
almoſt in the ſame manner as eagles are fixed in temples. 
But they add no other inſcription than that of the name 
of the deceaſed; and omitting to mention his country, 
they exhort the paſſenger to wiſh well to the body. But 
after the ſepulchre of Lycus, having paſſed over the 
Aſopus, Olympium preſents itſelf to the view; and turn- 
ing a little to the left hand, you will perceive the ſepulchre 
of Eupohs the Athenian, who was a writer of comedies. 
And on proceeding from hence, and turning as it were 
into the city, you may ſee the monument of Xenodice, 
who died in child-birth. This ſepulchre is not conſtructed 
after the manner of the country, but contains a place for 
2 painting: and the picture indeed is particularly worthy 
of inſpection. On leaving this place you will find a ſe- 
pulchre, raiſed for thoſe Sicyonians who died at Pellene, 
at the Dyme of the Achæans, at Megalopolis, and at 
Selaſia; and of whom TI ſhall diſcourſe more largely 
hereafter. 

But near the gate there is a fountain in a cavern, the 
water of which does not aſcend from the earth, but flows 
from the top of the cavern; and on this account the 
fountain 1s called Stazuſa. But in the tower, which exiſts 
at preſent, there is a temple of Fortune Acræa, and after 
it of the Dioſcuri: and the ſtatues of theſe divinities are 
formed from wood. Burt in the ſcene of the theatre, 
which 1s built under the tower, there is an image of a 
man holding a ſhield, which they report is Aratus the 
ſon of Clinias. After the theatre too there is a temple of 
Bacchus; and the ſtatue of the god is faſhioned from 
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zvory and gold, and near it there are Bacchæ of white 
ſtone. Theſe Bacchæ are ſaid to have been holy women, 
who were inſpired by Bacchus. But the Sicyonians have 
other ſtatues in their arcane receſſes ; and theſe on one 
night in every year they carry into the temple of Bacchus, 
from that place which they call Coſmeterium ; and at the 
ſame time bring with them lighted torches, and ſing 
during the proceſſion the hymns of their country. But 
the leader of this proceſſion” is a ſtatue which they call 
Baccheus, and which, according to report, was dedicated 
by Androdamas the ſon of Philas. After this follows 
another ſtatue, which the Theban Phanes, warned by the 
Pythian deity, brought from Thebes. But this Phanes 
came to Sicyon at the ſame time as Ariſtomachus the 
ſon of Cleodamus : for not acting agreeable to the oracle, 
he neglected going to Peloponneſus at the proper time. 
But on proceeding from the temple of Dionyſius to the 
forum, you will perceive on the right hand a temple of 
Diana Limnæa, the roof of which has eyidently fallen off, 
through length of time. But with reſpect to the ſtatue of 
the goddeſs, they are neither able to give any information 
whether it was brought here from ſome foreign part, nor 
how it came to be deſtroyed. In the forum you will per- 
ceive a temple of the goddeſs Perſuaſion, but which is 
likewiſe without a ſtatue. This goddeſs came to be wor- 
ſhipped by them, on the ſollowing account: After Apollo 
and Diana had flain the ſerpent Python, they came to 
AÆgialea, for the ſake of purification, but in conſequence 
of being terrified in this place (and from which circum- 
ſtance they at preſent call the region Phobus, or dread) 
they came to Crete, to Carmanor; and the inhabitants of 
8 being afflicted with a e diſeaſe, the prieſts 
admoniſhed 
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admoniſhed them to ſupplicate Apollo and Diana. Hence 
they ſent ſeven boys and as many virgins in a ſuppliant 
manner to the river Sytha, in conſequence of which, as 
they report, the divinities were perſuaded to come into 
the tower; and in the place where they firſt came a tem- 
ple was dedicated to the goddeſs Perſuaſion. 

But rites are even at preſent performed fimilar to theſe, 
For on the feſtival of Apollo, certain boys come to the 
river Sytha, and carry the images of Apollo and Diana 
into the temple of the goddeſs Perſuaſion, and afterwards | 
bring them into the temple of Apollo. And this temple 
ſtands in that place which is at prefent the forum; but 
it is ſaid to have been firſt fabricated by Proetus, becauſe 
his daughters were in that place liberated from the fury 
which poſſeſſed them. They add farther, that Meleager 
dedicated in this temple the ſpear with which he flew 
the Calydonian boar, and that the pipes of Marſyas are 
likewiſe contained here. For after the calamity which be- 
fell Silenus, the river Marſya brought theſe pipes to the 
river Meander, which being thrown from hence into the 
Sicyonian land, were found by a ſhepherd, and dedicated 
to Apollo. But not one of theſe conſecrated gifts yet re- 
mains; for they were all burnt together with the tem- 
ple. But the temple and ſtatue, which exiſt at prefent, 
were dedicated by Pythocles. 


CHAP. VII. 


Bur the fane which is near the temple of the goddeſs 
8 en, and which was conſecrated by the Roman 
2 


erors, was formerly the houſe of the tyrant Cleon. 
6 For 
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For Cliſthenes, the ſon of Ariſtonymus, and the grandſon 
of Pyrrho, tyrannized while the Sicyonians yet inhabited 
the lower city: but Cleon ruled in that part which is at 
preſent the city. Before this building there is an heroic 
monument of Aratus, who, in the renown of his actions, 
ſurpaſſed all the Grecians; and of whom the following 
particulars are related : After the death of Cleon, the de- 
fire of tyrannizing raged to ſuch a degree, that two per- 
ſons at the ſame time, Euthydemus and 'Timoclidas, began 
to govern. The people however having ejected theſe, 
placed in their ſtead Clinias the father of Aratus. But 
Clinias dying not many years after, Abantidas began to 
tyrannize: and Aratus during his government, either be- 
cauſe he was ejected by Clinias, or becauſe it was his 
own will, went into baniſhment. Abantidas therefore 
was flain by the natives; and Paſcas the father of Aban- 
tidas immediately uſurped the tyranny ; but he in his turn 
was ſlain by Nicocles, who then tyrannized himſelf. But 
Aratus attacking this Nicocles with a band of Sicyonian 
exiles, and Argive mercenaries, when he came to the 
walls by night, deceived one part of the guard, and van- 
quiſhed the other part, and thus became maſter of the 
walls. In conſequence of this, as ſoon as it wag day, he 
collected the people together, and ran with great celerity 
to the palace of the tyrant, which he took without much 
difficulty. Nicocles, however, had privately withdrawn 
himſelf. But then Aratus delivered to the Sicyonians a 
free adminiſtration of the city; and having reſtored to the 
exiles their houſes, and ſuch of their poſſeſſions as were 
deſtined to be ſold, he by this means took away all occa- 
fion of diſagreement and ſtrife. . 
The ſame perſon too, when the Macedonians (anti- 


genus 
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gonus managing the affairs of Philip the ſon of Demetrius) 
were formidable to all the Greeks, joined the Sicyonians, 
though they were Dorians, with the council of the Achaiz 
ans; and being immediately declared general by the Achai- 
ans, led his army againſt the Amphiſſenſian Locrians, and 
warring on the Ztolians, depopulated their country. But 
as Antigonus poſſeſſed Corinth, which he guarded with 
a band of Macedonians, Aratus by a ſudden invaſion 
aſtoniſhed the Macedonians, and coming to an engage- 
ment with them, ſlew, among many others, Perſzus the 
commander of the guard, who was the philoſophic pupil of 
Zeno the ſon of Mnaſeas. Aratus therefore having liberated 
Corinth, aſſociated to himſelf the Epidaurii and Troezenii, 
who inhabir the Argolic coaſt, and the Megarenſes who 
. dwell beyond the iſthmus. And Ptolemy indeed joined to 
himſelf the Achaians, as his aſſociates in war; but the 
Lacedzmonians following their king Agis, who was the 
fon of Eudamidas, by a ſudden incurſion feized on Pellena. 
However, in conſequence of Aratus coming againſt them, 
they were vanquiſhed, and leaving Pellena, returned home 


on certain conditions. But Aratus, when the Pelopon- 


neſian affairs were in a proſperous condition, ſaw with 
indignation that the Pirzeus, Munychia, Salamis, and 
Sunium were in the poſſeſſion of the Macedonians ; and 
as there was no hope of being able to expel them from 
theſe places by force, he perſuaded Diogenes the com- 
mander of the guards to ſurrender theſe places to him for 
one hundred and fifty talents; and beſides this, he gave 


a fixth part of this ſum to the Athenians. He alſo per- 


fuaded Ariſtomachus, who reigned in Argos, to introduce 
a democracy among the Argives, and join it with the 
convention of the Achaians. And beſides this he took 
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 Mantinea, which was occupied by the Macedonians. The 
event of things, however, is far from always ſucceeding 
agreeable to the expectations of mankind ; for Aratus was 
obliged to join himſelf to Antigonus king of the Mace- 
donians, as his aſſociate in war, and this on the follow- 


%. 
— 


ing account. 


CHAP. IX. 


CLEO MEN Es, the ſon of Leonidas, and the grandſon 


of Cleonymus, having obtained the government of Sparta, 
imitated in his conduct Pauſanias, who both deſired the 
tyranny, and was not ſatisfied with the eſtabliſhed laws. 
However, as he was more ferocious than Pauſanias, and 
not ſo deſirous of preſerving his life, he very ſoon, through 
pride and audacity, brought all his intentions to a pro- 
ſperous concluſion. For in another family he deſtroyed 
through poiſon the king Eurydamidas, while he was yet 
a boy, and this by means of the Ephori; and transferred 
the government to his brother Epiclidas. And ſtill far- 
ther, having ſubverted the authority of the ſenate, he in- 
ſtituted in their ſtead the Patronomi, or thoſe who be- 
ſtowed a paternal attention to the affairs of their country. 
After this, through a deſire of greater concerng, and of 
the government of all Greece, he firſt of all warred on 
the Achaians, either hoping, that if they were conquered, 
they would be his aſſociates in war, or that they would 
be unwilling to impede his undertakings. In conſeqyence 
of this, having come to an engagement at Dyme above 
Patrz, he vanquiſhed the Achaians, who were then com- 
manded by Aratus. He therefore compelled this Aratus, 
who feared for the Achaians and Sicyon itſelf, to baniſh 

Antigonus. 
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Anrigonus. For Cleomenes, when the peace with An- 


tigonus was violated, among many things which he openly 


tranſacted contrary to the conditions of the league, ex- 
pelled the Megalopolitans from their kingdom. Hence, 
when Antigonus paſſed over into Peloponneſus, the Achai- 
ans, under the command of Cleomenes, betook themſelves 
to Selaſia, which they brought into ſubjection, and took 
Lacedæmon itſelf. 

But Antigonus reſtored to the Lacedæmonians and 
Achaians their ancient mode of government: and of the 
children of Leonidas, Ephiclidas fell in the engagement ; 
but Cleomenes flying into Egypt, was at firſt moſt honour- 
ably received by Ptolemy, but was afterwards confined in 


chains for exciting the Egyptians againſt the king. How- 


ever he eſcaped from his confinement, and was the occaſion 
of much diſturbance to the Alexandrians ; but being in the 


end retaken, he deſtroyed himſelf. The Lacedæmonians, in 


conſequence of this, finding with great pleaſure that they 
were free, would not any longer be governed by a king, 
but eſtabliſhed that form of government which remains 
at preſent. But Antigonus continually exhibited tokens 


of his benevolence to Aratus, as to a man by whom he had 


been benefited, and whoſe aCtions had rendered him re- 
nowned. Philip, however, as ſoon as he began to reign, 
took away Aratus by poiſon, who had no ſuſpicion of 
bie intention, and this becauſe he had diſapproved his 
wratu ful behaviour on many occaſions, and had often re- 
ſtrained him from aCting agreeable to his impetuous de- 
fires. And the dead body indeed, of Aratus, was carried 
from Ægeum where he died, and buried with great mag- 
nificence at Sicyon ; and even at preſent his heroic monu- 


ment is called Arateum. 


The 
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The ſame Philip too put to death, in a ſimilar manner, 
the two Athenian orators, Euryclides and Micon, who had 
no ſmall influence over the minds of the people. At laſt how- 
ever a deadly medicament was adminiſtered to Philip him- 
ſelf. For Perſeus, the youngeſt of his ſons, having deſtroy- 
ed by poiſon Demetrius another of his ſons, cauſed Philip 
to die, through wearineſs and anxiety of mind. Buthe who 


conſiders what is aſſerted by Heſiod under the inſpiration _ 


of divinity, will manifeſtly perceive the juſtice in the death 


of Philip: for Heſiod ſays, ** that he who deſigns to injure 


another, will firſt of all turn the injury upon himſelf.” But 
after the monument of Aratus, there is an altar dedicated 
to Iſthmian Neptune. There are alſo certain rude images 
of Jupiter Milichius, and Diana who is called Patroa. 


That of Milichius is in the ſhape of a pyramid, and that 


of Patroa has the figure of a column. In the ſame place 
too there is a building for judicial affairs, and a porch 
which is called, after the name of its builder, Cliſthenia. 
Cliſthenes built this from the ſpoils which he took, when 
he warred in conjunction with the Amphictyons againſt 
Sciron. But in that part of the forum which ſtands in the 
open air, there is a brazen Jupiter, the work of Lyſippus, 
and near it a Diana of gold. Not far too from hence 
there is a temple of Apollo Lyczus, which, through the 


devaſtations of time, is at preſent the leaſt worthy of in- 


ſpection. 

But the reaſon of its being ſo called was as follows: 
When the wolves once ſo infeſted the ſheep that they 
ſcarcely yielded any profit to their owners, Apollo pointed 
out to them a place where they ſhould ſtrew ſome dry 


wood, the bark of which, when mingled with fleſh and 


caſt to the wolves, would deſtroy them as ſoon as they had 
Vol.. I. | M taſted 
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taſted it. This wood, indeed, is placed in the temple of 
Lyczan Apollo; but from what tree it was taken, is not 
known even by the Sicyonian hiſtorians. But after the 
temple certain brazen images preſent themſelves to the 
view, which, according to report, are the daughters of Pro- 
etus; but the inſcription mentions women different from 
theſe. In the ſame place too, there is a brazen Hercules, 
which was made by Lyſippus the Sicyonian : and near it, 
there is a Mercury Forenſis. 


VB AT a 


In the gymnaſium, which is not far from the forum, 
there is a Hercules of ſtone, the work of Scopa. There is 
alſo in another place, a temple of Hercules; and they call 
the whole encloſure in this part, Pædize. But there is a tem- 
ple in the middle of the encloſure, and an ancient wooden 
ſtatue in it, which was made by Laphaes Phliaſius. With 
reſpe& to the ſacrifice which they perform to Hercules, 
they are of opinion that the following particulars are to 
be obſerved. They report that Phæſtus, when he came 
to Sicyonia, perceived that they performed funeral rites 
to Hercules as to a heroe ; but Phæſtus conſidered this 
mode as unworthy the dignity of Hercules, and ordered 
them to ſacrifice to him as a god. In conſequence of this, 
even at preſent, the Sicyonians kill a lamb, and, burning 
his bones on an altar, eat one part in the uſual manner, 
and offer 'up the other part to Hercules as a hero. But 
with reſpect to the feſtive days which they celebrate to 
Hercules, they call the former of theſe Onomata, and the 
other Herculean. From hence there is a way which leads 
| | to 
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to the temple of Æſculapius. But on proceeding to the 
encloſure, you will perceive on the left hand a two-fold 
building, in the front part of which there is a ſtatue of 
Sleep, of which nothing is left except the head; and the 


more interior part of the building is dedicated to Apollo 
Carneus, into which it is not lawful for any but the prieſts 
to enter. | 

/ In the porch there is a bone of a whale of a prodigious 
magnitude, and near it there is a ſtatue of the god of 


Dreams, and another of Sleep, under the appellation of 


Epidotes, lulling to reſt a lion. But in the way which leads 
to the temple of Æſculapius, in one part there is a ſtatue 
of Pan, and in another, of Diana, the former of which is 
in a ſitting, and the latter in a ſtanding poſture. On enter- 
ing the temple too, you will perceive a beardleſs ſtatue of 
the god, made by Calamis from ivory and gold. In one 


of his hands he holds a ſceptre, and in the other the fruit 


of a mild pine-tree. But they report, that the god was 
brought to them in the ſhape of a dragon from Epidaurus, 
drawn by two mules, and conducted by Nicagora the Si- 
cyonian, the mother of Agaſicles, and the wife of Echeti- 
mus. Certain ſtatues too, of no great magnitude, are ſuſ- 
pended from the roof of the temple : and of theſe, that 
which ſits on a dragon is, they ſay, Ariſtodama the mother 
of Aratus; and they conſider Aratus as the ſon of Zſcu- 
lapius. And ſuch are the particulars which this encloſure 
contains worthy of being remembered. 

But through this you may paſs to another temple of 
Venus, in which the ſtatue of Antiope firſt preſents itſelf 
to the view; for her ſons are ſaid to have been Sicyonians, 
and Antiope is reported to have aſſociated with them on 
their account, and to have by this means become allied 
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to them. Into this temple of Venus, a woman who per- 
forms the office of a ſexton, and who is forbidden to aſ- 
ſociate with a man, and a virgin who acts as an annual 
prieſteſs, are alone permitted to enter; and the virgin is 


called Lutrophoros, from her employment of carrying water 


for waſhing. But all other perſons are only allowed to be- 
hold and adore the goddeſs from the veſtibule of the temple. 
Her image, which was made by Canachus the Sicyonian, 
is in a ſitting poſture ; and this ſame Canachus made the 
ſtatue of Didymzan Apollo for the Mileſians, and of Iſme- 


nian Apollo for the Thebans. But the ſtatue of Venus is 


made from ivory and gold; and on her head ſhe bears the 
pole, in one of her hands a poppy, and in the other an 
apple. They ſacrifice to this goddeſs the thighs of all 
victims except ſwine, and burn the other parts with the 


wood of the juniper-tree ; but while the thighs are roaſt- 


ing, they burn rogether with them the leaves of the herb 
bear's-breech. This herb grows there within the encloſure 
in the open air; but does not grow any where elſe, not 
even in Sicyonia itſelf. Its leaves are leſs than thoſe of 
the beech-tree, aud greater than thoſe of the ſcarlet oak ; 
but their figure is nearly the ſame with that of an oak- 
leaf. It is partly too of a blackiſh-colour, and partly white, 
Indeed you may aſſimilate the colour of this herb to the 
leaves of the white poplar tree. But, on proceeding from 
hence to the gymnaſium, you will perceive on the right 
hand the temple of Diana Pherza ; but the wooden ſtatue 
of the goddeſs is ſaid to have been brought hither from 
Pherz. The gymnaſium itſelf was built by Clinias for the 
Sicyonians, and it ſerves at preſent as a place for the edu- 
cation of youth. 'There is a ſtatue in it, of Diana, of white 


ſtone, which is poliſhed no farther than the loins; and a 


ſtatue 
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ſtatue of Hercules, in the lower parts ſimilar to the ſquare 
figures of Mercury. | C 


CH AP. X. 


Ox proceeding from hence to the gate which is called 
Sacred, you will perceive a temple of Minerva, not far 
from the gate itſelf. This was formerly dedicated by 
Epopeus, and ſurpaſſes in magnitude and ornament all the 
works of that time. But the memory of this building has 
periſhed through length of time; for divinity deſtroyed it 
by lightning, and the altar alone remains untouched by 
the lightning, and in the condition in which it was made 
by Epopeus. Before the altar the ſepulchre of Epopeus 
is raiſed ; and near the tomb the gods called Averrunci 


are to be ſeen, to whom they ſacrifice ſuch things as the 


Greeks think neceſſary for the repulſion of evil. But they 
report, that Epopeus built one of the neighbouring tem- 
ples to Diana, and the other to Apollo, but that Adraſtus 
built that which is ſacred to Juno. There are no ſtatues, 
however, in either of theſe, But of the altars which are 
behind the temple of Juno, one of theſe Adraſtus raiſed 


to Pan; and another, which is of white ſtone, to the Sun. 


After this, on deſcending as it were into the fields, you 
will perceive a temple. of Ceres, which Plemnæus is ſaid 
to have eſtabliſhed in gratitude to the goddeſs for the 
nouriſhment of his ſon. | 
But at a little diſtance from the temple which Adraſtus 

dedicated to Juno, tke temple of Apollo Carneus formerly 
ſtood; for at preſent the pillars alone remain, but you 
cannot LANG either walls or a roof, 'This too is the caſe 
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with the temple of Juno Prodomia, which was dedicated 
by Phalces the ſon of Temenus, hoping that by this 
means the goddeſs would be his leader in his journey to 
Sicyon. On proceeding from Sicyon, in the direct road 
to Phliuntes, you will perceive in a turning on the left 
hand, which is diſtant from the road about ten ſtadia, a 
grove called Pirza, and in it a temple of Ceres Proſtaſia, 
and Proſerpine. In this place the men celebrate a feſtival 
apart from the women; for the women keep their feſtive 
days in the temple of the Nymphs, which they call Nym- 
phon. But the road which leads to Titana is about ſixty | 
ſtadia in length, and on account of its narrowneſs is im- 
pervious to carriages. However, on keeping along this 
road for about twenty ſtadia as it appears to me, and 
paſſing over the river Aſopus on the left hand, you will 
arrive at a grove of ſcarlet oaks, which contains a temple 
of thoſe goddeſſes which the Athenians call Semnai, and 
the Sicyonians Eumenides. On one day in every year, 
they celebrate the feſtival of theſe divinities, ſlay pregnant 
ſheep, and are of opinion that they ſhould uſe mead for 
a libation, and flowers inſtead of crowns. They ſacrifice 
too, in a ſimilar manner, on the altars of the Parcæ, which 
ſtand in the uncovered part of the grove. 
But, on returning from hence into the road, when you 
have again paſſed over the Aſopus, you will arrive at the 
ſummit of a mountain, which the natives report was firſt 
inhabited by Titan. They farther add, that this Titan 
was the brother of the Sun, and that the region was called, 
from him, Titana. But it appears to me, that this Titan 
was very ſkilful in obſerving the ſeaſons of the year, and 
knew at what times the Sun increaſes ſeeds and plants, 
and brings fruits to maturity; and that on this account he 
| Peer SEE was 
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was conſidered as the brother of the Sun. But after him 
Alexanor the fon of Machaon, who was the fon of Æſcu- 
lapius, departing to Sicyonia, built in Titana the temple of 
Zſculapius. Different people dwell about this temple, but 
the greateit part of the place is inhabited by the ſervants 
of the god. Within the encloſure too there are ancient 
eypreſs- trees; but it is impoſſible to know from what wood 


or metal the ſtatue is compoſed, or who was its artificer, 


unleſs ſome one ſhould aſcribe the work to Alexanor. But 


the face of this ſtatue, together with the hands and feet, 


are alone apparent; for the other parts are covered with 
a white linen garment and a veil. In the ſame place too 
there is a ſtatue of Hygeia, which cannot eaſily be ſeen, 
becauſe it is ſo inveſted, partly with the hairs which the 


women cut off in honour of the goddeſs, and partly by 


the folds of her Babylonian garment. But whichever of 
theſe divinities any one is defirous to propitiate, the pro- 
priety of ſacrificing to the goddeſs of Health, whom they 
call Hygeia, is demonſtrated to him. 

With reſpect to Alexanor and Euamerion (for theſe 
alſo have their ſtatues), they perform funeral rites to the 
firſt of theſe as to a hero after the ſetting of the ſun, but 


they ſacrifice to Euamerion as to a god. But if I rightly 


canzecture, the Pergameneans call this Euamerion, Teleſ- 
phorus, from a certain oracle, but the Epidauri denomi- 
nate him Aceſius. There is alſo a wooden ſtatue of 
Coronis, but it is not placed in any part of the temple : 
however, when they ſacrifice to the god a bull, a lamb, 
and a hog, they carry Coronis into the temple of Minerva, 
and there worſhip him. Nor do they think it ſufficient to 
conſecrate the thighs of the victims, but, of every animal 
except birds, they burn all the parts on the ground ; for 
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the parts of theſe they place on the altar. But in thoſe 
parts of the top of the building which they call the 
Eagles there is a ſtatue of Hercules, and near the ex- 
tremities of theſe, ſtatues of Victory. In the porch there 
are ſtatues of Bacchus and Hecate, Venus, Ceres, and 
Fortune; and theſe are all faſhioned from wood. Burt the 
ſtatue of Zſculapius, who is called Gortynius, is made of 
ſtone. No one however is willing to enter the temple, 
through fear of the ſacred dragons which it contains; but 
placing food for them in the entrance of the temple, they 
immediately depart. Within the encloſure there is a brazen 
ſtatue of Graniarius a Sicyonian, who was twice victor in 
the quinquertium in the Olympic games, once in the ſta- 
dium, twice in the repeated ſtadium which they call 
Diaulos, and who ran naked with a ſhield. But in Titana 
there is alſo a temple of Minerva, into which they carry 
the ſtatue of Coronis : and in this temple there is an an- 
cient wooden ſtatue of Minerva, which is ſaid to have 
been ſtruck with lightning. 


SD 
CHAT. Aa 
Ox deſcending from the eminence, on which this tem- 
ple is built, you wilt perceive an altar of the Winds, on 
which in one night every year the prieſt ſacrifices. He 
alſo performs certain other arcane ceremonies in four 
ditches, for the purpoſe of appeaſing the rage of the 
winds ; and ſings as they report the incantations of Medea. 
But on proceeding from Titana to Sicyon, and deſcending 
to the ſea, you will perceive on the left hand of the road, 
a temple of Juno, which has neither a ſtatue nor a roof, 
| . VVV . 1 
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and which, they ſay, was dedicated by Proetus the ſon of 
Abas. After this, when you deſcend to that which is call- 
ed the port of the Sicyonians, and turn towards the haven 
of the Pelleneans, which is called Ariſtonauta, you will 
ſee, a little above the road on the left hand, a temple of 
Neptune. But, proceeding along the public way, you may 
perceive a river which is called Eliſſon, and after it the ri- 
vers Sythæ devolving into the ſea, In this place too Phli- 
aſia is the boundary of the Sicyonians. But the city itſelf 
is diſtant from Titana about forty ſtadia, and there is a 
direct road from Sicyon to Phliaſia. And that the Phli- 
aſians indeed have nothing in common with the Arcadi- 
ans, is evident from Homer's catalogue of the Arcadians, 
in which the Phliaſians are not comprehended. But that 
they were at firſt Argives, and afterwards became Dorians, 
when the children of Hercules returned to Peloponneſus, 
will be evident in the progreſs of our diſcourſe. However, 
as I know many- diſagreeing particulars reſpecting the 
Phliaſians, I ſhall only relate ſuch of their affairs as are 

moſt generally acknowledged. 
Of this land, then, they report one Aras was the firſt 
native, and that he built a city about that hill which is even 
now called Arantinus, and which is at no great diſtance | 
from that other ſummit which contains the tower of the 
Phliaſians and the temple of Hebe. This Aras then built 
the city; and both the city and the land were formerly 
called, from him, Arantia. But during his reign, Aſopus, 
who is ſaid to have been the ſon of Cegluſa and Neptune, 
diſcovered the water of a river which at preſent they call 
Aſopus, from its inventor. But the ſepulchre of Aras is 
in the town which they call Celænæ, and where alſo Dy- 
laules the Eleuſinian is ſaid to be buried. This Aras had 
a ſon 
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a ſon called Aoris, and a daughter Aræthyrea: and the Phli- 
aſians report that theſe were ſkilled in hunting, and were 
valiant in war. But Aræthyrea dying firſt, Aoris, in me- 
mory of his ſiſter, called the region Aræthyrea; and hence 
Homer mentions the inhabitants of this place among thoſe 
who were under the dominion of Agamemnon: 


170 


6“ Fair Aræthyrea, Ornia's fruitful plain.“ 


But I am of opinion, that the ſepulchres of the children of 
Aras are in no other part of the country than the Aran- 
tian hill. There are noble columns raiſed to the memory 
of theſe near the temple of Ceres; and in this place, pre- 
vious to the initiation, they celebrate Aras in ſongs, and 
looking towards theſe ſepulchres, call in their libations 
upon the children of Aras. RE 
J cannot however aſſent to the report of the 1 
that Phlias, who was the third perſon that gave a name 
to the country, was the ſon of Caſus, and the grandſon 
of Temenus; for I know that he is called the ſon of 
Bacchus, and is ſaid to have been one of thoſe who 
failed in the ſhip Argo. And this is confirmed as fol- 
lows by the Rhodian poet : © Arzthyrean Phlias came 
alſo, the illuſtrious offspring of Bacchus, who was moſt . 
rich while he poſſeſſed thoſe lands through which Aſopus 
flows.” But the mother of this Phlias was Arzthyrea, 
and not Chthonophyle ; for Chthonophyle was his wife, 
py whom he had Androdama. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Bur the Heraclidæ returning, all Peloponneſus except 
Arcadia was diſturbed; ſo that many cities were com- 
pelled to receive men of a Doric name, and the inha- 
bitants experienced ſtill greater mutations. The particu- | 
lars however reſpeCting Phlias are as follow : Rhegnidas 
Dorienſis, who was the ſon of Phalx, and the grandſon of 
Temenus, came with an army from Argos and Sicyonia 3 
and ſuch indeed of the Phliaſians as were called by Rheg- 
nidas were obedient to his commands, remained in their 
proper habitations, gave the kingdom up to him, and 
aſſigned land to their companions. But Hippaſus, and all 
his faction, thought proper to oppoſe him, and would 
not ſuffer the Dorienſes to enjoy ſo many and ſuch ex- 
cellent advantages without a battle. However, when the 
people declared themſelves of a contrary opinion, Hip- 
paſus, with ſuch as were willing to follow him, fled to 
Samos. Pythagoras the wiſe was the great-grandſon of 
this Hippaſus; for Pythagoras was the ſon of Mneſar- 
chus, and Mneſarchus was the ſon of Euphron and the 


grandſon of Hippaſus. And ſuch are the reports of the 


Phliaſians concerning theſe perſons, to which for the moſt 

part the Sicyonians aſſent. It is therefore now proper 

that we ſhould relate whatever is moſt worthy of inſpec- 
tion among the Phliaſians. | | | 

In the tower, then, there is a grove of cypreſſes, and 

a temple moſt holy for its ancient rites. But the goddeſs 

to whom the temple belongs was called by the moſt 


qncient Phliaſtans, Ganymeda, | but by the modern, Hebe, 
| of 
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of whom Homer makes mention when he deſcribes the 
fingle combat of Paris and Menelaus, and who, he 
fays, miniſters wine to the gods. In the Odyſſey too, where 
Ulyfſes deſcends to Hades, he ſays that Hebe is the wife 
of Hercules. But the poet Olen, in his hymn to Juno, 
fays that Juno was educated by the Hours, and that her 
offspring were Mars and Hebe. Among other honours 
which the Phliaſians pay to this goddeſs, the greateſt is 
that which pertains to ſuppliants; for they diſmiſs thoſe 
with impunity who come hither in a ſupplant poſture, 
and liberating ſuch as were in bonds, they hang their fet- 
ters on the trees in the grove. They alſo celebrate every 
year a feſtival, which they call C:fotomes, or pertaining to 
zvy. But for a certain ſacred reaſon they neither preſerve 
any ſtatue in an arcane receſs, nor exhibit any one 
openly. 

But in the tower there is alſo another encloſure ſacred 
to Ceres, and which contains a temple, together with the 
ſtatues of Ceres and Proſerpine. The ſtatue however of 
Diana (for there is a brazen' ſtatue of her in this place) 
appears to me to be ancient. But on deſcending from 
the tower, you will perceive a temple of AÆſculapius on 
the right hand, and a ſtatue without a beard. Beneath 
this temple there is a theatre; and not far from hence 
there is a temple of Ceres, which contains ancient ſtatues 
in a fitting poſture. But in the forum there is a brazen 
goat, for the moſt part of gold, which came to be ho- 
noured by the Phliaſians on the following account, The 
Conſtellation called the Goat is found, when it riſes, to 
be conſtantly injurious to vines. In order, therefore, to 
prevent its noxious influence, they venerated this brazen 
goat in the market-place, and adorned it with gold. In 
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this place too there is a ſepulchre of Ariſtias the ſon of 
Pratinas; and indeed the ſatires of this Ariſtias and his 
father Pratinas are the moſt approved of any except thoſe 
of Æſchylus. 

But behind the forum, there is a houſe which is called 
by the Phliafians, prophetic : and, as they report, Amphia- 
raus coming into this houſe, and ſleeping there one night, 
began then for the firit time to poſſeſs a divining power; 
for, prior to this, he was according to them perfectly un- 
learned: but, in conſequence of this circumſtance taking 
place, the houſe was ever after ſhut up. Not far from 
hence there is a place which is called Umbilicus, and 
which is the middle of all Peloponneſus, if their reports 
can be depended on. But on proceeding from the Um- 
bilicus, you may perceive an ancient temple of Bacchus, 

another of Apollo, and another of Iſis. In theſe the ſta- 
tues of Bacchus and Apollo are obvious to every one, but 
that of Ifis can alone be beheld by the prieſts. The Phlia- 
ſians report, that Hercules, when he returned from Lybia, 
having taken the apples of the Heſperides, came to Phlius 
about ſome affairs of his own ; that while he ſtayed here, 
Oeneus, who was his father-in-law, came from Etolia; 
and that here, when either Oeneus entertained Hercules at 


a feaſt, or Hercules Oeneus, Hercules, in conſequence of 


the boy Cyathus, who was the wine-bearer of Oeneus, not 
pleaſing him in the diſcharge of his office, ſtruck the boy 
with one of his fingers on the head, which cauſed him 


immediately to expire. But the Phliaſians have erected a 


building in memory of this, near the temple of Apollo: 
and this building contains two ſtatues of ſtone, viz. Cya- 
thus extending a cup to Hercules. | 


CHAP. 
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HAP. A. 


Bur Celeæ is diſtant from Phlius about five ſtadia, in 
which place the myſteries of Ceres are celebrated every 
fourth year, and not every year. And in this Initiation, 
the hierophant does not maintain his office ſor life, but 
a different one is choſen for every freſh. celebration of the 
myſteries. He may likewiſe, if he pleaſes, affociate with a 
woman; and in theſe two particulars the myſteries differ 
from thoſe of Eleuſis, though in other reſpects they are 
performed in imitation of them; for the Phliaſians them- 
ſelves confeſs, that they imitate the Eleuſinian myſteries. 
But they ſay that Dyſaules the brother of Celeus, when 
he came into their region, eſtabliſned the initiation, and 
that he was driven from EJeuſis by Ion the ſon of Xuthus, 
at that time when the Athenians choſe him for their general 
in the war againſt the Eleufinians. However, I cannot 
aſſent to this account of the Phliaſians, that any one of the 
Eleuſinians ſhould ſecretly withdraw himſelf after having 
been vanquiſhed in battle, fince, prior to the event of the 


war, certain conditions were ſtipulated on both ſides, and 
Eumolpus then remained at Eleuſis. 


Dyſaules, however, might have come to Phlius for a 
reaſon different from that which is aſſigned by the Phlia- 
ſians; for it does not appear to me, either that he was 
allied to Celeus, or that he ranked among the illuſtrious 
of the Eleuſinians. Indeed, had this been the caſe, Homer 
would certainly not have omitted to mention him in his 
poems; for, in his hymn to Ceres, where he enumerates 
all thoſe that were inſtructed in the myſteries by the god- 
deſs, he does not appear to have known any thing of the 
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Eleuſinian Dyſaules. But his verſes in this hymn are as 

follow: | 
Triptolemus, Eumolpus high in fame, 
Bold Diocles, who knows the ſteed to tame, ; 
And mighty Celeus, who the ſceptre holds: 5 
To theſe the grateful goddeſs, then, unfolds 

he miniſtration of her ſacred rites; 

And all her holy myſteries indites. 

Dyſaules, therefore, as the Phliaſians relate, both eſta- 

bliſhed the myſteries in this place, and firſt called the 

region Celcas. But, as I have obſerved before, the ſepul- 

chre of Dyſaules is contained here, than which the tomb 

of Aras is more ancient: for, according to the relation of 

the Phliaſians, Dyſaules came into this country long after 

the reign of Aras; ſince, if we may believe them, Aras was 

cotemporary with Prometheus the ſon of Japetus, and was 

three generations prior to Pelaſgus the ſon of Arcas, and 

to thoſe who are called Autochthones by the Athenians. 

But in that temple which is called Anactorus, a chariot 

depends from the'roof, which they report was the chariot 

of Pelops. And ſuch are the particulars among the Phlia- 

fans moſt worthy of relation. | 
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ON proceeding from Corinth to Argos, you will arrive 
at a City of no great magnitude, called Cleonæ: and they 
report, that Cleone was the daughter of Pelops ; though, 
according to others, ſhe was one of the daughters of the 
river Aſopus which flows through Sicyon. The name 
therefore was given to the city from one of theſe. In this 

place 
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place there is a temple of Minerva, and the ſtatue which 
it contains was made by Scyllis and Dipoenus. But ſome 
are of opinion that Dædalus married a daughter of Gor- 
tynis, by whom he had Dipoenus and Scyllis. But beſides 
this temple in Cleonæ, there are ſepulchres of Eurytus and 
Cleatus, who were ſlain by the arrows of Hercules, when 
they went from Elis in order to view the Iſthmian games; 
and this becauſe they oppoſed Hercules in the Augean 
war. But there are two roads which lead from Cleonæ 
to Argos, one of which is convenient for light-armed 
ſoldiers, and is a ſhorter way; for that which leads to a 
place called 'Tretum is narrow, and on all fides inveſted 
with mountains, but is better adapted than the other for 
Carriages. : | 
In theſe mountains the cave of the Nemean lion is yet 
to be ſeen, and the village Nemea 1s diſtant from hence 
about fifteen ſtadia. There is a temple of Nemean Jupiter 
in this place well worthy of inſpeCtion, though the roof 
of it has fallen off, and no ſtatue is left. About the temple 
there is a grove of cypreſſes: and they report that Ophel- 
tes, being placed here on the graſs by his nurſe, was de- 
ſtroyed by a dragon. But the Argives ſacrifice to Jupiter 
in Nemea, and chooſe a prieſt for Nemean Jupiter. 'They 
propoſe, beſides this, a conteſt of the courſe to armed men, 
which is celebrated in the winter. The ſepulchre of Ophel- 
tes too is in this place, about which there is an encloſure 
of ſtones, and there are certain altars within the enclo- 
ſure. There is alſo a tomb raiſed from turf, of Lycurgus 
the father of Opheltes ; but they call the fountain Adraſ- 
tia, either becauſe Adraſtus diſcovered it, or for ſome 
other reaſon. - They ſay, however, that the region was 
denominated from Nemea the daughter of Aſopus. 
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But above Nemea, the mountain Apeſas preſents itſelf 
to the view, in which they report Perſeus firſt ſacrificed 
to Jupiter Apeſantius. But on returning to Tretus, and 
again proceeding to Argos, you will' perceive on the left 
hand ruins of Mycenæ. And indeed the Greeks know, that 
Perſeus.was the founder of Mycenz ; but I ſhall now relate 
the cauſe of his building the city, and on what account the 


Argives afterwards deſtroyed it; for in that region which 


is now called Argolis, they have no remembrance of any 
circumſtance more ancient than this. They report then, 


that when Inachus reigned, he called the river by his own 


name, and facrificed to Juno. It is alſo ſaid, that Phoroneus 
firſt inhabited this land, whoſe father Inachus was not a 
man, but a river; and that in conjuction with the rivers 
Cephiſſus, Aſterion, and Inachus, he ſat as a judge be- 
tween Neptune. and Juno, when they contended for the 
region. They add, that he decided in favour of Juno, that 
Neptune afterwards took away all their water, and that, 
on this account, neither Inachus nor any other of the ri- 
vers ſupplies them with water, unleſs divinity ſwells them 
with rain ; for in ſummer during the great dryneſs of the 
ſoil, they have no other water than that of Lerna. But 
Phoroneus the ſon of Inachus firſt collected men together 
into civil ſociety ; and hence the region into which they 
were firſt collected was called Phoronicus. 


CHAP. XVL 


| Tuis region, however, was denominated from Argus 
the ſon of a daughter of Phoroneus, and who reigned 


after Phoroneus. But Piraſus and Phorbas were the off- 
Vo. I. „ | ſpring 
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ſpring of Argus, Triopas was the ſon of Phorbas, and Ja- 
ſus and Agenor were the offspring of Triopas. Io there- 
fore was the daughter of Jaſus, whether or not, according 
to the relation of Herodotus, or the account of the Greeks, 
ſhe went to Egypt; but Crotopus the ſon of Agenor ſuc- 
ceeded Jaſus in the government, and Sthenelas was the off- 


178 


ſpring of Crotopus. But Danaus ſailing from Egypt, and 


having expelled Gelanor the ſon of Sthelenas, took away 
the government from the grandſons of Agenor. And in- 
deed the particulars reſpecting Danaus, and the daring 
wickedneſs of his daughters towards their couſins, are well 
known to every one, as likewiſe that, after the death of 
Danaus, Lynceus obtained the kingdom. But the ſons of 
Abas, and the grandſons of Lynceus, fo divided the king- 
dom among themſelves, that Acriſius remained at Argos, 


Proetus poſſeſſed Hiræus, Midea, Tiryntha, and the ma- 


ritime part of the Argolic land, of whoſe government Ti- 


rynthe yet remains as a monument. 

But ſome time after, Acriſius knowing that Perſeus 
was yet alive, and illuſtrious for his achievements, gave 
up the river Lariſſa to Peneus. Perſeus, however, being 
inflamed with a defire of ſeeing his grandfather by his 
mother's ſide, and of procuring his friendſhip both by his 
words and actions, came to Lariſſa, at which time being 


in the vigour of his age, and-elated with the invention of 


the quoit, which he exhibited to every one, he undeſignedly 
flew Acriſius, whoſe evil dæmon brought him juſt then 
unperceived in his way, with a blow of it. And thus was 
the oracle formerly given to Acriſius confirmed, who 
could not eſcape the puniſhment of his intended cruelty 
to his daughter and grandſon. But Perſeus returning to 
Argos, aſhamed. of the . of the ſlaughter, perſuaded 
Mega- 
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Megapenthes the ſon of Proetus to deliver up the go- 
vernment to him. And after Megapenthes had complied 
with his requeſt, Perſeus built Mycena, which he fo 
called, becauſe in that place the Heth of his ſword fell 
off. I have alſo heard it reported, that a man who was 


thirſty took this ſheath off the ground, and that drinking . 


and being delighted with the running water which he 
found there, he called the region Mycena. But Homer, 
in the Odyſſey, mentions a woman of the name Mycene 
in the following verſe : Tyro and Alcmene, and My- 
cene, whoſe brows are bound with a beautiful crown.” 

And that Mycene indeed was the daughter of Inachus, 
and the wife of Areſtor, is aſſerted in thoſe verſes which 
the Greeks call the great Hoc. From Mycene, therefore, 
the city derived its name. But for my own part, I do 
not credit the relation, which they ſay they have heard, 
that Myceneus was the ſon of Sparton, and Sparton of 
Phoroneus, ſince theſe perſons were not Lacedzmonians. 


For among the Lacedæmonians there is an image of a 


woman called Sparta, in Amyclæ; but they would cer- 
tainly wonder from the novelty of the name, if they ſhould 
hear that Sparton was the ſon of Phoroneus. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the Argives deſtroyed Mycenz through 
envy. For when the Medes made an irruption into Greece, 
the Argives withheld their aſſiſtance, but the Mycenz ſent 
to the 'Thermopylz eighty men, who participated with 
the Lacedzmonians of that illuſtrious undertaking. Grief, 


therefore, on account of their raviſhed glory, induced the 


Argives to cut off the Mycenz, | 
Among other parts however of the encloſure which 

{till remain, a gate 1s perceived with lions ſtanding on it : 

and they report, that theſe were the works of the Cyclops, 
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who alſo made for Proetus the wall in Tirynthus. But 
among the ruins of Mycenz there is a fountain called 
Perſea, and ſubterraneous habitations of Atreus and his 
ſons, in which they. depoſited their treaſures. ' There is 
alſo a ſepulchre of Atreus, and of all thoſe who, returning 
from Troy with Agamemnon, were ſlain at a banquet by 
Zgiſtthus. For there is a diſpute between the Lacedz- 
monians who inhabit Amyclæ and the Mycenæans, con- 
cerning the ſepulchre of Caſſandra. There is alſo a tomb 
here of Agamemnon, and of his charioteer Eurymedon, 
and one fepulchre in common of Teledamus and Pelops, 
who, as they report, were twins and the offspring of Caſ- 
ſandra, and who while they were infants were ſlain by 
Egiſthus at the tomb of their parents. There is likewiſe 
a ſepulchre of Electra; for ſhe was given by Oreſtes in 
marriage to Pylades, from whom, according to Hellanicus, 
ſhe bore to Pylades two ſons, Medon and Strophius. But 
Clytemneſtra and Agiſthus are buried at a little diſtance 
from the walls; for they were not thought worthy of 


burial within the walls, where Agamemnon and thoſe that 
fell with him are interred. 


CH AP. XVII. 


ON the right hand of Mycenæ, and at the diſtance of 
fifteen ſtadia, there is a temple of Juno. Along the road 
a water flows which is called Eleutherion, and which the 
prieſts of the temple, and thoſe whopreſideover arcane ſacri- 
fices, uſe for purifications. But the temple itſelf is ſituated 
in the more depreſſed part of Eubcea; for they call this 
mountain Eubcea, and aſſert, that Eubcea, Proſymna, and 
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Acræa, the daughters of the river Aſterion, were the 
nurſes of Juno; that from one of theſe, Acræa, the 
mountain which is oppoſite the temple of Juno received 
its appellation; from Eubcea, the mountain in which the 
temple ſtands ; and that from the name of the third ſiſter, 
the place which lies under the temple of Juno was called 
Proſymna. But Aſterion flows under the temple of Ju- 
piter, and falling into a chaſm, diſappears. Graſs grows 
upon its banks which they call Aſterion, which they pre- 
ſent to Juno, and from the leaves of which platted toge- 
ther they form crowns. The architect of this temple 


was, they report, the Argive Eupolemus. 


But the ſculpture above the columns partly relates to the 


birth of Jupiter, partly to the battle of the gods and giants, 


and partly to the Trojan war, and the deſtruction of Ilium. 
There are ſtatues too before the entrance of the temple, 
both of the women who have been the prieſteſſes of Juno, 
of heroes, and other perſons, and among theſe of Oreſtes; 
for the ſtatue which is inſcribed with the name of Au- 


guſtus, is ſaid to be the ſtatue of Oreſtes, But in the 


' veſtibule of the temple, you will perceive on the left 


repreſented, and in one of her hands ſhe holds a pome- 


hand ancient ſtatues of the Graces, and on the right hand 
the bed of Juno. In this veſtibule too that ſhield is dedi- 
cated, which Menelaus once took from Euphorbus in the 


Trojan war. But the ſtatue of Juno is ſeated on a throne .. 


of great magnitude, which conſiſts of ivory and gold, and 
which was the work of Polycletus. The goddeſs has a 
crown on her head, in which the Graces and Hours are 


granate, and in the other a ſceptre. But the particulars 
reſpecting the pomegranate, as they hw he to an arcane diſ- 
courſe, I Nm paſs by in filence. 
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With reſpe& to the cuckoo which is on the ſceptre of 
the goddeſs, they ſay it was placed there becauſe Jupiter, 
being enamoured with Juno when a virgin, changed him- 
ſelf into that bird, and that Juno purſued it as her ſport. 
This relation, and all others of a ſimilar kind concerning 
the gods, I do not by any means commit to writing as 
true, and yet I think, nevertheleſs, that they qught not 
to neglected. It is ſaid tao, that the ſtatue of Hebe ſtood | 
by that of Juno; that it was made by the art of Naucydes, 
and that it conſiſted of ivory and gold. There is alſo an 
ancient ſtatue of Juno here upon a column. But the molt. 
ancient ſtatue was made from the ſylvan pear-tree, and was 
brought by Piraſus the ſon of Argus to Tiryntha; but in 
conſequence of the Argives taking Tiryntha, was carried 
to the temple of Juno. This ſtatue I myſelf ſaw, which 
was in a ſitting poſture, and of no great magnitude. But 
the offerings which are worthy of inſpection in this tem- 
ple are, firſt, an altar, in which the marriage, of Hercules 
and Hebe is repreſented z and this is of filver : but there is 
pl peacock of gold and fplendid ſtones, which the « emperor 
Adrian dedicated, becauſe this bird is confidered as ſacred 
to Juno. There i 1s alſo a golden crown and a purple robe 
here, the gifts of Nero. But above this temple there are 
foundations of a more ancient temple, and other things 
which have not been deſtroyed by the flames. This more 
ancient temple was burnt, through Chryſis the prieſt of 
Juno falling aſleep, and the crowns being ſet on fire by 
a lamp which was near them. And Chryſis indeed, the 
prieſt, fled to Tegea, in order to ſupplicate Minerva Alea. 
The Argives, however, though they were oppreſſed with 
ſuch a calamity, did not throw down the ſtatue of Chryſis; 
and it even remains at preſent in the front part of this 
burnt temple. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP: Nen 


I N the way which leads from Mycenz to Argos, and 
on the left hand of the temple of Perſeus, there is an 
heroic monument near the road; for Perſeus is honoured 
in this place by the neighbouring inhabitants, but the 
greateſt honours are paid to him in Seriphus. 'The Athe- 
nians alſo have a grove ſacred to Perſeus, which contains 
the altars of Dictyes and Clymenes, who are called the 
faviours of Perſeus. But on proceeding to a little dif- 
tance from this monument of Perſeus, in the borders of 
the Argives, you will perceive on the right hand the 
ſepulchre of Thyeſtes, upon which there is a ſtone ram, 
becauſe Thyeſtes poſſeſſed a golden ram, when he com- 
mitted adultery with his brother's wife. Reaſon, indeed, 
was not wanting to perſuade Atreus to recompence ill 
with ill; and hence he put to death the children of 
Thyeſtes, and gave the ſo much celebrated feaſts. I can- 
not however certainly affirm, whether Ægiſthus firſt did 
the injury unprovoked, or whether he revenged, in the 
perſon of Agamemnon, the death of Tantalus the ſon of 
Thyeſtes, to whom Clytemneſtra, when a virgin, was ef- 
pouſed by her father Tyndarus. For my own part, I am 
unwilling to condemn them as naturally bad. But, if fo 
a great puniſhment was due to the filthy conduct of Pelops 
towards Myrtilus, we mult then acquieſce in the reply of 
the Pythian oracle to Glaucus, the ſon of Epicydes king 
of the Spartans, when he perjured himſelf, and aſſert, that 
the puniſhment of this crime deſcended to the poſterity 
of the guilty. . „ 
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But on proceeding from the rams (for ſo they call the 
ſepulchre of Thyeſtes) you will perceive at a little diſtance, 
on the left hand, a place called Myſia, in which there is 
a temple of Myſian Ceres: which name originated from a 
man called Myſius, who, as the Argives report, was the 
gueſt of Ceres. This temple is without a roof, but it con- 
tains another temple raiſed from baked tiles, in which 
there are wooden images of Proſerpine, Pluto, and Ceres. 
On departing from hence, you will arrive at the river Ina- 
chus, which when you have paſſed over you may perceive, 
in the firſt place, an altar of the ſun, and afterwards a 
gate which is denominated from the neighbouring temple 
of the goddeſs Lucina. But the Argives are the only 
Grecians I am acquainted with, that are divided into three 


| kingdoms, For during the reign of Anaxagoras the ſon 


of Argeus, and the grandſon of Megapenthes, ſuch a mad- 


* neſs invaded the women, that wandering from their own 


habitations, they rambled about the country till Melam- 
pus the fon of Amythaon put a ſtop to their malady; in 
reward of which, Anaxagoras gave him and his brother 
Bias an equal ſhare of the kingdom in conjunction with 
himſelf. 

But from Bias, five men reigned for four generations, 
as far as to Cyanippus the ſon of Ægialeus, all of whom 
derived their origin from Neleus on the mother's fide. 
But from Melampus there were ſix generations, and as 
many men, as far as to Amphilocus the ſon of Amphia- 
raus. The deſcendants however of Anaxagoras, who 
were natives of this place, reigned for a longer time. For 
Iphis the ſon of Alector, and the grandſon of Anaxago- 
ras, left the government to Sthenelus the ſon of his bro- 


ther Capaneus; and afterwards when Amphilocus, in con 


2 1 ſequence 
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ſequenee of the deſtruction of Troy, migrated into that 
place which is now called from him Amphilocus, and 
Cyanippus died without children, Cylarabes the ſon of 
Sthenelus alone obtained the kingdom. But neither did 
he leave any children behind him. Oreſtes therefore, the 
ſon. of Agamemnon, obtained Argos, reigned over the 
neighbouring places, and beſides his paternal govern- 
ment, entered into an alliance with many of the Arcadi- 
ans, poſſeſſed the Spartan kingdom, and always had the 
' mercenary troops of the Phocenſes to aſſiſt him. But 
Oreſtes reigned over the Lacedzmonians, who willingly 
ſubjected themſelves to his command; for they thought 
that a defcendant of Tyndarus was more worthy to reign 
over them, than Nicoſtratus and Megapenthes, wha were 
the progeny of Menelaus by a ſlave. 
Oreſtes however dying, Tiſamenus ſucceeded to the go- 
vernment, who was the ſon of Oreſtes by Hermione the 
daughter of Menelaus ; -for that Erigone the daughter of 
Zgiſthus brought forth Penthilus, the baſtard ſon of 
Oreſtes, is teſtified by Cinzthon in his verſes, But dur- 
ing the reign of this Tiſamenus, the Heraclidæ, or poſ- 
terity of Hercules came into Peloponneſus, viz. 'Temenus 
and Creſphontes the ſons of Ariſtomachus ; for a third 
ſon, Ariſtodemus, being dead, the brothers of the deceaſed 
engaged in this expedition. And indeed, as it appears to 
me, they are very properly dubious concerning the Argi 
and the kingdom in Argos; for Tiſamenus was the 
grandſon of Pelops, but the Heraclidæ derived their ori- 
gin from Perſeus. With reſpect to Tyndarus, they evince 
that he was ejected by Hippocoon ; but they ſay that 
Hippocoon and his ſons being cut off by Hercules, 
the kingdom was aſſigned to the children of Tyndarus. 
They 
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They likewiſe report things of this kind concerning 
Meſſenia: for they ſay, that Hercules having taken Pylus, 
left this region as a depoſit with Neſtor. Hence they ex- 
pelled Tiſamenus from Lacedzmon and Argi from Meſ- 
ſenia, the poſterity of Neſtor, Alcmzon the ſon of Sillus, 
and the grandſon of Thraſymede, and Piſiſtratus the ſon 
of Piſiſtratus; and beſides theſe the children of Pæon, 
the ſon of Antilochus, Melanthus the ſon of Andro- 
pompus, the grandſon of Borus, and the great-grandſon 
of Penthilus, who was the ſon of Periclymenes. Tiſame- 
nus, therefore, came with an army and his ſons into that 
part of Greece which is now called Achaia, and like- 
wife the poſterity of Neleus, except Piſiſtratus; (for I 
do not know to what people he betook himſelf) but all 
the reſt came to Athens; and from theſe the progeny of 
the Pæonidæ and Alcmzonidz were denominated. But 
Melanthus alſo obtained the government, having expelled 
Thymoetes the ſon of Oxyntas ; for Thymoetes was the 
laſt of the deſcendants of Theſeus, that reigned over the 
Athenians. - But the preſent diſcourſe does not require 
that I ſhould ſay any thing concerning Creſphontab and 
the children of Ariſtodemus. 


CHAT IX. 


Bur Temenus having obtained the kingdom of the Ar- 
gives, inſtead of his own children employed Deiphontes the 
ſon of Antimachus, the grandſon of Thraſyanor, and the 
great-grandſon of Cteſippus who was the ſon of Hercules, 
both as his aſſociate in war and his counſellor in every 
undertaking ; for, prior to 1 he had made him his ſon- 
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| in-law, and was delighted with his daughter Hyrnee / 
thon, more than with any of his other children, ſo that 
it was ſuſpeCted he would transfer the kingdom to her 
and Deiphontes. In conſequence of all this, he was flain 
by the ſtratagems of his ſons, the eldeſt of whom Ciſus 
took poſſeſſion of the kingdom. But the Argives, who 

from the earlieſt period were advocates for liberty of 
ſpeech, and laws of their own making, ſo diminiſhed the 
power of kings, that they left nothing to Ciſus and his 
poſterity, but the mere name of a king, And the people 
having capitally condemned Meltas the ſon of Lacidaus, 
and the grandſon of Medon, deprived him of the royal 
authority. 

But in the city of the Argives, the moſt ſplendid of 
all their temples is that of Apollo Lycius and the ſtatue 
which it at preſent contains was the work of Attalus the 
Athenian. The ſtatue, however, which exiſted at firſt 
was of wood, and was dedicated together with the tem- 
ple by Danaus; for at that time J am perſuaded all ſta- 
tues were formed from wood, and eſpecially the Egyp- 
tian ſtatues. But Danaus eſtabliſhed the temple of the 
Lycian Apollo, on the following account. When Danaus 
came to Argos, he contended for the kingdom with Ge- 
lanor the ſon of Sthenela, and as each of them addreſſed 
many arguments to the people, both of a probable and 
juſt nature, and thoſe of Gelanor appeared to be not leſs 
valid than thoſe of Danaus, hence, the deciſion of the diſ- 
pute was deferred till the next day. But on the next day, 
2 wolf ruſhed on a herd of oxen that were feeding before 
the walls, and attacked the bull that was the leader of the 
herd. This circumſtance occaſioned the Argives to aſ- 
fimilate Gelanor to the bull, and Danaus to the wolf; be- 

cauſe 
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cauſe as the wolf is an animal that has no affociation 
with men, ſo Danaus till that time had no correſpond- 
ence with the Argives ; but as the wolf had vanquiſhed the 
bull, on this account Danaus obtained the kingdom. And 
Danaus being of opinion, that Apollo ſent the wolf to 
this herd of oxen, built the temple of Lycian Apollo. 

In this temple, the throne of Danaus is dedicated, and 
an image of Biton, which is a man carrying a bull on his 
ſhoulders, But Lyceas aſſerts in his verſes, that Biton poſſeſ- 
fed ſuch ſtrength of body, that when the Argives brought 
to Nemea their ſacrifice to Jupiter, he lifted and carried 
the bull which was to be ſacrificed. Near this image they 
enkindle a fire, which they call the fire of Phoroneus ; for 
they do not admit that fire was given by Prometheus 
to men, but aſcribe the invention of it to Phoroneus. 


With reſpe& to the wooden ſtatues of Venus and Mer- 


cury, they report that the one was the work of Epeus, 
but the other the gift of Hypermneſtra; for of all his 
daughters Danaus alone led Hypermneſtra to the place of 
judgment, becauſe ſhe was diſobedient to the commands 
of her father. For ſhe conſidered that the ſafety of 
Lynceus would not be accompliſhed without danger to 
herſelf, and that by not participating with her fiſters of 
the daring attempt and ſtratagems in which they en- 
gaged, ſhe would render the infamy of her father and 
hiters more apparent. However, ſhe was acquitted by 
the deciſion of the Argives, and in memorial of this affair 
the dedicated a ſtatue of Venus, which they call Nice- 
Pharos, or the Victorious. | 
But within the temple there is a ſtatue of Ladas, who 
in ſwiftneſs of foot ſurpaſſed all the men of his time, 
and of Mercury, who is repreſented thinking how he ſhall 
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make a lyre, from a tortoiſe which he had taken away. Be- 
fore the temple there is a foot-ſtool, in which the battle 
of the bull and wolf is repreſented, and together with 
theſe a virgin, throwing a ſtone at the bull. They be- 
lieve that this virgin is Diana : and theſe were dedicated 
by Danaus, as likewiſe the pillars which are near them, 
and the wooden ſtatues of Jupiter and Diana. In the 
ſame place too there are ſepulchres, one of Linus the 
ſon of Apollo, and the other of Pſamathe the daughter 
of Crotopus. They report. that this Linus is the ſame 
with the poet of that name, the particulars reſpecting 
whom I ſhall defer to a more convenient part of this de- 
ſcription z for what concerns Pſamathe, I have related 
in my account of the Hiegarenſian affairs. But beſides 
all theſe, there is a ſtatue of Apollo Agyieus, or the 
guardian of ways, and an altar of Jupiter Pluvius, upon 
which thoſe who, by uniting their forces, procured the 
return of Polynices to the Theban kingdom, ſwore 
that they would die if they could not take "Thebes. 
But the Argives appear to me to aſſert things leſs pro- 
bable concerning the tomb of Prometheus than the Opun- 
tii. They likewiſe farther report as follows. 


CHAP. XX. 


Ir you paſs by the image of Creugas the pugiliſt, you 
will perceive a trophy erected on account of the Corin- 
thians, and a ſtatue of Jupiter Milichius or the Mild, of 
white ſtone, and the work of Polycletus. But I have 
heard that it was dedicated on the following account. 
The Lacedæmonians having undertaken a war againſt 


the 
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the Argives, did not ceaſe their hoſtilities, till Philip the 
ſon of Amyntas, compelled them to reſt ſatisfied with the 
ancient boundaries of their kingdom. In former times; 
Indeed, the Lacedzmonians did not meditate any conqueſts 
beyond Peloponneſus, but they were always taking away 


ſomething from the dominion of the Argives; or elſe the 
Argives, when the Lacedzmonians were engaged in wars 


beyond their own boundaries, preſſed on the Lacedæmo- 
nians. Both therefore having arrived at the extremity 
of hatred, the Argives thought proper to maintain a thou- 


ſand choſen men, appointing the Argive Bryas for their 


general. This man, among many injuries which he com- 
mitted towards the people, ſeized on a virgin as ſhe was 


going to be married, and then laid the blame of her capture 


on her attendants. The virgin however, in the ſame night, 


blinded Bryas while he was aſleep, and being ſeized as ſoon 


as it was day, ſhe fled in a ſuppliant poſture to the peo- 
ple, who would not ſuffer her to be puniſhed by the thou- 


ſand men. In conſequence of this a battle enſuing, the 


people were victors, who giving way to their wrath, did 
not leave one of their adverſaries alive. 


But afterwards other expiations of civil blood took 


place, and a ſtatue of mild Jupiter was dedicated. Near 
this too there are images faſhioned from ſtone of Cleobis 
and Biton, who placing their mother in the car, drew 
her themſelves to the temple of Juno. Oppoſite to this, 
there is a temple of Jupicer Nemeus, in which there is 
an upright brazen ſtatue of the god, the work of Lyſip- 
pus. But after this, on proceeding to the right hand, you 
will perceive the ſepulchre of Phoroneus. Indeed, even 
at preſent they perform funeral obſequies to Phoroneus. 
_ above the temple of Jupiter Nemeus, there is a moſt 

ancient 
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ancient temple of Fortune, in which Palamedes dedicated 
the dice which he invented. Near this, there is a ſepul- 
chre of Ariadne; for they report that ſhe and other 
women followed Bacchus, when he led his army to Ar- 
gos: but Perſeus, as he was victor in this engagement, 
flew many of thoſe women. The other females there- 
fore are buried in common, but Ariadne, as ſhe ſurpaſſed 
the reſt in dignity, has a ſepulchre of her own. 

Not far from hence there is a temple of the Hours: 
and on leaving this, vou will perceive the ſtatues of Poly- 
nices the ſon of Oedipus, and of all thoſe leaders who 
fell with him fighting under the Theban walls. Of theſe 
men, ſeven only are mentioned by Æſchylus, though 


many of the Argive generals and many from Meſſene 


and Arcadia affociated in this war. Near theſe ſeven (for 
the Argives alſo have followed the number of Aſchylus) 


the ſtatues of thoſe are placed who took Thebes; viz. 


gialeus the ſon of Adraſtus, Promachus the ſon of Par- 
thenopæus, and the grandſon of Talaus, Polydorus the 


fon of Ippomedon and Therſander ; likewiſe the chil- 


dren of Amphiaraus, i. e. Alcmzon and Amphilocus, and 
Diomed and Sthenelus; and beſides theſe, Euryalus the 
ſon of Meciſteus, and Adraſtus and Timeas the ſons of 


Polynices. Not far too from theſe ſtatues, the monu- 
ment of Danaus is exhibited, and an empty ſepulchre of 


thoſe Argives, that either fell at N or died after re- 
turning home. 


In this place, there is likewiſe a temple of Jupiter the 


Saviour, after which you will arrive at a building, where 
the Argive women bewail Adonis. On the right hand of 
the entrance of this temple, there is a temple dedicated 
to the river * They report that the water of this 

river 
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river has not once diſappeared through Neptune, but 
they have found, that in the place where the temple ſtands 
the river flows under the earth. But near the temple of 
Cephiſſus there is a head of Meduſa of ſtone, and which 
they report was the work of the Cyclops. The place be- 
hind this they call, even at preſent, the Criterion or tribunal 
of judgment, becauſe it is ſaid that Hypermneſtra was 
tried in this by Danaus. Not far from hence there is a 
theatre, which contains, among other things worthy of in- 
ſpection, a man ſlaying another man, viz. Perilaus the 
Argive ſlaying the Spartan Othryades. And this ſame 
Perilaus was, prior to this, declared victor in wreſtling at 
the Nemean games. 

But above the theatre there is a temple of Venus, and 
before the baſis upon which the ſtatue of the goddeſs ſtands, 
Teleſilla, who compoſed ſongs, ſtands on a column. Vo- 
lumes of her verſes are ſcattered at her feet, and ſhe herſelf 
is repreſented beholding a helmet, which ſhe holds in her 
hands, and is about to place on her head. This Teleſilla 
was in other reſpects a renowned woman, and particular- 
ly was celebrated for her poetical compoſitions. But at 
the time when the Argives ſuffered more through Cleo- 
menes, the ſon of Anaxandridas and king of the Lacedæ- 
monians, than can be expreſſed, one part of ſuch as ſur- 
vived the engagement, and fled as ſuppliants to the grove 
of Argos, violated the conditions of peace to which they 
were called, and another part finding themſelves deceived, 
burned themſelves together with the grove. Cleomenes 
therefore led the Lacedzmonians to Argos, now deſti- 
tute of men: but then Teleſilla, collecting together. the 
ſervants, and all ſuch as through youth or age were inca- 


pable of bearing arms, led them to the walls, and gather- 
| | " 0 


OF GREECE. „ 
ing herſelf all the arms which were left either in houſes 
or temples, ſne armed all the women that were in the 
vigour of their age, and placed them at that part of the 
town which ſhe knew the Lacedæmonians would attack. 
But when the Lacedæmonians drew near, the women 
were not frightened at their warlike clamour, but receiv- 
ing them boldly, fought with great vigour and ſtrength. 
And the Lacedæmonians conſidering, that if they deſtroy- 
ed the women, they ſhould obtain an invidious victory, 
and at the ſame time that it would be ſhameful for them 
to be vanquiſhed, in conſequence of theſe reaſons, ſur- 
rended themſelves to the women. And this illuſtrious 
achievement, was indeed predicted by the Pythian oracle; 
and Herodotus exhibits the oracle, whether he underſtood 
it in a different ſenſe, or whether he apprehended its true 
meaning. But the oracle is as follows: * When a female 
having conquered the male ſpecies, ſhall expel them, and 
ſhall obtain the chief renown among the Argives, then 
many of the Argives will be lacerated on all fides.” And 


ſuch is the oracle reſpecting the achievement of the 
women. FETs | 


CHAP x 


ON deſcending from hence, and again proceeding to 
the forum, you will perceive the ſepulchre of Cerdes the 
wife of Phoroneus. There are alſo in the ſame place the 
temples of ¶Aſculapius and Diana, who is called Perſuaſion. 
This laſt was dedicated by Hypermneſtra, when ſhe ob- 
tained the victory over her father in the court of judica- 
ture, who pleaded in his defence that he had ſpared Lyn- 

—: ceus. 
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ceus. There is alſo a brazen ſtatue of Æneas, and a 
place which they call Delta. But the reaſon aſſigned for 
this appellation, as it does not appear to me ſatisfactory, 
I ſhall willingly paſs over. Before this place there is an 
altar of Jupiter Phyxius, and near it is the ſepulchre of 
Hypermneſtra the mother of Amphiaraus, and likewiſe of 
another Hypermneſtra the daughter of Danaus. Lynceus 
is alſo buried in the ſame tomb; and oppoſite to this you 
may perceive the ſepulchre of Talaus the ſon of Bias, 
concerning whom, as likewiſe his poſterity, we have diſ- 
courſed before. | | | 
But they report that Hegelaus eſtabliſhed the temple 
of Minerva the trumpet ; and they ſay, that Hegelaus was 
the ſon of Tyrrhenus; that Tyrrhenus, who was the ſon 
of Hercules and a woman called Lyda, firſt invented the 
trumpet; that Hegelaus, the Dorian, taught thoſe that 
followed Temenus the uſe of the inſtrument ; and that 
on this account he called Minerva he trumpet. But be- 
fore the teraple of Minerva you will perceive a ſepulchre, 
which, they ſay, is the tomb of Epimenides : for when 
the Lacedæmonians warred on the Gnoſhans, they took 
Epimenides alive, and afterwards putting him to death, 
becauſe he predicted things unpleaſant to them, they 
buried his dead body in this place. But the building of 
white ſtone, which nearly ſtands in the middle of the 
forum, is a trophy of Pyrrhus, king of the Epirots, ac- 
cording to the report of the Argives. His dead body was 
burnt in this place, and his ſepulchre may be found here, 
in which there is a repreſentation of ſeveral things which 
he uſed in battle, and among the reſt of his elephants. 
And this building is about his funeral pile, but the body 
of Pyrrhus lies in the temple of Ceres, before which build- 


ing 
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ing he fell, as I have related in my deſcription of the 
Attic affairs. | 

In the entrance of this temple of Ceres, you may yet ſee 
a brazen ſhield of Pyrrhus ſuſpended over the gates. But 
not far from the building in the forum of the Argives there 
is a tomb of earth, in which they report the head of the 
Gorgon Meduſa is buried, concerning whom, without at- 


tending to fable, the following particulars are related. In 


the firſt place, it is ſaid, that ſhe was the daughter of 


Phorcys, and that her father dying, ſhe reigned over the 


inhabitants of the Tritonian. marſh ; that ſhe was accuſ- 


tomed to hunt, and lead the Africans to battle, and that 


oppoſing the army of Perſeus, which conſiſted of Pelopon- 
neſian ſoldiers, ſne was lain in the night by ſtratagem. 
It is ſaid too, that Perſeus wondering at the beauty of her 
dead body, cut off her head, for the purpoſe of ſhewing it 


to the Greeks. But Proclus the Carthaginian, the ſon of 
Eucrates, delivers an account of Meduſa more probable 


than the preceding. According to him, then, there are 


many wild beaſts in the deſarts of Africa of an incredible 


ſpecies, and, among theſe, ſavage men and women. Pro- 
clus adds, that he ſaw at Rome a man that was brought 


from thence, and that it appears probable to him, that 


Meduſa was one of theſe women, who, wandering as far 
as the Tritonian marſh, deſtroyed the inhabitants, till 
fhe was herfelf ſlain by Perſeus : but that Minerva is 
reported to have aſſiſted Perſeus, becauſe the men that 
dwell about the Tritonian marſh are ſacred to Minerva. 


But in Argos, beſides this ſepulchre of Meduſa, there 


is a tomb of Perſeus Gorgophone, or the ſlayer of Gorgon ; 
the reaſon of which appellation muſt be obvious to every 
ene. It is ſaid, that ſhe was the firſt woman, who, on 
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the death of her huſband Perieres the ſon of Zolus, mar- 
ried another man, Oebalus ; for, prior to this, it was uſual 
for women on the death of their huſbands to abſtain from 
marrying again. Before this ſepulchre there is a ſtone 
trophy of one Laphaes an Argive, who (for I write what 
the Argives themſelves aſſert) was violently ejected by the 
people after he had obtained the government. After this 
he fied to Sparta, and the Lacedzmonians endeavoured 
to reſtore him to his tyranny : but the Argives being vic- 
tors in the engagement, they ſlew Laphaes, and many of 
the Lacedzmonians. But the temple of Latona is not 
far from this trophy, and the ſtatue is the work of Praxi- 
teles. 'The image of the virgin which ſtands near the 
goddeſs they call Chloris; and report, that ſhe was the 
daughter of Niobe, and that her name at firſt was Me- 
libœa; but that when the children of Amphion were de- 


ſtroyed by Diana and Apollo, ſhe alone together with 


Amycla were preſerved, becauſe they ſupplicated Latona. 
They add, that Melibœa through fright became immedi- 
ately pale, and that this colour continuing the reſt of 
her life, ſhe came to be called Chloris inſtead of Melibæa. 
And the Argives indeed aſſert, that the temple of Latona 
was at firſt built by theſe ſurviving children of Niobe. 


But I, who pay more attention to the poetry of Homer 


than others, believe that none of the children of Niobe 
were ſpared; and the following lines confirm my opinion: 


Put two the goddeſs, twelve the queen enjoy'd : 
Thoſe boaſted twelve th' avenging two deſtroy'd. 


For Homer new that the houſe of Amphion was over- 
turned from its foundation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


by the right hand of the temple of Latona, you will 
perceive the temple of Juno Antheia, or the Florid : and 
before this there is a ſepulchre of thoſe women who, fol- 
lowing the army of Bacchus from the iflands of the Ægean 
ſea, fell in an engagement againſt the Argives and their 
leader Perſeus; and on this account they call them Marines. 
But oppoſite to the ſepulchre of the women there is a 
temple of Ceres, whom they call Pelaſgis, from Pelaſgus, 
the ſon of Triopas, by whom it was dedicated. Not far 
from hence you may perceive the ſepulchre of Pelaſgus, 
which when you have paſſed by, you will behold a 
brazen tomb of no great magnitude, and which ſuſtains 
ancient ſtatues. of Diana, Jupiter, and Minerva, Lycias 
reports in his verſes, that the ſecond of theſe ſtatues is 
that of Jupiter the Machinator, and that the Argives who 
warred againſt Troy ſwore in this place, that they would 
not deſiſt from fighting, till either they had taken Troy, 
or died in the attempt. Put it is reported by others, that 
the bones of Tantalus are buried in this tomb, viz. of 
that Tantalus who was married to Clytemneſtra before ſhe 
was the wife of Agamemnon ; whether this Tantalus was 
the ſon of Thyeſtes or of Bronteus, for both theſe re- 
ports are circulated concerning him. I have no doubt, 
however, but that he was buried in this place, 

But I have ſeen in Sipylus the ſepulchre of that Tan- 
talus who is called the fon of Jupiter and Plutus, and it 
is well worthy of inſpection. No neceſſity, however, com- 
pelled him to fly from Sipylus, as was the caſe with Pe- 
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lops afterwards, whom Ilns the ſon Phryx expelled with 
an army. And thus much have I enquired congerning 
particulars of this kind. But with reſpe& to the opera- 
tions which take place in a ditch near this place, they are 
ſaid to have been eſtabliſhed by one Nicoſtratus a native: 
and even at preſent they throw into this ditch burning 


lamps to Proſerpine the daughter of Ceres. 'I here is here 


alſo a temple of Neptune, who is called Preſclyſtius or the 
Inundator : for they report that Neptune deluged a great 


part of the land, becauſe Inachus and thoſe of his counſel 


afſerted that the land belonged to Juno, and not to Nep- 
tune. But then Juno entreated «Neptune to draw back 
the ſea; and the Argives built a temple to Neptune 
Proſclyſtius, in the place from whence the water re- 
treated. | 8 

But on proceeding not far from hence, you will perceive 
the ſepulchre of Argus, who appears to have. been the ſon 
of Jupiter and Niobe the daughter of Phoroneus. After 
this there is a temple of the Dioſcuri, which not only 
contains their images, but likewiſe thoſe of their children, 
Anaxis and Mnaſinous; and together with theſe, the mo- 
thers of the children Hilaira and Phœbe, made by Di- 
pœnus and Scyllis from ebony. The horſes likewiſe are 
for the moſt part made from ebony, and a few parts are 
faſhioned from ivory. But near the kings, or the Dioſ- 
curi, there is a temple of Lucina, which was dedicated by 
Helen at that time when Theſeus, departing to Theſprotia 
together with Perithous, was taken by the Dioſcuri at 
Aphidna, and Helen was brought back to Lacedzmon. 
For they report that . ſhe was with child by Theſeus, 
that ſhe was delivered in Argos, and that ſhe eſtabliſhed 
the temple of Lucina. They add farther, that the girl 
which 
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which ſhe brought forth was given to Clytemneſtra, and 
that afterwards ſhe was married to Menelaus. Hence 
Euphorion Chalcidenſis, Alexander Pleuronius, and prior 
to theſe Steſichorus Himerzus, aſſert the ſame in their 
verſes as the Argives, that Iphigenia was the daughter of 
Theſeus. N | | 

Beyond the temple of Lucina there is a temple of He- 
cate, and the ſtatue is the work of Scopas, and is of ſtone z 
but oppoſite to this, there are two ſtatues of the lame 
goddeſs of braſs, one of which was made by Polycletus, 
and the other by Naucydes the brother of Pericletus, and 
the ſon of Mothon. But on proceeding along the direct 
wad to the gymnaſium, which is called the gymnaſium of 
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Cylarabus, from the ſon of Sthenelus, you will ſee the ſe- 
pulchre of Licymnius the fon of Electryon, who according 
to Homer was flain by Tleptolemus the ſon of Hercules, 
and on account of which ſlaughter Tleptolemus fled from | 
Argos. But at a little diſtance from the gymnaſium of 
Cylarabus, and on paſſing by that gate which is near it, 
you will perceive the tomb of Sacadas, who firſt fung on 
a pipe at Delphos the Pythian ſong, with which Apollo 
was ſo pleaſed, that he became reconciled with the pip- 
ers, with whom prior to this he was at enmity, through 
the conteſts of Marſyas and Silenus. But in the gymna- 
ſium of Cylarabus there is a ſtatue of Minerva, who is 
called Pania: and they ſhew in the ſame place the tomb 
of Sthenelus, and likewiſe of Cylarabus himſelf. And not 
far from the gymnaſium, there is a common ſepulchre of 
thoſe Argives who failed in conjunction with the Athe- 
nians, for the purpoſe of ſubduing Syracuſe and Sicily. 
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CHAP. XXL. 


ArrrR this, on returning from the way which is call- 
ed Hollou, a temple of Bacchus preſents itſelf to the view 
on the right hand, whoſe ſtatue, as they report, was 
brought from Eubœa. Yor the Greeks, on their return 
from Troy, happening to be ſhipwrecked near Caphareus, 
ſuch of the Argives as were able to reach the land were 
nearly conſumed with hunger and cold. In this ſituation, 
they are ſaid to have implored the gods to preſerve them 
in ſo great a calamity ; and that as they purſued their way 
they perceived a cave ſacred to Bacchus, a ſtatue of the god 
within the cave, and many wild goats, which had collect- 
ed themſelves together in this place in order to avoid the 
ſtorm. Theſe the Argives flew, feaſted on their fleſh, and 
uſed their ſkins inſtead of garments. But after the ſtorm 
abated they repaired their ſhips, and returned to their 
country, taking with them the image out of the cave, 
which even at preſent they religiouſſy venerate. 

But you may perceive the houſe of Adraſtus very near 
the temple of Bacchus, and at ſome diſtance from this 
the temple of Amphiaraus; and beyond this again the ſe- 
pulchre of Eriphyle. After theſe there is a grove of Æſ- 
culapius, and after this the temple of Baton. This Baton 
was of the race of Amphiaraus, who deſcended from the 
Melampodz, and drove the chariot of Amphiaraus in bat- 
tle : but when the Argives were repulſed from the The- 
ban walls, 'this Baton diſappeared in the ſame chaſm in 
which Amphiaraus and his chariot vaniſhed. But on re- 


turning 
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turning from this hollow, you may perceive that which 


they call the ſepulchre of 5yrnethes. If this tomb there- 


fore be empty, and was raiſed in memory of the woman, 
their relation is probable z but if they aſſert that the dead 


body of Syrnethes is there buried, I cannot aſſent to their 


aſſertion, though any one 1gnorant of the Epidaurian af- 
fairs may be induced to be of this opinion. | 

Put among the images of Æſculapius, that which is the 
moſt illuſtrious of any at preſent among the Argives, re- 
preſents the god fitting, is made of white ſtone, has 
Health ſtanding by it, and the artiſts Xenophilus and 


Straton, by whom the ſtatues were made, The temple 


was eſtabliſhed at firſt by Sphyrus the ſon of Machaon, 
and the brother of that Alexenor who is honoured by the 
Sicyonians in Titana. But there is a ſtatue of Pherza 


Diana (for the Argives alſo venerate Pherza Diana) both 


among the Athenians and Sicyonians : and this ſtatue, as 
they report, was brought hither from Pherz in Sicily. L 
can by no means however aſſent to the following report : 
For the Argives ſay, that there is a ſepulchre in Argos, 


of Deianira the daughter of Oeneus, and another of He- 


lenus the ſon of Priam; and that they have a flatue of 
Minerva, which was brought from 'Troy, and was the 


cauſe of Ilion being taken. For it is evident that the 


Palladium (as it is called) was brought by ZEneas into 
Italy: and we know that Deianira died at Trachina, and 
not at Argos; and that her tomb is near Heraclea, under 

the mountain Oeta. | 
The particulars however reſpecting Helenus the ſon of 
Priam, I have already related; viz. that he came into 
Epirus with Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles, that he took 
care of the children of Fyrhus after his death, that he 
married 
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married Andromache, and that Ceſtrine received her name 
from Ceſtrinus the ſon of Helenus. Nor are the Argive 
hiſtorians ignorant that all their relations are not by any 
means true; but they commit them to writing, becauſe 
it is no eaſy matter to perſuade the multitude to change 
their opinions. But there are other things worthy of in- 
ſpection in the country of the Argives, and among theſe 
a: ſubterranean edifice in which there is a brazen bed- 
chamber, which Acriſius once made for the ſecurity of 
his daughter. This, however, was deſtroyed by Perilaus 
during his tyranny; and at preſent it contains the ſepul- 
chre of Crotopus, and a temple of Bacchus Crefius. For 
they report, that when Bacchus, after the war with Per- 
ſeus, laid aſide his anger, mighty honours were paid to 
him by the Argives, and that this illuſtrious temple was 
dedicated to him. They add, that it was afterwards call- 
ed Creſium, becauſe Ariadne was buried there by Bac- 
chus: But Lyceas reports, that when the temple was re- 
ſtored, an earthen urn was found, which contained the 
aſhes. of Ariadne, and that it was ſeen by him and many 
of the Argives. Near this temple of Bacchus there is 
à temple of Celeſtial Venus: but they call the tower La- 
riſſa, from the name of the daughter of Pelaſgus : from 
whom, alſo, two cities in Theſſaly are called by the ſame 
name; one of which is near the ſea, and the other is ſi- 
tuated by the river Peneus. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


ON areniog to the tower, you will perceive the tem- 
ple of Juno e and likewiſe the temple of Apollo, 
which 
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which Pythacus, when he came to Delphos, is ſaid to have 
firſt built. But the ſtatue which it contains at preſent is 
of braſs, and in an upright poſture, and is called Dira- 
diotes Apollo, becauſe the place in which the temple 
ſtands is denominated Dira. Ihe oracle in this temple 
(for anſwers are given by it even now) is celebrated in 
the following manner. The woman who predicts future 
events is forbidden an affociation with men, and ſacrifices 
a lamb on one night in every month, and immediately on 
taſting the blood becomes poſſeſſed by the god. After 
the temple of Diradiotes Apollo, there is a temple of 
Perſpicacious Minerva, which was dedicated by Diomed, 
becauſe this goddeſs, when he was fighting before 'Troy, 
diſperſed the darkneſs from his eyes. Adjoining to this 
alſo there is a ſtadium, in which games are celebrated to 
Nemean Jupiter, and to Juno. But in going to the tower 
on the left hand, you may perceive the monument of the 
ſons of Ægyptus; for here their heads are buried ſeparate 
from the other parts of the body, but in Lerna, the other 
parts of the body without the head : for the youths were 

ſlaughtered in Lerna, and the women, as ſoon as they 
were dead, cut off their heads, for the purpoſe of con- 
vincing their father of their daring attempt. 

In the high tower which is called Lariſſa, there is a 
temple of Jupiter, who is ſurnamed Lariſeus, which is 
without a roof; and the ſtatue of the god, which is of 
wood, does not any longer ſtand on a baſe. There is 


alſo in this place a temple of Minerva, which is well 


worthy of inſpection. This temple, among other ſtatues, 


contains a wooden ſtatue of Jupiter, which has two eyes, 


each in its natural place, and a third in the forehead. 


They report that this is the Jupiter Patrius, which was 
** placed 
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\ placed in the open air, in the palace of Priam the ſon of 


Laomedon, and to whoſe altar Priam, when Troy was 
taken by the Greeks, fled for refuge. They add, that 
when the ſpoil was divided, this ſtatue fell to the lot of 
Sthenelus the ſon Capaneus, and that on this account 
it- was dedicated by him in this place. But we may 
collect the propriety of the ſtatue having three eyes, if 
we conſider, that, in the opinion of all men, Jupiter 
reigns in the heavens : and that he governs the places 
under the earth, is evident from this verſe of Homer, 
in which the ſubterranean ruler is called Jupiter: 


&« Jove ſubterranean, and of high renown 
Proferpine.” —w——— 


And Aichylus the ſon of Euphorion, calls Jupiter the 
ruler of the ſea. Hence, whoever made the ſtatue, gave 


it three eyes, becauſe this god rules over the aforeſaid 
three diviſions of the world. 


But there are certain roads in Argos which lead into 


; other places of Peloponneſus ; and one of theſe leads to 


Tegea, a city of Arcadia. On the right hand too of this 
road there is a mountain called Lycone, which moſtly. 
abounds with cypreſs-trees. But on the ſummit of the 
mountain there is a temple of Orthia Diana, and the 
ſtatues of Apollo, Latona, and Diana, of white ſtone : 
and theſe are ſaid to be the works of Polycletus. On 
deſcending from the mountain, you may perceive, on 
the left hand of the public road, another temple of Di- 
ana: and at a little diſtance from hence, on the right 
hand, there is a mountain called Chaon, whoſe bottom 
is inveſted with planted trees. Here, too, the water of 
Eraſinus riſes apparently, deriving, its origin from the 
Stymphalus 
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Stymphalus of Arcadia, in the ſame manner as theſe 


ſtreams which are called Rheti flow from Euripus to 


Eleuſis, and from thence into the ſea which Eleuſis con- 
tains. Near this eruption of Erafinus from the mountain 


Lycone, they ſacrifice to Bacchus and Pan; and they 


celebrate a feſtival to Bacchus, which they call Turbe. But 
on returning to that road which leads to Tegea, you will 
ſee on the right hand of the ſtreet called Trochos, Cen- 
chreæ. They cannot aſſign any reaſon why this place is 
ſo called. Perhaps the name is derived from Cenchreus 
the ſon of Pirene. There are buſts in this place, which 
they call Polyandria, of thoſe Argives that vanquiſhed the 
Lacedæmonians at Hyſia. I find that this battle took 
place when Piſiſtratus ruled over the Athenians, and in 
the fourth year of that Olympiad, in which Eurybotus the 
Athenian was declared victor in the ſtadium. But on de- 
ſcending to the more depreſſed parts, you will ſee the 
ruins of Hyſiæ, a town once ſituated in Argolis; and in 
which place, as they report, the Lacedæmonians once 
ſuffered a loſs. 


7 ö 
HAP. 


Bur the way which leads from Argi to Mantinea is 
not the ſame with the road to Tegea, but commences 
from the gates which are near Dira. In this road there is 
a temple with a twofold entrance, one of which looks to 
the eaſt, and the other to the weſt. And in the former 
of theſe there is a wooden ſtatue of Venus, and in the 


latter, of Mars. Theſe ſtatues are ſaid to have been dedi- 


cated 
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206 THE DESCRIPTION 
cated by Polynices and the Argives, who in conjunction 
with him revenged the injuries of his brother. Proceeding 
from hence, when you have paſſed over the torrent which 
is called Charadrus, you will arrive at a-place which 1s 
denominated CEnoe, from neus, according to the re- 
port of the Argives. For they ſay, that Eneus who. 
reigned in Ætolia, being driven from his kingdom by the 
ſons of Agrius, fled to Diomed at Argos; and that Diomed 
led an army into Calydonia, and revenged the injuries of 
Eneus, but told him, that he could not remain in his 
dominions. He exhorted him therefore to follow him 
to Argos, with which Cineus complied, and in conſe- 
quence of this obtained many honours, which it was pro- 
per a grandfather ſhould receive, and cauſed the place 
where he died to be called Qnoe. | 

But above CZnoe you will perceive the mountain Arte- 
miſium, and on its ſummit a temple of Diana. The ſame 
mountain too contains the fountains of the river Inachus: 
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for the fountains are certainly here, though the water 
does not riſe out of the earth in any great quantity. Ex- 
cept this there is nothing worthy of inſpection. But there 
is another way from the gates near Dira which leads to 
Lyrcea. Lynceus is ſaid to have fled into this place, when 
he alone of his fifty brothers was ſpared, and to have 
dedicated on this account a ſtatue holding a torch. For 
it was agreed upon between him and Hypermneſtra, that 
if he eſcaped the ſtratagems of Danaus, he ſnould hold 
up a torch; and they ſay, that Hypermneſtra from La- 
riſſa held up another torch, to ſigniſy that ſhe had eſcaped 


the danger of the attempt. And in commemoration of 


this affair, the Argives every year celebrate the feſtival of 
| Torches. 
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Torches. This town was then called Lyncea; but when 


Lyrcus afterwards came to reſide in it, who was the 
baſtard ſon of Abas, it was called by his name. 

Among the ruins there are other things not worthy of 
a deſcription, and a ſtatue of Lyrcus on a column. But 
Lyrcea is diſtant from Argi about ſixty ſtadia, and as 
many from Orne. But Homer, in his catalogue of 
the Greeks. that went againſt Troy, does not mention 
the city Lyrcea; from whence it appears, that the city at 
that time was not inhabited: but with reſpect to Orne 
(for it was then inhabited), as it is ſituated in the country 
of the Argives, it is mentioned by the poet, before either 
Phlius or Sicyon. This city derives its name from Orneus 
the ſon of Erectheus. But Peteus was the ſon of Orneus, 
and Mneſtheus of Peteus, who, in conjunction with the 
Athenians, aſſiſted Agamemnon in ſubverting the kingdom 


of Priam. But afterwards the Argives deſtroyed the au- 


thority of the Orneatæ; and when this took place, they 
cohabited with the Argives. In Orneæ there is at pre- 


ſent a temple of Diana, and a wooden ſtatue in an up- 


right poſition. There is alſo another temple dedicated to 


all the gods in common. But Phliaſia and Sicyonia are 


ſituated beyond Ornezx. 

Again, as you go from Argi to Epidauria, you will 
perceive a building on the right hand, which for the moſk 
part reſembles a pyramid. This building contains ſhields 
which are faſhioned after the manner of the Argolic 
ſhields : and they report, that there was a battle in this 
place between Proetus and Acriſius concerning the ſupreme 
authority, and that afterwards a reconciliation took place 
between them, becauſe the one was not able to govern. 
with we ſtability without the other. They farther add, that 

each, 
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208 THE DESCRIPTION 

each army then for the firſt time fought with ſhields, 
and that thoſe who fell on either fide (becauſe they were 
Citizens and allies) were buried in one common tomb. 
But, on departing from hence, and turning to the right 
hand, you will fee the ruins of Tiryns. The Argives, in- 
deed, ſubverted the kingdom of the Tirynthians, becauſe 
when they had received them into the city they wiſhed 
to increaſe Argos, They report too, that the hero Ti- 
rynthus, from whom the city is denominated, was the 
ſon of Argus, and the grandſon of Jupiter. But the wall, 
which is all that is left of the ruins, is, according to re- 
port, the work of the Cyclops. It is raifed from rude 
ſtones, each of which is ſo large that the leaſt cannot 
be moved out of its place by two oxen yoked together. 
But formerly ſmall ſtones were inſerted, that each of them 
might harmonize as much as poſſible with the greater 

ones. On deſcending to the ſea too, you may perceive 
the bed-chambers of the daughters of Proetus. But on 
returning into the public road, you will arrive at Midea, 
which is on the left hand. They report, that Electryon 


the father of Alcmene reigned here; but at preſent no- 


thing of Midea is left but the bare ground. But in the. 
direct road to Epidaurus there is a village called Leſſa, 
in which there is a temple of Minerva, and a wooden 
ſtatue of the goddeſs, which differs in no reſpect from 
that which is in the tower of Larifla. Above Leſſa, the 
mountain Arachnzus preſents itſelf to the view, which 
was formerly called Sapyſclaton during the reign of Ina- 
chus. In this mountain there are altars of Jupiter and 
Juno, upon which the inhabitants ſacrifice when they are 
in want of rain. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. NXT. F 


As Leſſa, the borders of the Epidaurians. join 
with the land of the Argives: but before you enter this 
City, you will arrive at the temple of Aſculapins. I am 
however ignorant who were the inhabitants of this place, 
before it was poſſeſſed by, the Epidauri; nor could I learn 
from the natives, who were the poſterity of Epidaurus.. 
They report indeed, that Pityreus, the grandſon of Ton, 
and the great-grandſon of Xuthus, reigned before the. 
Dorians came to Peloponneſus. They add too, that the 
land was delivered to Deiphontes and the Argives with- 
out any contention, and that Pityreus came with his citi- 
zens to Athens, and there fixed his habitation, but that 
Deiphontes and the Argives took poſſeſſion of the Epi- 
daurian land. Theſe Argives, however, revolted from 
the others, on the death of Temenus : for Deiphontes and 
Hyrnethus hated the children of Temenus ; ; and the army 
which followed them paid more attention to Deiphontes 
and Hyrnethus than to Ciſus and his brothers. But Epi- 
daurus, from whom the country was denominated ac- 
cording to the Eleans, was the offspring of Pelops. Ac- 
cording to the opinion however of the Argives, and the 
aſſertions of thoſe verſes which they call the great Ecœæ, 
Argus the ſon of Jupiter was the father of Epidaurus. 
But the Epidaurians , that Epidaurus was the ſon of, TS 
1 

But they aſſign the following reaſon for this land be- 
ing particularly ſacred to Æſculapius. They ſay, then, that 
Phlegyas came to Peloponneſus under a pretext of ſeeing 
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ne THE DESCRIPTION 

the country, but in reality that he might inſpect the 
multifude of the inhabitants, and learn whether there was 
a great quantity of fighting men. For'Phlegyas was the 
moſt warlike of all at that time, ſeizing from every quar- 
ter, both fruits and other neceffaries of life. But when 
he came to Peloponneſus, his daughter followed him, at 
the ſame time concealing from her father that ſhe was 
pregnant from Apollo. As ſoon, therefore, as ſhe was 
delivered from the country of the Epidaurians, ſhe ex- 
poſed the infant on that mountain which at preſent they 


call Titthion, but which was before denominated Myr- 


tion; the name of the mountain being changed, becauſe 
the infant was ſuckled by one of thoſe goats which fed 
about the mountain, the dog in the mean time, that was 
the guardian of the flock, defending him. Here Areſt- 
hanas (for that was the name of the goat-herd), as ſoon as 
he found, on numbering his flock, that one goat was miſ- 


ing, as likewiſe the dog, wandered about every where in 


order to diſcover them, and at length finding them, was 
defirous of taking the boy away : but approaching nearer 
for this purpoſe, he beheld a ſplendour beaming from the 
infant, and thinking that it was ſomething divine, as in- 
deed it was, departed from the place. But a report was 
immediately ſpread through every land and ſea, that ſuch 
as were afflicted with any kind of diſeaſe were healed by 

the boy, and that even the dead were raiſed to life, 
There is alſo another report concerning him, which is 
as follows: Coronis, when ſhe was pregnant with Æſcu- 
lapius, lay with Iſchyes the fon of Elatus, for which ſhe was 
deſtroyed by Diana, who revenged the cauſe of Apollo; 
but while the funeral pile was burning, the boy is ſaid to 
kave been ſnatched by Mercury from the flames. But 
. | the 


aſſerts, that Æſculapius was the offspring of Arſinoe, the 


daughter of Leucippus. For when Apollophanes the Ar- 


cadian came to Delphos, for the purpoſe of enquiring of 
the god, whether or not Æſculapius was the offspring of 


Arſinoe, and a citizen of the Meſſenians, the Pythian deity 
anſwered _ as follows : 


O Afculapius ! ſource of mighty joy 

To mortal natures z whom Coronis fair 
Daughter of Phlegyas, once with me conjoin'd, 
In Epidauria's barren region bore, 


And this oracle moſt eminently evinces, that Æſculapius 
was not the offspring of Arſinoe ; but this report was 


either deviſed by Hefiod, or by thoſe who impoſed their 


own verſes upon him, for the ſake of the Mefſenians, 
But that this deity was born in Epidauria is confirmed 
from hence: for I find that the moſt illuſtrious rites of 
Eſculapius were derived from Epidaurus; and the Athe- 
nians call that day of initiation which they aſſign to Æſcu- 
lapius, Epidauria, and report, that on that day they began 
to pay divine honours to Æſculapius. Archias too, the 
ſon of Ariſtzchmus, being cured in Epidauria of a ſpaſm 
which ſeized him while he was hunting, brought the 
worſhip of this god to Pergamus. Afterwards the Smyr- 
næans, receiving the relig.ous ceremonies of the god from 
the Pergamenians, built a temple to Xſculapius near the 
ſea, which remains at preſent. The Æſculapius too, which 
is worſhipped by the Balanagrz, among the Cyrenzans, 
under the name of the Phyſician, was taken from Epi- 


dauria. But the Æſculapius which is at Lebena, a Cretan 


City, was _ after the ſimilitude of that-which is poſ- 
P 2 75 ſeſſed 
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the third report appears to me to be the leaſt true, which 
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ſeſſed by the Cyrenæans. There is this difference, how- 
ever, between the Cyrenæans and Epidaurians, that the 
Cyrenæans ſacrifice goats, though this rite was not de- 
livered by the Epidaurians. But that Zſculapius was from 
the firſt conſidered as a god, and that his fame was not 
owing to length of time, I find confirmed by various 
arguments, and even by the authority of Homer, in the 
following verſes, in WOE Agamemnon thus ipeaks of 


Machaon : 


„ Talthybius, hither ſwift, Machaon bring, 
Who from the open es Zſculapius ſprung.” 


And this is juſt as if Th had faid, 6 Call a man who is 
the ſon of a god.” 


CH A P. XXVII. 


Bor the ſacred grove of em is on all ſides - 
rounded with mountains; and within this encloſure it is 
unlawful for any one either to die, or to be born, agree- 
able to the law which is eſtabliſhed in the iſland of Delos. 
But whatever a citizen or a ſtranger ſacrifices, is con- 
ſumed within this encloſure : and I know that the ſame 
cuſtom takes place in Titana. With reſpect to the ſtatue 
of Æſculapius, it is about half the ſize of that of Jupiter 
Olympius at Athens, and is made of ivory and gold. The 
inſcription too ſigniſies, that it was the work of Thraſymed 
the Parian, who was the ſon of Arignotus. But the 
ſtatue fits on a throne; and holds in one hand a ſtaff, 
and with the other preſſes the head of a dragon; and a 


dog is repreſented at the fect of the ſtatue. In the throne 
ND the 
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che works of the Argive heroes are repreſented, viz. 
Bellerophon is ſeen ſlaying Chimzra, and Perſeus cutting 


off the head of Meduſa. But beyond the temple there is 


a place in which thoſe that ſupplicate the god fleep. And 
in a building not far from hence there is a round figure 


of white ſtone, which they call Tholus, and which is well 


worthy of inſpection. In this building there is a paint- 
ing of Pauſias, in which Love, having caſt aſide his bow 
and arrows, is ſeen holding inſtead of theſe a lyre. There 


is a painting too of Intoxication by the ſame perſon, who 


is repreſented drinking out of a glaſs cup: and you not 
only perceive the glaſs cup in the picture, but through it 
the countenance of a woman. 5 


This encloſure en contained many pillars, but at 


preſent only ſix remain; and in theſe the names of the 
men and women are inſcribed that have been cured by 
the god. The diſeaſe too of each perſon is mentioned, 
and the manner in which he was cured. But all theſe 
particulars are written in the Doric tongue. There is be- 
ſides an ancient pillar, ſeparate from all the reſt, in which 
Hippolytus is ſaid to have dedicated twenty horſes to the 
god. The reports of the Aricini correſpond with the in- 
ſcription of this pillar, viz. that Hippolytus died through 


the imprecations of Theſeus, and that he was reſtored to 


life by Aſculapius but that afterwards he was diſobe- 
dient to the commands of his father, and that, deſpiſing 


his entreaties, he came into Italy, and there reigned, at 


the ſame time dedicating the temple of Aricina Diana. In 
this place, even at preſent, thoſe Who are victors in a 


ſingle conteſt, have the office of prieſts to the goddeſs 


propoſed to them as a reward. This conteſt, however, 
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is not offered to any free perſon, but only to ſervants 
that have fled from their maſters. 
But among the Epidaurians there is a theatre in a 
temple, which, in my opinion, deſerves more than any 
thing to be inſpected. For the theatres of the Romans, 
as they ſurpaſs others, which are to be found in any part 
of the world, in their ornaments, ſo likewiſe they ſurpaſs 
in magnitude that which is to be ſeen at Megalopolis 
in Arcadia. But, for harmony or beauty, what artiſt will 
take upon him to contend with Polycletus? For Poly- 
cletus was the artificer of this theatre, and of the round 
edifice. Within the grove there is a temple of Diana, 
and an image of Epione, together with the temples: of 
Venus and Themis ; and a ſtadium, ſuch as is uſual with 
the Greeks, which conſiſts for the moſt part of earth 
piled in an heap. There is alſo a fountain here, which, 
both for its roof and other ornaments, is well worthy of 
inſpection. But the works of Antoninus, a ſenator of 
my time, are as follow: A bath of Æſculapius; a temple 
of thoſe gods which they call Epidotæ; and a temple to 
Health, to Æſculapius, and to Apollo, with Egyptian ap- 
pellations, A porch too once ſtood here, which was called 
Cotyos ; but the roof falling off, the whole was deſtroyed, 
as being raiſed from crude tiles. And as the Epidaurians 
were very much troubled with reſpeCt to thaſe that dwelt 
about the temple, becauſe the women were not delivered 
in a covered place, and the diſeaſed died in the open air, 
Antoninus, to remedy this evil, built a dwelling place, in 
which the fick might die covered, and women without 
impiety might be delivered. But there are two mountains 
above the grove, one of which | is called Titthion, and the 
other 
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ether Cynortium, which contains a temple of Apollo 
Maleatas. Aud this temple is one of the ancient works; 
for the fountain and channel which are abaut the temple, 
and the latter of which is filled with water from the god, 
were made for the Epidaurians by Antoninus. 


C H A P. XXVII. 


Arr dragons, indeed, but particularly thoſe of a more 
yellow eolour, are conſidered as ſacred. to Aſculapius, and 
are gentle and harmleſs towards men. They are alone 
nouriſhed in the land of the Epidaurians : and I find that 
the ſame circumſtance takes place in other regions. For 
Libya alone produces terreſtrial crocodiles, which are not 
leſs than two cubits in length; and among the Indians 
alone certain animals, and- particularly parrots, are to be 
found. But the ſerpents which are called Megalaunæ, 
which grow to the ſize of more than thirty cubits, and 
which are nouriſhed in India and Lybia, are, according to 
the Epidaurians, not dragons, but belong to another 
ſpecies. On aſcending the ſummit of the mountain, you 
will perceive in the way an olive-tree, which is called 
intorted; and which, as they report, obtained this figure 
through being bent into an orb by the hand of Hercules, 
But I am not able to determine whether this is eſtabliſhed 
by the Aſinæans as a boundary to the inhabitants of Ar- 
golis; for, in conſequence of the country being deſtroyed, 
nothing clear concerning its boundaries is to be obtained 

in any other part, Fe” 
But on the ſummit of the mountain there is a temple 
ef Coryphæan D which is mentioned by Teleſilla, in 
24 certain 
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certain of her verſes. And on deſcending into the city of 
the Epidaurians, you will perceive a place which is on 
all ſides ſurrounded with ruſtic olive trees. This place 
they call Hyrnethium. But ſuch particulars reſpecting 
Hyrnetho, as are reported by the Epidaurians, and are 
probable, I ſhall take upon me to relate. Ciſus, then, 
and the other children of Temenus, underſtood that Dei- 
phontes would be greatly afflicted, if by any means Hyr- 
netho could be taken from him. In conſequence of this, 
Cerynes and Phalces came to Epidaurus (for the under- 
taking was not agreeable to the youngeſt of them, Agrieus), 
and ſtanding in a chariot under the walls, ſent a herald 
to their ſiſter, who was to inform her that they wiſh- 
ed to converſe with her. As ſoon, therefore, as ſhe came, 
the young men in the firſt place accuſed Deiphontes in 
many reſpects, and earneſtly entreated her to return to 
Argos, promiſing, among other things, that they would 
procure her a huſband far better than Deiphontes, and 
more happy both in the greater quantity of men and in 
the land which he governed. | 

Hyrnetho, however, was filled with indignation on 
hearing their diſcourſe, and anſwered them, in return, that 
Deiphontes was a man ſhe very much approved of; that 
'Temenus had no reaſon to be aſhamed of him as his ſon- 
in-law, but that they ought rather to be called the murder- 
ers than the ſons of Temenus. To this reproach they made 
no reply, but placed her by force in the car, and drove 
away. As ſoon, however, as ſome one of the Epidaurians 
told Deiphontes that Hyrnetho was taken away by Ce- 
rynes and Phalces againſt her will, he purſued them with 
great celerity, and the Epidaurians, on hearing the affair, 
gave him their aſſiſtance, But Deiphontes, as ſoon as he 
! Over 
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overtook Cerynes, ſew him with a dart; but he was afraid 
to pierce Phalces, who cloſely embraced Hyrnetho, leſt if 
he ſhould wander from the mark, he ſhould be the death 
of Hyrnetho. In conſequence of this, Deiphontes, by at- 

tacking him cloſely, endeavoured to take him away from 
Hyrnetho. Phalces however, by reſiſting and drawing his 
ſiſter with greater violence than he was drawn by Deiphon- 
tes, occaſioned her death, as ſhe was then in a pregnant 
ſtate; and perceiving what an impious action he had 
committed againſt his ſiſter, drove off the chariot with 


great vehemence, that he might be out of danger before 


he was ſurrounded by all the Epidaurians. But Deiphon- 
tes, together with his children (for he had three ſons by 
Hyrnetho, Antimenes, Xanthippus, and Argeus, and a 
daughter Orſobia, who according to report was after- 
wards married to Pamphylus the ſon of Ægimius) taking 
away the dead body of Hyrnetho, brought it into this 
place, which from that time was called Hyrnethium. 


Afterwards he raiſed an heroic monument to her me 


mory, paid her many other honours, and forbade any one 


to tear off any part of the olive-trees, or of any other tree 
belonging to that place, and applying it to a profane ule, 


but ordered that every thing which grew there ſhould be 


ſacred to Hyrnetho. Not far too from the city there is 
a ſepulchre of Meliſſa, who was married to Periander the 
ſon ol Cypſelus ; and another tomb of Patrocles the father 
of Meliſſa, who reigned over the Epidaurians, as his ſons: 


in-law Periander did over the Corinthians, 
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CHAP. XXX. 

Bur te city of the Epidaurians contains the follow- 
ing particulars moſt worthy of being remembered. In 
the firſt. place there is a temple of Æſculapius, and in it 
two ſtatues, one of the god himſelf, and the other of 
Epione; and they ſay, that Epione was the wife of ÆAſcu- 
lapius. Theſe are placed in the open air, and are of 
Parian ſtone. But within the walls there is a temple of 
Bacchus, and a grove of Diana; and the ſtatue of Diana 
is that of a huntreſs. There is alſo a temple of Venus: but 
the temple, which is ſituated near the port on an eminence 
riſing towards the ſea, is ſaid to be the temple of Juno. 
The wooden ſtatue too of Minerva in the tower is well 
worthy of inſpeCtion, and is called Ciſſæa. But the Æginetæ 
inhabit that iſland which is oppoſite to Epidauria. They 
report, that this iſland was not at firſt immediately in- 
habited, but that while it was yet a ſolitary place, ZEgina 
the daughter of Aſopus was brought into it by Jupiter, 
and that it was denominated from her, as prior to this it 
was called Enone. As ſoon, however, as Æacus arrived 
at years of maturity, he requeſted Jupiter to furniſh the 
Hand with inhabitants; and Jupiter, in compliance with 
his requeſt, cauſed men to riſe out of the earth, in order 
to people the iſland. They know nothing, however, of 
any one that reigned in this iſland except ÆMacus: and, in- 
deed, we are well aſſured that no one of the ſons of 
Sacus remained in Mgina; for Peleus and Telamon 
fled the country on account of the ſlaughter of Phocus. 

But the ſons of Phocus dwelt in that part about Par- 


- - naſſus, 
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naſſus, which is now called Phocis; and this name was 
given to the region in the age preceding the preſent, by 
Phocus the ſon of Ornytion, who at that time made it 
the place of his abode. And during the reign of this 
Phocus, the country about Tithorea and Parnaſſus was 
called Phocis; but afterwards all the fleighbouring places 
were denominated from the ſon of acus 3. Juit as thoſe 
are called Minyz who border on the Orchomenians, and 
thoſe who extend as far as to Scarphea, a city of the 
Locrians. But the kings that reigned in Epirus were the 
progeny of Peleus. With reſpect to the ſons of Telamon, 
the race of Ajax is the moſt obſcure of all, becauſe he 
always lived a private life. Miltiades, however, muſt be 
excepted, who led the Athenians to Marathon, and his 
fon Cimon; for both theſe obtained great renown. But 
the poſterity of 'Teucer reigned over the Cyprians till 
the time of Evagoras : and the poet Aſius relates, that 
Panopeus and Criſus were the ſons of Phocus. 

Again, from Panopeus Epeus deſcended, who made 
the wooden horſe, according to Homer. But Pylades was 
the grandſon of Criſus, and his father was Strophius the 
ſon of Criſus, and his mother Anaxiba the fiſter of Aga» 
memnon. And ſuch. is the race of thoſe that are called 
the acidæ, who, proceeding from the ſame ſtock, mi- 
grated into different regions. In ſucceeding times, how- 
ever, that part of the Argives which occupied Epidaurus 
with Deiphontes, paſſed into Agina, and being mingled 
with the natives, eſtabliſhed the Dorian manners and lan- 
guage in the iſland. After this the power of the AÆgi- 
netæ was ſo increaſed, that they ſurpaſſed the Athenians 
in naval ſtrength; and in the Perſian war, next to the 
Athenians, they brought the greateſt number of ſhips 
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of all the forces. Their kingdom, however, was at length 
ſubverted by the Athenians, and they migrated into Thy- 

kxæa in Argolis, which was given to them by the Lacedæ- 

-. monians. But though, when they were ſettled in the 
iſland, they took the three-oared galleys of the Athenians, | 

yet they could never arrive at that degree” of power and 

wealth which they formerly poſſeſſed. 
But gina is of all the Grecian iſlands the moſt dif- 
ficult of acceſs by ſea; for it is on all ſides ſurrounded 
with latent rocks and dangerous prominences. Aacus is 
reported to have raiſed theſe maſſes in order to prevent the | 
depredations of robbers, and fruſtrate hoſtile invaſions. 
But near that port, in which ſhips for the moſt part 
harbour, there is a temple of Venus. And in the mol 
conſpicuous part of the city there is an encloſure which 
they call Aaceum, which is of a ſquare figure, and con- 
ſiſts of white ſtone. In the entrance of this encloſure 
there are ſtatues of thoſe men who were once ſent by the 
Greeks to Hacus; in relating the cauſe of which em- 
baſſy the Æginetæ agree with the other Greeks. But their 
narration is as follows: When Greece was afflicted for 
a time with a dryneſs from vehement heat, and divinity 
neither rained on the region beyond the iſthmus, nor on 
the Peloponneſians, certain perſons were ſent to Delphos, 
in order to learn from the oracle the cauſe and remedy of 
the evil. But the Pythian deity anſwered them, that they 
ſhould propitiate Jupiter, and employ Macus, if he was 
willing to comply, as their deprecator. In conſequence © 
of this anſwer they ſent to every city to Aacus, entreat- 
ing him to undertake the ſupplication. Macus, there- 
fore, having ſacrificed and prayed to Panellenian Jupiter, 
cauſed Greece to enjoy the benefit of rain. And the 

| Aginetæ, 
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Aginetæ, in memory of the event, placed theſe ſtatues of 
the ambaſſadors. 

Within this encloſure, there are olives of an eg 
plantation, and an altar which 1s not much raiſed from the 
earth : but that this altar is the ſame with that which is 
called the tomb of Æacus, belongs to the arcane tradi- 


tions to evince. But near the Maceum there is a tomb of 


Phocus, conſiſting of earth piled up in an heap, and ſur- 
rounded with a fountain; and a rough ſtone is placed 
over it. This ſtone was uſed by Peleus and Telamon in- 
ſtead of a quoit, when they invited Phocus to the quin- 
quertium; and Peleus, inſtead of ſending this ſtone to its 
proper place, is ſaid to have deſignedly hurled it at Pho- 
cus. But the brothers, by this action, very much gratified 
their mother; for they deſcended from the daughter of 
Sciron, but Phocus from the ſiſter of Thetis, if the report 
of the Greeks may be credited. On this account, it ap- 
pears to me, that Pylades planned the death of Neopto- 
lemus, not only on account of his friendſhip for Oreſtes, 
but that he might revenge his great-grandfather's cauſe. 
And then indeed, when Phocus died through the blow of 
the quoit, the brothers, who were the offspring of Endei- 
des, fled in a ſhip from the iſland. But Telamon after- 
wards ſent a meſſenger to his father, pretending that the 


death of Phocus was an involuntary action. acus, how- 
ever, would not ſuffer him to enter the iſland; but told 
him, that he might apologize for his conduct, either from 


his ſhip, or, if he were fo inclined, from a maſs of earth 
piled up in the ſea. Telamon, therefore, entering by 
night into the port which is called /ecret, raiſed a maſs 
of earth, which remains even at preſent ; but being con- 


demned, as contributing to the death of Phocus, he ſet 
: | fail 
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fail 2 ſecond time for Salamis. But not far from che 


Ferret port there is a theatre which deſerves to be inſpected, 


and which, both for its magnitude and conſtruction, is 


next to that among the Epidaurians. Behind this there 


is a ſtadium, which with one of its ſides ſupports t the thee 


| atre, andi is in its turn ſupported by it. 


E. 


: Ix this place there are temples not much diſtant from 


each other; viz. one of Apollo, another of Diana, and 
a third of Bacchus. But, in the temple of Apollo, there 
is a naked wooden ſtatue of the god, produced by the 
art of the country. But the ſtatues of Diana and Bac- 
chus are clothed ; and that of Bacchus has a beard. 
The temple of Æſculapius, however, is in a different place, 


- and contains a ſtatue of ſtone in a ſitting poſture. But 
the Zginetz reverence Hecate above all the divinities, 


and celebrate her myſteries every year. They aſſert to 
that the Thracian Orpheus eſtabliſhed this initiation. But 
the temple of the goddeſs ſtands in an encloſure, and 
contains a wooden ſtatue, the work of Myron; both the 


face and the other parts of which are faſhioned from the 


fame wood. It appears to me too, that Alcamenes firſt 
made for the Athenians the ſtatue of Hecate, with three 
bodies joined in one, which the Athenians call Epipyr- 
gidia, and which ſtands near the temple of winged Victory. 

But in Zgina, in the road leading to the mountain of 
Panellenian Jupiter, there is a temple of Aphæa, in which 


Pindar compoſed verſes for the Æginetæ. But the Cre- 
7 tans 
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tans report (for they alſo poſſeſs relations peculiar to the 
country concerning the goddeſs), that Eubulus was the ſon 
of that Carmanor who purified Apollo, from the ſlaughter of 
Python; and that Britomartis was the offspring of Jupiter 
and Carme the daughter of Eubulus. They add, that ſhe 
delighted in the courſe and in hunting, and that ſhe was 
particularly dear to Diana: that in conſequence of being 
beloved by Minos, ſhe fled from his purſuit, and, caſting 
herſelf into the ſea, fell into a net, which had been 
throw there for the purpoſe of catching fiſh, and was 
afterwards made a goddeſs by Diana. But not only the 
Cretans, but likewiſe the Æginetæ worſhip Britomartis; 
aſſerting at the ſame time, that ſhe appeared in their 
iſland. And Aphza with the Æginetæ, is the ſame as 
Dictynna with the Cretans. But the mountain Panelle- 
nium contains nothing, except the temple of Jupiter, which 
is worthy of deſcription. And this temple was, they re- 
port, dedicated by Æacus to Jupiter. 

With reſpect to Auxeſia and Lamia, how, when di- 
vinity withheld rain from the Epidaurians, theſe wooden 
ſtatues were made, in conſequence of an oracle, from 
an olive-tree which they received from the Athenians; 
and how, when the Epidaurians refuſed to pay the tribute 
ordered by the Athenians, becauſe theſe ſtatues were poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Æginetæ, all the Athenians that paſſed over 
to ZEgina on this account periſhed ;—theſe particylars,, 
as they are accurately related by Herodotus, it would 

be ſuperfluous for me to repeat. This one thing only I. 
| ſhall mention, that I have ſeen theſe ſtatues, and ſacri- 
ficed to them ; and that the mode of ſacrifice is the ſame 
as at Eleuſis. And thus much concerning Agina and 
KKacus, and the works which the iſland contains. 
But 
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But che Trœzenii border on the Epidaurians. Theſe 


| people. boaſt of the affairs of their country in a moſt re- 


markable degree; and aſſert that Orus was firſt born in 
their country. But it appears to me, that Orus is an 
Egyptian, and by no means a Grecian name. They re- 
port, however, that he reigned there, and that the land 
was called, from him, Oræa; but that afterwards Althe- 
Pus, the ſon of Neptune from Leis the daughter of Orus, 
receiving the kingdom from Orus, called the country Al- 
thepia. In the miean time, while he poſſeſſed the govern- 
ment, Neptune and Minerva contended for the region: 
and the conteſt ended in agreeing to ſhare the honours of 
che country in common; for ſo Jupiter had ſettled the af- 


fair. On this account they venerated Minerva, c calling 


her Polias and Sthenias and likewiſe Neptune, under the 
appellation of zhe king: The ancient coin too, of this people, 
bears the ſignature of a trident, and the head of Minerva. 
But after Althepus, Saron reigned; and they report that 
he built a temple of Diana Saronis near the ſea, in a 
muddy place, which on this account came to be called 
the Phoebzan marſh. They farther repott, that Saron, 
as he particularly delighted in hunting, purſued a ſtag 


once as far as to the ſea; that not being able to overtake 


the ſtag, he fell into this marſh; and that the animal, 
ſwimming to ſome diſtance from the ſhore, Saron pur- 
ſued her through the ſea; but being at length ſpent with 
fatigue, and merged under the waves, he there loſt his life. 
But his dead body was driven by the waves near the 
Pheebzan marſh, and was afterwards brought to the grove 
of Diana, and buried wichin the encloſure of the temple : 
and from this circumſtance the ſea came to be called 
Saronis, inſtead of Phœbæa. | 

| Ther 
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They know nothing however'of the latter kings who' 
reigned as far as to Hyperetes and Anthas; and they re- 
port, that theſe were the ſons of Neptune and Alcyone 
the daughter of Atlas, and that the cities Hyperca and 
Anthea in that region were built by them. They add, 
that Ætius the ſon of Anthas, receiving the kingdom 
from his father and a divine power, called one of theſe. 
cities Poſidonias. For Trœzen and Pittheus coming to 
Etius, made three kings inſtead of one. But that the 
children of Pelops were more firmly eſtabliſhed than the 
others, may be inferred from hence, that after the death 
of Trœzen, Pittheus having reduced Hyperea and Anthea 
into the form of one city, by collecting the multitude of 
each into one, called it Trœzen, after the name of his 
| brother. But many years afterwards, the deſcendants of 
Etius the ſon of Anthas being ſent into a colony, brought 
Myndus and Halicarnaſſus into Caria: and the ſons of 
Trœzen, viz. Anaphlyſtus and Sphettus migrated into 
Attica, and the people from theſe derived their names. 
But here, I ſhall not relate any one of thoſe parficulars 
concerning Theſeus the grandſon of Pittheus from his 
daughter, which are known to every one, but ſhall only 
obſerve, thus much reſpecting him at preſent. hen 
the children of Hercules returned to Peloponneſus, the 
Trœzenians received the Dorienſes from Argos into their 
city, as being a people who, prior to this, were obedient 
to the Argives; for Homer, in his catalogue of the Greeks, 
ſays that they were governed by Diomed; J ſince, indee ed, 
Diomed and Euryalus the fon of M leciſteys, having taking 
ypon them the guardianſhip of Cyanippus the ſon of 
Egialeus, brought the Argives to Troy. But Sthenelus 
(as I have obſerved before) was of a much more illuſtrious 
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origin, as being deſcended from the Anaxagoridz ; and to 
him the government of the Argives moſt eminently be- 
. Jonged. And ſuch is the hiſtory of the Trœzenian affairs, 
excluſive of thoſe cities which, it is ſaid, they cauſed to 
be inhabited. I ſhall now relate the ornaments of their 
temples, and the reſt of their illuſtrious works. 


CHAP. XXI. 


I N the forum of the Trœzenians there is a temple and 
ſtatue of Diana, who is called the Saviour. This temple 
is ſaid to have been dedicated by Theſeus, who gave 
the goddeſs this appellation when he returned from Crete, 
after having flain Aſterion the ſon of Minos. But it ap- 
pears that this action of Theſeus is the moſt worthy of all 
others of being related,*not only, in my opinion, becauſe 
Aſterion ſurpaſſed in boldneſs all thoſe that Theſeus flew, 
but becauſe after his death, 'Theſeus having ſecretly eſcaped 
from the labyrinth, and vanquiſhed all the difficulties of 
the place, with great propriety aſſerted, that both he and 
his companions were preſerved by the providence of the - 
gods. In this temple too there are altars of the ſubter- 
ranean gods: and they report, that Semele was led hither 
from Hades by Bacchus, and the three-headed dog by 
Hercules. But for my own part, I am perſuaded, that 
Semele never died, but that ſhe was the wife of Jupiter. 
And with reſpect to Pluto's dog, I ſhall in another place re- 
late what appears to me to be the truth concerning him. 
The tomb of Pittheus is behind this temple ; and there 
are three thrones upon it of white ſtone. Upon theſe 
thrones, they report, that Pittheus and his aſſociates fat 
| In 
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in judgment. But not far from hence is the temple of 
the Muſes, which is ſaid to have been built by Arda- 
lus the ſon of Vulcan. They add, that this Ardalus in- 
vented the pipe, and that the Muſes were called from him 
Ardalidz. In this temple too, they report, that Pittheus 
taught the art of ſpeaking : and I myſelf indeed have read 
a book which was written by Pittheus, and publiſhed by 
an Epidaurian. At a conſiderable diſtance from this Mu- 


ſeum there is an ancient altar, which Ardalus is reported 


to have dedicated. Upon this altar they ſacriſice to the 
Muſes, and to Sleep, aſſerting that Sleep abc-e all the 
deities is friendly to the Muſes. | 

But near the theatre, Hippolytus fabricated a temple 
of Lycean Diana. Why the goddeſs is ſo called, I could 
never learn from any of the hiſtorians ; but it appears to 
me, that this appellation originated either from Hippoly- 


tus ſlaying the wolves, with which the land was infeſted ; . 


or that being related to the Amazons on his mother's fide, 
in memory of this he called Diana Lycea ; or perhaps the 
name aroſe from a circumſtance of which I am ignorant. 
But that ſtone behind the temple: which is called Sacred, 
is ſaid to be the very ſtone upon which nine Trœzenians 
purified Oreſtes, from the murder of his mother. Not far 
too from the temple of Lycean Diana, there are certain al- 
tars, not much diſtant from each other. The firſt of theſe 
is ſacred to Bacchus, who is called from a certain oracle 
Saotas, or the Saviour, The ſecond is called Themidus, 
and 1s ſaid to have been dedicated by Pittheus : and they 
appear to me to have dedicated with very great propriety 
an altar to the Sun the Liberator, through whom they were 


freed from ſubjection to Xerxes and the Perſians. They 
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-eport too, that Pittheus built and adorned the temple of 
Thearian Apollo, which is the moſt ancient of all that I am 
acquainted with, There is indeed an ancient temple of 
Minerva among the Phocænſes in Ionia, which was de- 
ſtroyed by Harpagus the Mede, and an ancient temple 
of Pythian Apollo among the Samians; but theſe were 
built much poſterior to that of the Trœzenians. But the 
ſtatue which exiſts at preſent was dedicated by Auliſcus, 
and is the work of the Trœzenian Hermon. The wooden 
ſtatues too of the Dioſcuri, are the work of this Hermon. 
But in the porch of the forum there are ſtatues of 
women and boys, from ſtone. And theſe women are 
thoſe to whom, rogether with their ſons, the Athenians. 
committed the preſervation of the 'Troezenians, at that 
time when they conſidered themſelves as unable with land 
forces to reſiſt the attacks of the Perſians. They report, 
however, that ſtatues (for there are not many) were not 
placed to all the women, but only to thoſe that ſurpaſſed 
in dignity the reſt. But before the temple of Apollo there 
is a building, which they call the tabernacle of Oreſtes : 
for before he was purified from the blood of his mother, 
no one of the Trœzenians was willing to receive him 
under his roof. But Oreſtes refiding in this tabernacle was 
puri fied and fed till his expiation was accompliſhed. And 
even at preſent, the poſterity of thoſe that were here pu- 
rified, feaſt on ſtated days in this place. But certain ex- 
piations being buried not far from the tabernacle, they 
ſay, that a laurel grew near them, which at preſent is to 
be ſeen osfore the tabernacle. | 
They report too, that among other purifications which 
Wer employed by Oreſtes, he uſed the water of Hippo- 
| | | | crene, 
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erene, for the Trœzenians alſo have a fountain called Hy- 
pocrene, the account of which is different from that of the 
Bœotians. For the Bœotians aſſert nothing more than 
that the ground being ſtruck by the hoof of the horſe Pe- 
gaſus, a fountain immediately ſprung up; but the Trœze- 
nians add, that Bellerophon came to Trœzen, for the pur- 
poſe of requeſting Pittheus to give him Mthra for a wife; 
and that before the marriage took place, it ſo happened 
that he was obliged to fly from Corinth. There is in this 
place too a ſtatue of Mercury, who is called Polygius. 
They report, that Hercules dedicated a club to this ſtatue, 
made from the wild olive-tree, and (if it may be believed) 
that the club took root in the earth, and rebloſſomed: 
and, indeed, a wild olive-tree is to be ſeen in this place 
even at preſent. They farther add, that Hercules found 
this tree from which he mide the club near Saronis. 
There is alſo a temple here of Jupiter, who is called the 
Saviour, and which they ſay was raiſed by Ætius the ſon 
of Anthas, when he ſucceeded his father in the king- 
dom. They have a river too which they call Chryſorrhoas, 
or flowing with gold + and they report, that when, during 
a great dryneſs from heat, they were once nine years 
without rain, other ſtreams of water were dried up, but 
that this Chryſorrhoas continued to flow at that time 
juſt the ſame as beſore. 


CHAP. XXII. 


A MOST beautiful grove too is dedicated here to Hip- 
polytus the ſon of Theſeus, which contains a temple and 
an ancient ſtatue. This grove is ſaid to have been _ 
by Diomed, who, according to report, firſt ſacrificed to 


SE: Hippolytus. 
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Hippolytus. But the prieſt of Hippolytus, among the 
Trœzenians, officiates in that capacity as long as he lives; 
and ſacrifices are eſtabliſhed every year. Beſides the other 
ſacred rites too, every virgin, prior to her marriage, cuts 
off her hair, and conſecrates it in this temple of Hippo- 
lytus. The Trcezenians, however, are not willing to ad- 
mit that Hippolytus was torn in pieces by marine horſes, 
nor do they know where he was buried; but they are 
of opinion, that, in conſequence of the honour which he 
received from the gods, he forms that celeſtial conſtella- 
tion which is called the Charioteer. But within this en- 
cloſure there is a temple of Apollo Epibaterius, or the 
Climber, and which was dedicated by Diomed, after having 
eſcaped the tempeit which happened to the Greeks on 
their returning from Tray. Diomed too firſt inſtituted 
Pythian games in honour of Apollo. But with reſpect to 
Lamia and Auxeſia (for theſe alſo are honoured by the 
Trœzenians) their relation is not the ſame with that of 
the Epidaurians and Æginetæ: for they report, that vir- 
gins came from Crete, and, in conſequence of a ſedition 
Taging in every part of the city, were ſtoned to death 
by the oppoſing multitude. And in remembrance of this 
affair they celebrate a feſtival, which they call aun, 
or a floning to death. | 

But near another part of the encloſure there is a ddl 
which bears the name of Hippolytus, and above this there 
is a temple of Venus %e Speculatrix, from whence Phædra 
beheld Hippolytus, when he exerciſed himſelf in the ſtadi- 
um. Here too there is to be ſeen (which I have men- 
tioned before) a myrtle with perforated leaves, which were 
pierced by Phzdra, when ſhe found no alleviation of her 
malady, and no reſt through her love. There is alſo a 
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tomb of Phædra, which is not far from the ſepulchre 
of Hippolytus, who lies buried near the myrtle tree. But 
the ſtatue of Æſculapius was made by Timotheus; though 
the Trœzenians aſſert, that this is not the ſtatue of A(- 
culapius, but of Hippolytus. Indeed I myſelf ſaw the 
houſe of Hippolytus; but before this ſtatue there is a 
fountain which is called Herculeus, becauſe, as the Trœ- 
zenians report, the water of it was diſcovered by Her- 
cules. In the tower too there is a temple of Minerva, 
who is called Sthenias; and the wooden image of the 
goddeſs was made by Callon Æginetis. This Callon was 
the diſciple of Tectæus and Angelion, who made for 
the Delians the ſtatue of Apollo: and Angelion and 
Tectæus learned their art from Dipcenus and Scyllis. 

On deſcending from this tower, you will perceive the 
temple of Pan the Liberator :' for this deity is ſaid to 
have ſhewn the Trœzenians, in a dream, the means of 
being freed from a famine, with which the Athenians 
were afflicted beyond the reſt of the Greeks. But on 
deſcending into Trœzenia, you will ſee a temple of Iſis, 
and above it a tempte of Venus Acræa. And the temple 
indeed was raiſed by the Halicarnaſſenſes in the metropo- 
lis 'Troezen, but the ſtatue of Ifis was dedicated by the 
common people of the Trœzenians. But as you paſs 
through the mountains towards Hermione, you will ſee 
a fountain of the river Hylycus, which was at firſt called 
Taurius ; and together with this the ſtone, as it is called, 
of Theſeus, which changed its name, becauſe Theſeus took 
from under it the flippers and ſword which had been 
concealed by Ægeus; for, prior to this circumſtance, it 
was denominated the altar of Sthenius Jupiter. Near this 
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ſtone too there is a temple of Venus Sponſa, or the brids, 
which was raiſed by 'Theſeus when he married Helen. 
But beyond the walls there is a temple of Phytalmius 
Neptune: for in conſcquence of Neptune being angry 
with them, they report that he cauſed the region to bear 
no fruits, through ſending the ſalt- water on the ſeeds and 
roots of plants, till, moved by ſacrifices and prayers, he no 
longer injured the vegetable produCtions of the land. But 
above the temple of Neptune, there is a temple of Ceres 
Theſmophorus, which was dedicated as they report by 


Althippus. On deſcending too to the port, which is near 


a town called Celenderis, there is a place which is deno- 
minated Natalitia, and in which they ſay Theſeus was 


born. Before this place there is a temple of Mars; and 


it was here that Theſeus vanquiſhed the Amazons in 
battle. But theſe Amazons formed a part of that army 


which fought in Attica with Theſeus and the Athenians. 


As you proceed to the ſea Pſiphæum too, a native wild 
Olive-tree, which they call an intorted Rhachus, preſents 
itſelf to the view; for the Trœzenians call all thoſe olive- 
trees Rachi, which bear no fruit, and beſides this deno- 
minate every tree of this kind Cotinos, Phylias, and 
Elæus. But they denominate this olive- tree intorted, be- 
cauſe the chariot of Hippolytus was overturned, through 
the reins of the horſes being entangled: in the trunk of 
the tree. Not far from hence there is a temple of Diana 
Saronia, the particulars of which L have already explained, 
and ſhall only add further, that they celebrate a feſtival 
every year to Diana, which is called Saronia. 
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Wir n reſpect to the :flands of the Wee one 
of theſe is near the continent, and may be paſſed into on 
foot. This iſland was formerly called Sphzria, and came 
to be denominated Sacred on the following account. 
There is a ſepulchre in it of one Sphærus, and Sphærus 
is ſaid to have been the charioteer of Pelops. But Æthra, 
in conſequence of a dream from Minerva, coming into 
this iſland with funeral ſacriſices to Sphærus, was on her 
arrival met and rayiſhed by Neptune. Hence Æthra 
eſtabliſhed a temple of Minerva Apaturia, or the Deceiver, 
and called. the ifland Sacred, which was before denomi- 
nated Sphzria. - She likewiſe inſtituted, that the Trœze- 
nian virgins. ſhbuld, prior to their marriage, dedicate a 
zone to Minerva Apaturia. But, as they report, Calaurea 
was formerly ſacred to Apollo, i. e. at that time when 
the Delphi were ſacred to Neptune; but theſe divinities 
changed the places among themſelves. And concerning 
this affair they produce the following oracle : “ It is juſt, 

that Delos and Calaurea ſhould be inhabited, together | 
with divine Pytho and windy Tænarus.“ 

But in Calaurea there is a holy temple of Man 
and a virgin performs in it the office of the prieſthood, 
till ſne is fit for marriage. Within the encloſure of the 
temple too there is a ſepulchre of Demoſthenes, in which, 
as it appears to me, the injuſtice. of fortune towards 
worthy men is moſt eminently evinced, as was likewiſe 
the caſe with Homer long before. For ſhe was not con- 
tent with depriving Homer of ſight, but that ſhe might 
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ſtone too there is a temple of Venus Sponſa, or the brids, 
which was raiſed by Theſeus when he married Helen. 

But beyond the walls there is a temple of Phytalmius 
Neptune: for in conſequence of Neptune being angry 
with them, they report that he cauſed the region to bear 
no fruits, through ſending the ſalt- water on the ſeeds and 
roots of plants, till, moved by ſacrifices and prayers, he no 
longer injured the vegetable productions of the land. But 
above the temple of Neptune, there is a temple of Ceres 
Theſmophorus, which was dedicated as they report by 
Althippus. On deſcending too to the port, which is near 
a town called Celenderis, there is a place which is deno- 
minated Natalitia, and in which they ſay Theſeus was 
born. Before this place there is a temple of Mars; and 
it was here that 'Theſeus xanquiſhed the Amazons in 
battle. But theſe Amazons formed a part of that army 
which fought in Attica with 'T heſcus and the Athenians. 
As you proceed to the ſea Pſiphæum too, a native wild 
olive-tree, which they call ap intorted Rhachus, preſents 
itſelf to the view; for the Trœzenians call all thoſe olive- 
trees Rachi, which bear no fruit, and beſides this deno- 
minate every tree of this kind Cotinos, Phylias, and 
Elæus. But they denominate this olive-tree intorted, be- 
cauſe the chariot of Hippolytus was overturned, through 
the reins of the horſes being entangled in the trunk of 
the tree. Not far from hence there is a temple of Diana 
Saronia, the particulars of which L have already explained, 
and ſhall only add further, that they celebrate a feſtival 
every year to Diana, which is called Saronia. 
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CHAP, XXIII. 


Wriru reſpeCt to the iſlands of the Trœzenians, one 
of theſe is near the continent, and may be paſſed into on 
foot. This iſland was formerly called Sphzria, and came 
to be denominated Sacred on the following account. 
There is a ſepulchre in it of one Sphærus, and Sphærus 
is ſaid to have been the charioteer of Pelops. But ZAthra, 
in conſequence of a dream from Minerva, coming into 
this iſland with funeral ſacrifices to Sphzrus, was on her 
arrival met and raviſned by Neptune. Hence Æthra 
eſtabliſned a temple of Minerva Apaturia, or the Decei ver, 
and called. the iſland Sacred, which was before denomi- 
nated Sphzria. She likewiſe inſtituted, that the Trœze- 
nian virgins ſhbuld, prior to their marriage, dedicate a 
zone to Minerva Apaturia. But, as they report, Calaurea 
was formerly ſacred to Apollo, i. e. at that time when 
the Delphi were ſacred to Neptune; but theſe divinities 
changed the places among themſelves. And concerning 
this affair they produce the following oracle : © It is juſt, 
that Delos and Calaurea ſhould be inhabited, together 
with divine Pytho and windy Tænarus.“ | 
But in Calaurea there is a holy temple of Neptune, 
and a virgin performs in it the office of the prieſthood, 
till ſhe is fit for marriage. Within the encloſure of the 
temple too there is a ſepulchre of Demoſthenes, in which, 
as it appears to me, the injuſtice. of fortune towards 
worthy men is moſt eminently evinced, as was likewiſe 
the caſe with Homer long before. For ſhe was not eon- 
tent with depriving Homer of ſight, but that ſhe might 
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add evil to evil, ſhe ſo oppreſſed him with poverty, that 
he was obliged to beg his bread, wandering through every 
part of the earth: but ſhe compelled Demoſthenes to expe- 
rience baniſhment in his old age, and to deſtroy himſelf. 
But reſpecting Demoſthenes much has been ſaid, both by 
others and myſelf, and from which it appears that he 
did not take the money which Harpalus brought from 
Aſia. I will however relate how that which was after- 
wards reported of him took place: Harpalus then flying 


from Athens, when he had paſſed over into Crete with a 


fleet, was ſhortly after flain by the ſervants who aſſiſted 
him in his undertakings. It is however reported by ſome, 
that he was ſlain by the ſtratagems of Pauſanias the Mace- 
donian, at that time when Philoxenus of Macedon ſeized 


the ſteward of Demoſthenes, as he was flying from Rhodes; 


this Philoxenus being the ſame that demanded Harpalus 
of the Athenians. But Philoxenus having obtained in- 
formation reſpecting all thoſe that had taken money from 


Harpalus, gave their names in the letters which he ſent 


to the Athenians about this affair, and mentioned the 
ſum each perſon had received. Yet in theſe letters he 
made no mention of Demoſthenes, though he was parti- 
cularly odious to Alexander, and had offended Philoxenus 
himſelf. Demoſthenes, however, is even yet honoured in 
other parts of Greece, and by the inhabitants of Calaurea. 


% 


CH AP. XXIV. 


B UT there is an iſthmus in the country of Trœzenia, 
which for a long ſpace extends itſelf into the ſea. In this 
iſthmus there is a town of no great magnitude, near the 
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ſea, which is inhabited, and is called Methana. This town 
contains a temple of Iſis; and in the forum there is a ſta- 
tue of Mercury, and another of Hercules, About the 
diſtance of thirty ſtadia from this town, there are hot 
baths. They report, that when Antigonus the ſon of 
Demetrius reigned over the Macedonians, this water was 
ſeen for the firſt time; and that it did not immediately | 
exhibit the appearance of water, but that a great quantity 
of. fire boiled up from the earth, and that after this was 
extinguiſhed, water flowed in its ſtead. Theſe baths re- 
main even now, and are both hot, and extremely ſalt. But 
there is not any cold water near at hand for him that 
waſhes here, nor is it ſafe to ſwim in the ſea, on account 
of the great quantity of ſavage beaſts and dogs wich 
which it is infeſted. 

But I ſhall now relate that which appeared to me par- 
_ ticularly wonderful in Methana. The ſouth-weſt.wind 
blowing from the Saronic port on. the vines, dries up their 
bloſſoms by its heat. But whenever this is the caſe, 
while the wind yet blows, two men take a cock which 
has white feathers through the whole of its body, and 
tear it to pieces ſtanding in oppoſite directions. After 
this they run round the vines, each bearing in his 
hand one half of the cock, and meeting at the place 
from whence they began to run, they there bury it in the 
ground. And this method was invented by them as a 
remedy againſt the noxious influence of the ſouth-weſt 
wind. But they call the ſmall iſlands which are ſituated 
before this region, and are nine in number, the iſlands of 
Pelops. They report too, that one of theſe iſlands was 
once deprived of the benefit of rain; but whether or not 


this was realiy the caſe, I have not been able to learn. 
This 
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This is however aſſerted by the inhabitants of Metharia, 
Indeed, I myſyif ſaw men who averted tempeſts by facri- 
fices and incautations. 
But Methana is an iſthmus of Peloponneſus, and Her- 
mione borders on the iſthmus of Trœzen. The Hermi- 
onenſes too report; that the builder of the ancient city 
was Hermion the ſon of Europs: and Herophanes the 
Trœzenian writes, that Europs was the baſtard ſon of Pho 
roneus, becauſe the government of the Argives would ne- 
ver have been the portion of Argus the ſon of Niobe who 
was the daughter of Phoroneus, it Phoroneus had poſſeſſed 
any legitimate fon. But for my own part, though I know 
that Phoroneus died after his legitimate ſon Europs, yet I 
am perſuaded that Europs was never equal in power to the 
ſon of Niobe, and who was conſidered as the fon of Jupiter: 
In latter times too, the Dorienſes from Argos dwelt in 
Hermione: but it does not appear that the Hermionenſes 
ever fought with the Argives, though this is aſſerted by the 
Argives. But there is a road from Trœzen to Hermione 
by a ſtone which was formerly called the altar of Sthenius 
Jupiter, ut which, after Theſeus had taken away the par- 
ticulars by which it might be known, was called, and is ſo 
at preſent, by the name of Theſeus. 

As you paſs therefore by this ſtone, along the moun- 
tainous road, you will perceive a temple of Apollo, who 
is called Plataniftius. In this place too there is a town 
called Ilei, and in it temples of Ceres and Proſerpine. 
But near the ſea, in the boundaries of Hermione, there 
is a temple of Ceres who is ſurnamed Thermeſia: and at 
the diſtance of eighty ſtadia from hence, is the promontory 
of Scyllæum, which was denominated from the daughter 
of Niſus. For after Minos had taken Niſæa and Me- 
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gara, in conſequence of her betraying theſe cities, he 


not only refuſed to marry her, but ordered the Cretans 
to throw her into the ſea; and the waves afterwards waft- 


ed her dead body to this promontory. But her tomb is 
no where to be ſeen for her corpſe, as they report, re- 


mained in the open air, till it was torn in pieces by marine. 


birds. But as you fail from Scyllæum towards the city 
you will perceive another promontory, which is called 
Bucephalus : and after this promontory there are certain 


iſlands, The firſt of theſe is called Haluiſa, and contains 2 


port, which ſerves as a convenient harbour for ſhips. The 


next is Pityuſa; and the third they denominate Ariftera. 


After you have ſailed by theſe, you will meet with another 
promontory raiſing itſelf from the continent, and which! is 
called Acra. | 

But after this follows the 1ſland Trinacria; and a 
mountain Buporthmus, which raiſes itſelf in the ſea from 
Peloponneſus. In this mountain there are temples of Ce- 
res and Proſerpine, and a temple of Minerva, who is call- 


ed Promachorma. V ut anifland called Aperopia, is ſituated | 


before Buporthmus; and at no great diſtance from this 
there is another iſland, which is denominated Hydrea. 
After this, a lunar-form ſhore extends itſelf through the 
continent; and this is followed by a coaſt, which reaches 
as far as to the temple of Neptune, and which com- 


mences from the eaſtern and ends in the weſtern part of 


the fea. This coaſt contains certain ports; and its length 


is about ſeven ſtadja, and its greateſt breadth not more 


than three ſtadia. The ancient city of the Hermionenſes 


formerly ſtood here, andi cven at preſent contains certain 
temples ; that of Neptune, in the beginning of the coaſt; 
but in the parts more elevated from the fea, a temple of Mi- 
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nerva, and together with it the foundations of the ſtadi- 
um, in which the ſons of Tyndarus uſed to exerciſe them- 
ſelves, according to report. 

There is alſo another temple of Minerva, of no great 
magnitude, the roof of which has fallen off. There is a 
temple too of the Sun, and a grove ſacred to the Graces. 
Beſides theſe, there are temples to Serapis and Iſis, which 
are ſurrounded with an encloſure of choſen ſtones; and 
inztheſe temples arcane ſacred rites are performed to Ceres. 
And ſuch are the particulars which the Hermionenſes 
poſſeſſed in that coaſt. But that which is at preſent the 
city of the Hermionenſes, is diſtant from the promontory, 
which contains the temple of Neptune, about four ſtadia, 
and having its firſt parts ſituated in a level, gently raiſes 
itſelf to a ſteep. But the eminence to which it raiſes it- 
ſelf is called Pron, or ſteep. All Hermione too is ſur- 
Tounded with a wall, and affords many particulars which 
deſerve to be related, and among which the following are, 
in my opinion, the moſt remarkable. In the firſt place, 
there is a temple of Venus, who is called both Pontia and 
Limenia, i. e. Marine and Opportune. The ſtatue of the 
goddeſs is of white ſtone, is very large, and deſerves to 
be inſpected for the artifice of its conſtruction. There is 
another temple too of Venus, who, among other honours 
which are paid to her by the Hermionenſes, receives a ſa- 
crifice from virgins and widows, prior to their nuptials. 
There are likewiſe two temples here dedicated to Ceres 
Thermeſia; one of which is ſituated in the borders of the 
Trœzenians, in thoſe towns which yet remain, and the 
other in this very city itſelf, 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
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Nz AR this temple there is a temple of Bacchus Me- 
lanzgis, in honour of whom mufical games are every year 
celebrated, and conteſts of ſwimming and ſailing are eſta- 

bliſhed. There is a temple too of Diana, who is called 

Tphigenia, and a brazen ſtatue of Neptune ſtanding with... 

one of his feet on a dolphin. But, on entering into the 

temple of Veſta, you will not ſee any ſtatue, but only an 

altar, on which they ſacrifice to the goddeſs. There are 

three temples too of Apollo, and three ſtatues of. the god; 

one of which is without a name, the ſecond they call — 
Pythzus, and the third Orios. And the name Pythæus, | 
indeed, they derived from the Argives ; for Teleſilla ſays, 

that Pythæus the ſon of Apollo came to the Argives the 

firſt of all the Greeks. But I cannot clearly aſſign the 
reaſon why they call Apollo, Orios. I conjecture, indeed, 

that in conſequence of having obtained the borders of 

their country either by arms or natural right, they eſta- 

bliſhed honours to Apollo Orios. But the Hermionenſes 

aſſert, that the temple of Fortune is the moſt recent of 


all their buildings. This temple contains a coloffal ſtatue 
of the goddeſs, of Parian ſtone. And with reſpect to the 
two fountains which they poſſeſs, they aſſert, that one of 
theſe is very ancient, that the water flows into it unap- 
parently, and that it would never fail though the whole 
city ſhould derive its water from thence : but the other 
fountain was conſtructed in my time; and the place from 
whence the water flows into it is called Pratum. 


But 
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But that which is moſt worthy of inſpection in Pratum 
is a temple of Ceres, which, according to the Hermio- 
nenſes, was raiſed by Clymenus the ſon of Phoroneus, 


and his ſiſter Chthonia, But the Argives report, that when 


Ceres came to Argolis, ſhe was hoſpitably received by 
Athera and Myſius; but that Colontas neither invited 
the goddeſs to his houſe, nor paid her any other honours, 


and that this conduct was not agreeable to his daughtcr 
Chthonia. They report therefore, that Colontas was burnt 


together with his houſe, but that Chthonia was brought to 
Hermione by Ceres, and that ſhe there dedicated a temple 
to the goddeſs. Ceres indeed is called Chthonia, and a feſti- 
yal called Chthonia is celebrated in honour of her during 
the ſummer. This ceremony is performed as follows: The 
prieſts of the goddeſs lead the pomp, together with the 
annual magiſtrates; and theſe are followed by women 
and men. It is uſual too for the boys to lead the goddeſs 
in a ſolemn manner; and theſe are clothed in white, and 


have garlands on their heads. But theſe gazlands are 


plaited together from a flower, which the inhabitants call 


| Comoſandalus. It appears to me, that this flower is a 


hyacinth ; for it is ſimilar to it, both in magnitude and 
colour, and contains letters ſignificant of ſorrow. And 
laſtly, the proceſſion is cloſed by thoſe who each of them 
lead a heifer choſen from the herd, diſtended with bonds, 
and as yet miſchievous through ficrceneſs. After this, 


ſome of the train bring one of theie heifers ſreed from his 


bonds into the temple, and others who ſtand before the 


open doors, as ſoon as they ſee that the heiſer is within 


the temple, {hut the doors; and four old women, that are 
left within, afterwards diſpatch him; one of them, juſt 
as it may happen, cutting the keifer's throat with a ſcythe. 


Then 
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Then again the 2 being opened, ſuch as are employed | 


for this purpoſe bring into the temple a ſecond, third, 


and fourth heifer, and-ſo on, till all 'of them are flain by 
the old women. 


Another wonderful rand too key ns in this | 


facrifice; for, on whatever ſide the firſt heifer falls, all the 
reſt neceſſarily fall on the ſame fide. And ſuch is the 


mode of ſacrifice among the Hermionenſes. But befors 


the temple there are ſtatues of thoſe women that have 
acted as prieſteſſes to the goddeſs. There are however 
not many of theſe: and when you have entered into the 


temple you will perceive thrones upon which the old 


women flew the heifers, and ſtatues not very ancient of 
Minerva and Ceres. But that which they more religiouſly 
venerate than any thing elſe, I neither ſaw myſelf, nor 
is any man permitted to ſee it, whether he be a ſtranger 
or a citizen; for this is known only to the old women. 
There is alſo another temple ſurrounded on all ſides with 
ſtatues; and this is oppoſite to Cthonia, and is called 
Clymenum. In this they ſacrifice to Clymenus, though 
I do not think that any Argive of this name ever came 
to Hermione ; but it appears to me, that this is an epithet 
of the god who is ſaid to reign under the earth. Beſides this 
there is another temple, and a ſtatue of Mars. But on 
the right hand of Cthonia there is a porch-which is called 
by the inhabitants Echus, and in which if a man ſpeaks 
the leaſt poſſible, his voice is immediately tripled. Behind 


this temple there are three places, one of which the 


Hermionenſes call the region of Clymenus, the ſecond the 
region of Pluto, and the third the Acheruſian marſh. All 


theſe are encloſed with ſtone bulwarks: and in that of 


Clymenus there is a chaſm. of the earth, through which, 
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244 TK DESCRIPTION 
as the Hermionenſes report, Hereules drew up the dog 
of Pluto. But near the gate, which leads in a direct line 
to Mafes, there is within a wall a temple of Lucina. They 
every day, indeed, venerate this goddeſs in the higheſt 
degree, With Iacrifices, fumigations, and gifts; but, except 


the prieſtefſes, it is not lawful for any one 10 Velen the 
ſtatue-of the goddeſs. 142 


C H AP. XXXVI. 


Bur in the direct road to Maſes, when you have pro- 
ceeded to the diſtance of about ſeven ſtadia, and have 
turned on the left hand, you will perceive a road which 
leads to Halice. Indeed, at preſent, Halice is a ſolitary 
place, though it was once inhabited: and there is a hiſtory 
of a certain Halicenſian citizen on the pillars of the Epi- 
daurians, in which the cures performed on him by Æſcu- 
lapius are deſcribed. I do not, however, know of any 
other writing worthy of belief, in which any mention 
is made either of the city Halice, or its inhabitants, 


But there is a way which leads to Halice, between the 


hill Pron, and that place which was formerly called 
Thornax.; for afterwards, in conſequence of Jupiter's 
mutation into a cuckoo, it came, as they report, to be 
called Coccygius. There are indeed temples even at pre- 


ſent on the high mountains; on Coccygius that of Ju- 


piter, and on Pron that of Juno. And beſides theſe, in 
the bottom parts of Coccygius there is a temple without 


doors, without a roof, and without a ſtatue. This is ſaid 
to have been the temple of Apollo. 


On W from hence, in a direct line, vou will 
paſs 
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paſs into the road which leads to Maſes, ' This place 

was formerly a city, and is mentioned by Homer, in his 
catalogue of the Argives, but at preſent it is uſed by the 
Hermionenſes as a haven. But there is a road- on the 
right hand of Maſes, which leads to the promontory Stru- 
thuntes; and from the ſummit of this promontory, along 

the tops of the mountains, there is a road of two hundred 

and fifty ſtadia in length, to Philanorium and the Bolei; 

but the Bolei are heaps of choſen ſtones. There is a 
place too which they call Gemini, which is diſtant from 
the Bolei twenty ſtadia, and which contains temples of 
Apollo, Neptune, and Ceres; but the ſtatues are in an 
upright poſture, and are of white ſtone. Near this place 
there is a town of the Argives, which was formerly called 0 
Aſine, and the ruins of which remain near the fſea. For 
when the Lacedzmonians, with their king Nicander, who 

was the ſon of Charillus, the grandſon of Polydectes, and 
the great-grandſon of Eunomus the ſon of is, in- : 
vaded Argolis with an army, the Aſinæi joined their forces 

with the Lacedzmonians, and together with them laid 
waſte the land of the Argives. But when the forces of 

the Lacedæmonians returned home, the Argives, with 
their king Eratus, beſieged Aſine. And for ſome time, 
indeed, the Aſinæi ſuſtained the incurſions of the enemy, 

and among others flew Lyſiſtratus, who ranked among 

the moſt valiant of the Argives. The wall, however, being 

at length taken, the Aſinæi placed their wives and chil- 

dren in ſhips, and left the city: after this, the Argives 
entirely deſtroyed” the town, and added the land to their 
own dominions. They ſpared however the temple of Py- 
thean Apollo, as is evident even at prefent, and buried 
Lyſiſtratus near it. 

But the ſea, near Lerna, is diſtant from the _y of the 
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244 THE DESCRIPTION 


Argives, not more than foty ſtadia. And as you deſcend. 
to Lerna, Eraſinus firſt preſents itſelf to the view in the 


road. This river flows /into Phrixus, and Phrixus pours 


itſelf into that ſea which lies between Temenius and 
Lerna. But as you turn from Eraſinus, at about the dif- 


tance of eight ſtadia on the left hand, there is a temple 


of the kings the Dioſcuri; and their ſtatues, which are of 


wood, are of the ſame ſhape with thoſe in the city. If 
after this you turn into che direct road, by paſſing over 
the river Eraſinus, you will arrive at the river Chimarrus. 


Near this, there is an encloſure of ſtones: and in this 
place it is ſaid that Pluto, having raviſhed Proſerpine, de- 
ſcended with her to the ſubterranean kingdom. But 
Lerna; as I have before obſerved, is near the ſea; and in 
this place the myſteries of Ceres are celebrated, which they 
call Lernza. In Lerna too, there is a ſacred gtove, which 
commences from the mountain called Pontinus. But 
the mountain Pontinus does not pour forth the water, 
which it receives from divinity, but abſorbs it. A river 
however flows from this mountain, which ts called Ponti- 


nus: and on the ſummit of the mountain, there is a tem- 
ple of Minerva Saitis, the ruins of which only remain at 


preſent. The foundations, too, of the houſe of Hippode- 
mon, who came to Thebes to the aſſiſtance of Polynices 
the ſon of &Ædipus, yet remain. 


ws. » 


CH A P; XVI. 


N . 
F ROM this mountain the . grove P. ontinus, which is 
full of plane- trees, extends for the moſt part as far as to 
the ſea, But its boundaries are, on one fide, the river 
Pontinus, and on the other, the river Amymon, which re- 
ceives its name from the daughter of Danaus. But in the 


3 | | grove, 
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OF GREECE. 
grove, there are ſtatues of Ceres, Proſymne, and Bacchus; 
and a ſtatue, of no great magnitude, of Ceres in a ſitting 
poſture: and theſe are made of ſtone. - But in another 
temple, there is a wooden ſtatue of Bacchus the Saviour; 
and this too is in a ſitting poſition. Beſides this, there 
is a ſtone ſtatue of Venus near the ſea, which is ſaid to 
have been dedicated by the daughters of Danaus: and 
Danaus himſelf is reported to have raiſed the temple of 
Minerva in Pontinus. But they report that Philammon 
inſtituted the Lernæan myſteries. That the ceremonies, 
indeed, of theſe myſteries are not ancient, is obvious 
to every one. But the particulars which I have heard, 
from an account inſcribed on a heart of orichalcum, were 
not invented by Philammon, but by Arriphon of Trico- 
nium, a city in Ætolia. This Arriphon, who was a man 
of wonderful ſagacity, diſcovered ſeveral things which 

were never before either ſeen or heard of; and among 
theſe, that the writings on the heart of orichalcum, which 
are partly in proſe and partly in verſe, were compoſed in 
the Doric dialect. But before the return of the Heraclide 
into Peloponneſus, the Argives had the ſame dialect as 
the Athenians; and in the times of Philammon, it does 
not appear to me, that the name. of the Dorians was 
known to all the Greeks. And thus far Arriphon evinced 
the truth of theſe particulars. | | 

But a plane-tree riſes near the fountain of Amymon 
and under. this- plane-tree the hydra was nouriſhed, ac- 
cording to report. I can eaſily indeed believe that this 
ſavage animal ſurpaſſed in magnitude other hydras, and 
that his venom was of ſuch an incurable nature chat 
Hercules poiſoned the tops of his arrows with his noxious 
bile. But it appears to me that he had but one, and not 
= R 3 many 
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246 THE DESCRIPTION 


many heads. Piſander however, the Camirenſian, that 


this beaſt might appear more terrible, and his verſes be- 
come more dignified, deſcribes the hydra as endowed with 
many heads inſtead of one. I have ſeen a fountain too, 


which bears the name of Amphiaraus ; and the Alcyonian 


lake, through which, according to- the Argives, Bacchus 
deſcended to Hades, in order to lead back Semele: and 
they add, that this way was ſhewn him by Polymnus. The 
depth of this lake is immenſe j; nor do I know any man who 
has been able by any artifice whatever to reach its bottom: 
for even Nero, who joined ropes together of many ſtadia in 
length, and faſtened lead at the end, with whatever elfe 
might be uſeful for this purpoſe, could never find the bot- 
tom of this depth. I have heard too, that the water of 
this lake appears to the eye to be tranquil and quiet, but 
that it draws to the bottom thoſe that have the boldneſs 
to ſwim in it. But the circumference of this lake is not 
more than one third of a ſtadium, and graſs and bulruſhes 
grow on its margin. It is however by no means law- 
ful for me to divulge to all men the nocturnal cexemo- 
nies, which are performed every year by the ſide of this 
lake, to Bacchus. 


CH AP. XVꝰVIII. 


Bur, on proceeding from Lerna to Temenium, you will 
perceive the river Phrixus pouring itſelf into the ſea. Te- 
menium, however, belongs to the Argives, and is named 
from Temenus the ſon of Ariſtomachus : for after he 

was ſettled in this place, and had fortified it, he engaged in 
war along with the Dorienſes, againſt Tiſamenus, and the 
Achaians, 
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Achaians. In Temenium, too, there is a temple of Nep- 
tune, and another of Venus; and beſides theſe, the ſepul- 
chre of Temenus, which is venerated by the Dorienſes 
that live in Argos. But Nauplia is diſtant from Teme- 
nium, as it appears to me, about fifty ſtadia. This town 
is at preſent deſolate; but its builder was Nauplius, who 
is ſaid to haye been the ſon of Neptune and Amymone. 
The ruins of the walls yet remain, together with a 
temple of Neptune, certain ports, and a fountain called 
Canathus. The Argives report that Juno, by waſhing. 
every year in this fountain, became a virgin : and this nar- 
ration belongs to the arcane difcqurlſes, which are de- 
livered in the myſteries of Juno. But the ſtory which is 
circylated in Nauplia about an aſs, who, by eating the 
branches of a vine-tree, rendered the vine much more pro- 
lific, and who on this account, as teaching them the 
propriety of amputating vines, is carved in ſtone——this 
ſtory I ſhall paſs by, as not worthy of diſcuſſion. 
There is alſo another road which leads from Lerna to the 


ſea, in that place which they call Geneſium. And near the 


ſea there is a temple, of no great magnitude, of Geneſian 
Neptune. After this, another place follows, which is call- 
ed Apobathmi, or a /anding-place. They report, that this 
was the firſt part of Argolis in which Danaus landed 
with his children. From hence, after you have paſſed by 
Anigrza, which is a narrow road, and almoſt impervious, 
you will perceive a piece of ground which extends itſelf 


on the left hand towards the ſea, and which is very well 


adapted for the culture of trees in general, and particu- 
larly olive-trees. But on aſcending towards the conti- 


nent, you will arrive at a place called Thyrea, in which 


three hundred choſen Argives fought with the like num- 
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ber of ſelected Lacedæmonians for its poſſeſſion: and all 
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of them dying, except one Spartan, and two Argives, 
they were buried here, in the place where they fell. But 
the Lacedzmonians in a battle, in which all the people 
were drawn up, Having vanquiſhed the }Argives, obtained 
the poſſeſſion of Thyrea, - and afterwards gave it to the 
Fginetz, when they were driven from their iſland by 
the Athenians. At preſent, however, the Argives inhabit 
this place, which, as they report, they obtained by a juſt 


victory. But on departing from the places deſtined to 


ſepulchres, you will arrive at Athene, which was formerly 
inhabited by the Eginetæ. Near this, there is another 
town called Neris, and a third Eua, which is the greateft of 
all the towns, and which contains a temple of Polemocra- 
tes. This Polemocrates was the ſon of Machaon, and the 
brother of Alexanor ; and who, in conſequence of having 
eured the inhabitants of their diſeaſes, came to be ho- 
noured by them in this manner. The mountain Parnon 
riſes above theſe towns, in which the boundaries of the 
Lacedzmonians, from the Argives and Tegeatæ, are con- 
tained. They have raiſed for their boundaries ſtony Her- 
mz, from which the place is denominated : and after 


. theſe there is a river called Tanus, which, being but one, 


deſcends from Parnon, flows through the Argive land, 


and on _ 7 into the bay of gfe. . 
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LACONICS. 


CHAP. I. 


Arran the F the Laconic region preſents itſelf 


to the view, ſituated towards the weſt. In this country, 
according to the Lacedzmonians, Lelex, who was a na- 
tive of the place, firſt reigned, and the people whom he 
governed were called Leleges. But Myles was the ſon 
of Lelex, and a younger ſon Polycaon, with reſpect to 
whom, on what account and into what place he migrated, 


T ſhall explain in another place. But, on the death of 


Myles, his ſon Eurotas ſucceeded him in the kingdom. 
This Eurotas having brought the ſtagnant water in the 
fields to the ſea, by a channel, the water which was left, 
and which flowed like a river, was called after him, Eu- 
rotas. However, as he had no male children, he left the 
kingdom to Lacedæmon, whoſe mother was Taygeta, 
from whom a mountain was denominated, and whoſe fa- 
ther according to report was Jupiter. But Lacedæmon 


married Sparta, the daughter of Eurotas : and as ſoon as, 
he obtained the kingdom, in the firſt place he gave names 
0 the region and the inhabitants; and in the next place, 


- he 
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he built a city, and called it after the name of his wife; 
Sparta, which is its name even at preſent. 

But his ſon Amyclas, being deſirous of leaving behind 
him a monument. of his. name, built a little city in the 
Laconic land: and as he had ſeveral fons, the Fates took 

away his youngeſt fon Hyacinthus, who was a moſt 
beautiful youth, before his father. The tomb of this Hy- 
acinthus is under the ſtatue of Apollo. But, on the death 
of Amyclas, his eldeit ſon Argalus reigned, and after him 
Cynortas. Ebalus was the fon of this Cynortas, who 
married the Argive Gorgophone the daughter of Per- 
ſeus, and had by her Fyndareus, with whom Hippocoon 
contended for the kingdom, conſidering himſelf entitled 
to it on account of his ſeniority. Hippocoon therefore, 
having for this purpoſe entered into an aſſociation with 

_ Jearius and his faction, far ſurpaſſed Tyndareus in power, 
and compelled him through fear to fly, as the Lacedæ- 
monians report, to Pellana. The Meſſenians, however, 
aſſert, that Tyndareus fled to Aphareus in Meſſenia, and 
that Aphareus was the ſon of Perieres, and the brother 
of Tyndareus on the mother's ſide. They add, that he 
dwelt in Thalamis, which is a town of Meſſenia; that 
he had children while he reſided here; and that, ſome 
time afterwards, he was reftored to his kingdom by Her- 
cules, 

The ſons too of Tyndareus W and Menelaus the 
ſon of Atreus, and the ſon-in-law of Tyndareus; and be- 
ſides theſe, Oreſtes, who married Hermione the daughter of 
Menelaus. But the Heraclidz returning during the reign 
of Tiſamenus the ſon of Oreſtes, one part of the Meſſeni- 

ans and Argives were for giving the kingdom to Temenus, 
and another part to Creſphontes. And as in Lacedæ- 


monia 
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monia Ariſtodemus had left behind him twins, two royal 
families were by this means produced, and this by the ap- 
probation of the Pythian deity. But they ſay, that Ariſ- 
todemus died 'at Delphos, before the Dorienſes returned. 
to Peloponneſus ; and ſpeaking magnificently of their own 
affairs, they add, that Ariſtodemus was pierced with ar- 
rows by Apollo, becauſe he did not enquire of the oracle, 


but conſulted; Hercules, whom he firſt happened to meet, 
by. what means the Dorienſes might return to Pelopon- 


neſus. 

The more true relation, however, is this —That Arifto- 
demus was lain by the ſons of Pylades and Electra, which 
fons were the couſins of Tiſamenus the ſon of Oreſtes. 


But the names of the ſons of Ariſtodemus were Procles 


and Euryſthenes, who, though twins, were very different 
in their diſpoſitions, However, though their enmity to each 
other was very great, yet this did not hinder them from 
jointly following Theras, the brother of their mother Ar- 
gia, the ſon of Ion, and their tutor, in eſtabliſhing a colony. 
But Theras ſettled a colony in an iſland which was then, 
called Caliſte, hoping that the deſcendants of Membliarug 


would. abandon the government. of their own accord. 


"The event indeed happened as he wiſhed, owing to their 


conſidering that the race of Theras might be referred to 


Cadmus as its origin, and that they were the offspring of 
Membliarus, who was one of the common people, and 
who was leſt in the iſland by Cadmus as a leader of the 
colonies. Theras, therefore, changing the name of the co- 
lony, called it after his own name; and the Therzi, even 
at preſent, perform yearly funeral facrifices to Theras, as 
the founder of a colony. Procles indeed, and Euryſ- 
chenes, were cheerfully obedient. to the commands of 


'Theras, 
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Theras, but the reſt difſented from him in all his de- 
figns. But if they had even agreed among themſelves, I 
fhould not be able, in the ſame hiſtory, to relate at once 
the actions of their poſterity ; for they neither all lived at 
the ſame time, ſo that couſin might correſpond to couſin, 
and the children of the couſins, or fo that the latter pro- 
geny might be circumſcribed by the fame number. I ſhall 
therefore treat ſeparately of each family, : and not mix the 
tranſactions of both in one account, 


CHAP, I. 


Tn EY fay, then, that Agis was the offspring of Euryfy 
thenes, who was the eldeſt ſon of Ariſtodemus: and from 
Agis, the poſterity of Euryſthenes were called Agidæ. 
But, during the reign of Agis, the Lacedzmonians aſſiſt- 
ed Patreus in building a city in Achaia, and in eſtabliſh- 
ing a colony, which at preſent, from this Patreus, they 
call Patrz. They ſent, too, companions and aſſociates 
with Grais-the ſon of Echelatus, and the grandſon of 
Penthilus the ſon of Oreſtes, who was paſſing with a fleet 
into the colony. And he indeed poſſeſſed that region 
which is ſituated between Ionia and Myſi, and which is 
at preſent called olis; his grandfather Penthilus, prior 
to this, having taken Leſbos, an iſland above this conti- 
nent of Aolis. But, during the reign of Echeſtratus the 
ſon of Agis in Sparta, the Lacedzmonians expelled all the 
Cynurenſes that were in the vigour of their age from their 
dominions; aſbgning this as a reaſon for their conduct, 
that the Cynurenſian robbers injured Argolis, at the ſame 
time that the Argives were their allies, and that the Cy- 
"IT nurenſes 
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nurenſes themſelves made by excurſions 1 into nun Ar- 
Vale ande eronhnos güte | * 
The Cynurenſes, indeed; are 4d to ets: origthated | 
from the Argives, and to have been colonized by Cynurus 
the ſon of Perſeus. But not many years after, Labotas 
the ſon of Echeſtratus reigned'in Sparta : and Herodotus, 
in his Hiſtory of Croeſus, informs-us, that this Labotas was 
under the guardianſhip of Lycurgus, who gave laws to 
the Lacedæmonians; but he calls him Leobotas, and not 
Labotas. During his reign the Lacedzmonians, for the 
firſt time, appear to have warred on the Argives : and 
this war was occaſioned by the Argives invading the Cy- 
nurenſian land, which the Lacedzmonians had taken by 
force of arms, and ſoliciting their neighbours to revolt, 
They ſay, however, that nothing worthy of being remem- 
bered took place in this war: and ſuch of the family of 
Labotas as ſucceeded to the government, viz. Doryſſus, 
and Ageſilaus the ſon of Doryſſus, both died in a ſhort 
time after their reign. But Lycurgus gave laws to the 
Lacedæmonians in the reign of Ageſilaus: and theſe laws, 
according to ſome, he received from the Pythian oracle, 
and; according to others, derived them from Crete. The 
Cretans too report, that theſe laws were eſtabliſhed. by 
Minos, and that he was aſſiſted in compoſing them by Ju- 
piter himſelf. And indeed it appears to me, that Homer 
obſcurely ſignifies this in the following verſes reſpecting - 
the legiſlation of Minos: 
Cnoſſus, her capital of high command; 
Where ſcepter'd Minos, with impartial hand, 


Divided right; each ninth revolving year, 
By Jove receiv'd in council to confer,” 


But we ſhall make further mention of Lycurgus in * 
following part of this deſcription. 


Again, 


27:34 THE, DESCRIPTION 8 
Again, Archelaus was the ſon of Ageſilaus: and while he 
reigned, the Lacedæmonians having conquered one of their 
neighbouring cities, called Ægys, led away the inhabitants 
into captivity, in conſequence of ſuſpecting that the Ægytæ 
would revolt to the Arcadians. In this frege Charilaus, 
a king out of the other family, aſſiſted Archelaus : but 
we ſhall mention the particular tranſactions of Charilaus 
when we relate the affairs of thoſe that are called the 
Eurypontidæ. But Teleclus was the ſon of Archelaus: 
and in his time the Lacedeæmonians, having conquered 


the neighbouring towns, ſubverted Amyclas, Pharls, and 


Geranthre, which were then poſſeſſed by the Achaians. 
The Pharitz however, and Geranthratæ, being terrified 
at the approach of the Dorienſes, departed from Pelo- 
ponneſus, on certain conditions; but the Amyclenſes 
were not vanquiſhed by the firſt attack, but, in conſe- 
quence of their vigorous reſiſtance, were only at length 
conquered after many engagements, and after they had 
given many proofs of courage by no means inconſiderable 
or mean. This, indeed, the Dorienſes themſelves teſti- 
fied by the trophy which they raiſed on the occafion, and 
by which they ſignified that their greateſt glory conſiſted 
in this conqueſt. | 

But, not long after this engagement, Teleclus was 
lain by the Meſſenians, in the temple of Diana, which 
was ſituated in the town called Limnæ, and which 
lies between the borders of the Laconic and Meffenian 
lands. After the death of Teleclus, his ſon Alcamenes 
obtained the kingdom: and during his reign, the Lace- 
dæmonians ſent into Crete, Charmidas the ſon of Euthys, 


a man who was one of the moſt approved in Sparta; 


who appeaſed the {editions which roſe among the Cre- 
2 | tans, 
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tans, and perſuaded them to leave the towns which were 


farther diſtant from the ſea, and in other reſpects in a 


weak condition, and to inhabit ſuch as might afford a 


convenient harbour for ſhips. At the ſame time too, 


the Lacedæmonians took and depopulated a maritime 
town belonging to the Achaians, and which was called 
Helos; and conquered the Argives, who e aſſiſtance 
to the Helotes. 


* 
5 HA 
ON the death of Alcamenes, his ſon Polydorus ſuc- 


ceeded to the government ; and at that time the Lace- 
dæmonians brought one colony into Crotona in Italy, and 


another into Locris, near the promontory Zephyrium. The 
war too, which is called Meſſeniac, arrived during this 


period at its greateſt height. The Lacedæmonians, how- 
ever, do not agree with the Meſſenians in aſſigning the 


cauſes of this war: but, in the following part of this hiſ- 


tory, we ſhall relate what is aſſerted by either party, and 
how the war was concluded. In the mean time, thus 
much muſt not be omitted, that 'Theopompus the ſon of 


Nicander, and a king of the other family, led the Lace- 


dæmonians in many engagements in the former war 
againſt the Mefſenians. But the war being finiſhed, and 
the Meſſenians becoming ſubject to the Lacedæmonians, 
Polydorus, a man of great renown in Sparta, and parti- 
cularly dear to the Lacedæmonian vulgar, becauſe he had 
never acted with violence in any tranſaction, and had 
always been juſt and humane in his decifions, was ſlain by 
Polemarchus, a man not without reputation in Lacedæ- 
mon, and of great audacity, as this action evinces. 


But 
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But the Lacedæmonidns paid ſuch honours to Potga 
dorus, after his death, as well deſerve to be mentioned; 


though, notwithſtanding this, there is a ſepulchre of Pole: 


marchus in Sparta, whether prior to this he was con- 
fidered by them as a worthy man, or that he was ſecretly 
buried by his relations. But during the reign of Eury- 
crates the fon of Polydorus, the Meſſenians paid a willing 
obedience to the government of the Lacedzmonians, and 


the Argive vulgar did not apply themſelves to the ſtudy . 


of novel affairs. But when Anaxander the ſon of Eury- 
crates obtained the government, as it was now deſtined 
by the Fates, that the Meſſenians ſhould be expelled bel 
yond Peloponneſus, they revolted from the Lacedzmoni- 
ans, and for ſome time were their equals in war; but being 
at length vanquithed, they made a league, and abandoned 
Peloponneſus z and thoſe that ftill remained were made 
flaves by the Lacedzmonians, except ſuch as inhabited 
the maritime towns. | 


But with reſpe& to the tranſactions of this war, that 


0 happened after the revolt of the Meſſenians, is not 
ſufficiently connected with the prefent hiſtory to be re- 
lated. But Eurycrates was the fon of Anaxander, and 


Leon of Eurycates: and during the reign. of theſe two, 
the Lacedæmonians ſuffered many loſſes in battle from 


the Tegeatæ; but under the government of Anaxandrides 
the ſon of Leon, they conquered the 'Vegeatz, and that 
in the following manner : A Lacedzmonian of the-name 
of Lichas came to Tegea; for at that time, a league fub- 
ſiſted between the cities. But Lichas, on his arrival, dif- 
covered the bones of Oreſtes, which the Spartans had been 
ordered to ſeek by a certain oracle; and this, by under- 
ſtanding the oracle as ſignifying that they were concealed 
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in the work-ſhop of a copperſmith and by referring 
| Whatever he ſaw in the ſhop to the words of the oracle. 


Thus, for inſtance, he interpreted the winds as fignifying 


the bellows, becauſe they emit a violent ſpirit z the blow 
he referred to the hammer ; that <uhich reſts the blow to 
the anvil; and that which is the deſtruction of man he very 
properly referred to iron, which at that time began to 


be uſed in battle. For if the god had ſpoken with a view 


to the heroic age, as it is called, he would have ſignified 
that which is deſtructive to man by braſs. 

But an oracle which was afterwards given to the Athes 
nians. was ſimilaf to this, which the Lacedzmonians re- 
. ceived, reſpecting the bones of Oreſtes : for the oracle 
ordered them to carry the bones of Theſeus from Scyros 
to Athens adding, that unleſs this was accompliſhed, they 
would not be able to take Scyros. But Cimon the ſon 
of Miltiades found the 'bones of Theſeus, through the 
fame acuteneſs of conjecture, and not long after took 


the iſland. But that in the times of the heroes all the 


arms were ſimilarly braſs, is evident from Homer, when 
he deſcribes the ax of Piſander, and the dart of Merion. 

My opinion, too, is ſtrengthened from this circumſtance, 
| that the ſhear of Achilles, which is placed in the temple of 
Minerva in Phaſeus, has its bottom and top part of braſs; 
and the ſword of Memnon, among the Nicomedenſes, in 
the temple of Zſculapius, is wholly of braſs; and this I 
know to be true. But Anaxandrides the ſon of Leon, alone 
of all the Lacedzemonians, had two wives at the ſame time, 
and in conſequence of this a twofold progeny. For when 


the Ephori ordered him. to put away his firſt wife, who 


was in other reſpects the beſt of women, but barren, he 
would not by any means literally comply with their or- 
Vox. I. | 8 | ders, 
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ders, but was ſo far obedient that he married another 
woman - beſides her, by whom he had a ſon, Cleomenes. 
But then his firſt wife conceived, and bore him, firſt 
Dorieus, afterwards Leonidas, and then Cleombrotus- 
And on the death of Anaxandrides, the Lacedzmonians 
conſidering Dorieus as ſuperior to Cleomenes both in the 
arts of council and war, reluctantly gave the kingdom to 


* 


Cleomenes as the elder, agreeable to the laws of their 


country. But Dorieus, who could not be perſuaded to 


ſtay in Lacedæmon, and be ſubſervient to Cleomenes, 


was lent i into a colony. 


| CHAP. wv. 
Bur Cleomenes, as ſoon as ohe began his reign, collecting 


an army of Lacedæmonians and his allies, made an incur- 


fion into Argolis: and as ſoon as the Argives met him in 
arms, he vanquiſhed them in fight. But the Argives fled to 
the ſacred grove of Niobe, which was near the field of bat- 
tle, to the number of five thouſand ; and Cleomenes, who 
was often ſeized with fits of inſanity, by means of the He- 
lotes, or Spartan ſervants, fired the grove; in conſequence of 
which both the grove itſelf, and the ſuppliants that fled 
thither for refuge, were deftroyed by the fire. After this, 
he led his -army to Athens, and there, in the firſt place 
having freed the Athenians ſrom the tyranny of the chil- 
dren of Piſiſtratus, he both procure for himſelf and the 
| Lacedzmonians an illuſtrious reputation among all the 
Greeks. _ But afterwards, through his partiality to an 


Athenian whoſe name was Iſagoras, he endeavoured to 


Ru this man over the Athenians and the Athenians 


v 


| | | fighting 
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fghting with great valour for their liberty, Cleomenes 
was fruſtrated in his intentions, and in conſequence of 
this depopulated other parts of the country, and a place 
called Orgas, facred to the gods which are worſhipped at 
Eleuſis. 

After this, he bade into Ægina, and impriſoned the 
principal perſons of the Æginetæ, who, from their attach- 
ment to the Medes, had perſuaded their fellow- citizens to 
furrender their land and water to Darius the ſon of Hy- 
daſpes. But while Cleomenes, ſtayed at gina, Dema- 
ratus, a king from the other family, accuſed him to the 
Lacedzmonian vulgar ; and Cleomenes, as ſoon as he re- 
turned from gina, in conſequence of this did every 
thing in his power to dethrone Demaratus. For he ſo 
corrupted the Delphic prieſt by his gifts, that he perſuaded 
him to anſwer the Lacedzmonians, when they conſulted 
the oracle, juſt what he preſcribed ; and beſides this, he 
inſtigated Leotychides, a man of the royal family, and al- 
lied to Demaratus, to contend with Demaratus for the 
kingdom. In conſequence of this, Leotychides laid hold 
on thoſe words which Ariſton once raſhly uttered re- 
ſpeCting Demaratus as ſoon as he was born, and perſuad- 
ed the judges that Demaratus was not the ſon of Ariſton. 
This diſpute being related by the Lacedzmonians to the 
Delphic oracle, a cuſtom which they adopted in eyery af- 
fair, the Pythian prieſt anſwered them agreeable to the 
wiſhes of Cleomenes : and by this means Demaratus was 
deprived of his kingdom, through the hatred of Cleome- 
nes, and not by the deciſions of juſtice. 

But Cleomenes, after theſe tranſactions, died inſane; for, 
ſeizing on a ſword, he mangled his body all over with the 
moſt painful wounds, and thus flewhimſelf. And the Argives 

82 indeed 
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indeed fay, that, by the bitterneſs of his death, ke fufered 
the puniſhment of his inhumanity towards the ſuppliants 
at Argos; the Athenians, that his death was the conſe- 
quence of his violating Orgas; and the Delphi, that it aroſe 
from his corrupting the prieſt of Apollo, to ſpeak falſely 
reſpecting Demaratus. But other examples beſides this of 
Cleomenes, may be found, of the anger of gods and heroes 
towards men: for Proteſilaus, who is honoured by the 
Eleans, and than whom there is no hero in Argos more 
illuſtrious, revenged on himſelf Perſes Artabaetes; and 
the Megarenſes were never able to appeaſe the ariger of 
the divinities in Eleuſis, after they had dared to inhabit the 
facred land. I do not, however, know of any one except 
Cleomenes, who has dared to corrupt the oracle of the god. 
But as Cleomenes had no male children, the government 
devolved on Leonidas the ſon of Anaxandrides, and the 
brother on both ſides of Dorieus. And Xerxes at that 
time leading his numerous army into Greece, Leonidas 
met him with a band of three hundred Lacedæmonians 
at the paſs of Thermopylz. Many battles, indeed, have 
taken place among the Greeks, and many among the 
Barbarians z but thoſe are but few in number, in which 
the virtue of one man ſhone forth in an eminent degree, 
as of Achilles in the Trojan war, and of Miltiades at Ma- 
rathon, 

In my opmion, however, the ilukrious action bf Le- 
onidas ſurpaſſes thoſe of any other period. For Xerxes, who 
of all the kings that afterwards reigned over the Medes and 
Perſians was the moſt prudent and renowned, was ſo vigor- 
ouſly encountered, on his entry into Greece, by Leonidas, 
with a few troops which he commanded at the Thermo- 

pylz, that Xerxes would neither have conquered Greece, 


nor 
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nor even Athens, if a certain Trachinian had not led 
the forces of Hydarnes, by a circular march, through the 
paſſages of the mountain Eta. And thus, by the deſtruc- 
tion of Leonidas and his forces, the Barbarians came into 


Greece. But Pauſanias the ſon of Cleombrotus was never 
king of the Lacedæmonians, but being the tutor of Pliſ- 


tarchus the ſon of Leonidas, he led the Lacedæmonians 
to Platææ, and afterwards paſſed over with a fleet to the 
Helleſpont. The conduct, however, of this Pauſanias, to- 
wards a woman whoſe name was Coa, appears to me to de- 
ſerve the greateſt praiſe. This woman, who was the daughter 
of a man not without reputation among the Coans, viz. 
of Hegetorides the ſon of Antagoras, was unwillingly led 
away as a concubine by Pharandates the Perſian, the ſon of 
Teapis. But as Mardonius fell in battle at Platææ, and che 
Barbarians were deſtroyed, Pauſanias ſent back this woman 


to Coos, with all her female ornaments, and the gifts which 


ſhe had received from Pharandates. And beſides this, he 
would not ſuffer the dead body of Mardonius to be in- 
jured, contrary to the advice of Lampon Æginetas. 


2 H AP. V. 
PlISsTARCH US, therefore, the ſon of Leonidas, died 


in the beginning of his reign. But he was ſucceeded by | 


Pleſtoanax, the ſon of that Pauſanias who led the forces 
to Platææ. Another Pauſanias, who was the ſon of this 
Pleſtoanax, led an army into Attiea under the pretext 
of waging war «with Thraſybulus and the Athenians, but 
in reality that he might eſtabliſh the dominion of the 
thirty rants." who had been ſet over the Athenians by 

8 3 = Lyſander, 
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Lyſander. And in an engagement, indeed, Pauſanias vane 
quiſhed thoſe Athenians that guarded the Piræeus; but 
after the battle he determined to lead back his army, as 
he was of opinion that to have eſtabliſhed the tyranny 
of unholy men, would not be the moſt diſgraceful part 
of the conduct of the Spartan republic. However, on his 
return from Athens, as he had engaged in in unfiniſhed 
: war, he was called to account by his enemies. But the king 
"among the Lacedzmonians is judged as follows: Thofe 
that are called ſeniors fit in judgment to the number of 
" twenty-eight, and together with theſe the head of the 
Ephori, and the king of the other family. On this occa- 
fion, therefore, fourteen of the elders, and Agis, who 
was at that time the king of the other family, condemned 
Pauſanias, but the other part of the council acquitted him. 
But, not long after this, the Lacedæmonians collected 
an army againſt the Thebans, the cauſe of which war we 
ſhall relate in our account of the transſactions of Ageſi- 
laus. And then, indeed, Lyſander coming into Phocis, and 
collecting all the Phocenſians together, without any de- 
lay invaded Bceotia, and firſt of all attacked the walls of 
Haliartus, as the inhabitants of this place were unwilling 
to abandon the Thebans. Certain Thebans, however, and 
Athenians, being privately received into the city, made 
an irruption; and Lyſander engaging with them before 
the walls, fell among other of the Lacedzmonians. In 
the mean time, Pauſanias having colleCted forces together 
from the Tegeatæ, and other parts of Arcadia, arrived 
after the battle was finiſhed : and as ſoon as he came 
to Bœotia, was made acquainted with the flaughter of 
thoſe that followed Lyſander, and of the death of Ly- 
_ fander himſelf; yet far all this he led his army to Thebes, 
| | and 
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and prepared to beſiege the city. But when the Thebans 
prepared themſelves to ſuſtain the attack, and the arrival 
of Thraſybulus with the Athenian auxiliaries was an- 
nounced, who only waited till the Lacedæmonians engaged, 
that he might attack them behind; then Pauſanias, fear- 
ing leſt he ſhould be ſurrounded by the two armies of 
the enemy, made a league with the Thebans, and took 
care to bury the dead bodies of thoſe that fell under the 
walls of Haliartus. | | | 
This tranſaction, indeed, was not agreeable to the judg- 
ment of the Lacedæmonians; but for my own part, I 
think that the advice of Pauſanias was right. For he 
well knew, that the Lacedzmonians had always been cut 
off when ſurrounded by the enemy, as at the Thermopylæ, 
and the iſland Sphacteria; and, on this account, he was 
afraid leſt he ſhould be the occaſion of a third misfortune 
to them of this kind. However, as his countrymen were 
of a different opinion, accuſing him of ſlowneſs in his ap- 
proach to Bceotia, he did not wait to be called to an ac- 
count, but betook himſelf to the Tegeatæ, who received 
him as a ſuppliant in the temple of Alea Minerva. This 
temple was ſacred to all the Peloponneſians from ancient 
inſtitutions, and afforded the greateſt ſafety to thoſe that 
fled to it in a ſuppliant habit. And the Lacedæmonians 
evince that this. conduct was adopted by Pauſanias, and, 
prior to this, by Leotychides; and the Argives teſ- 
tify the ſame reſpecting Chryſidas; for all theſe ſup- 
pliantly betook themſelves to this temple, and were by 
this means preſerved from the danger which threatened 
them, | | 
But after the flight of Pauſanias, his children, Ageſi- 
polis and Cleombrotus, who were then very young, were 
| 9 4 placed 
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placed under the guardianſhip of Ariſtodemus, who wag 
his neareſt relation; and the Lacedzmonians, under the 
command of this Ariſtodemus, fought with ſucceſs at 
Corinth. But Ageſipolis, as ſoon as he was of age ſufficient 
to aſſume the reins of government, warred on the Ar- 
gives before all the other Peloponneſians: and as he led 
his army from Tegeatæ te Argolis, the Argives ſent a 
meſſenger to him, that he might ratify thoſe leagues of 
their country, which had been eſtabliſhed from the firſt 
among the Dorienſes. Ageſipolis, however, would neither 
ratify the compact with the meſſenger, but, marching on 
with his army, depopulated the land ; nor, when divinity 
cauſed an earthquake to take place, would he lead his are 
my back, though the Lacedæmonians, and in like man- 
ner the Athenians, were terrified at theſe prodigies of Ju- 
piter. Ageſipolis, therefore, fixed his camp under the 
walls of the Argives, though the god did not ceaſe to 
ſhake the earth, and though ſome of the ſoldiers were de= 
ſtroyed by lightning, and ſome were rendered fooliſh by 
the thunder. At length, therefore, he unwillingly moved 
his camp from Argolis, and turned his arms againſt the 
Olynthians; and being victorious in this engagement, he 
both took many Chalcidenſian cities, and hoped he ſhould 
be able to take Olynthus itſelf, but was deceived in. his 
expectations by a ſudden diſeaſe and death, 


CHAP. VL 


Bur as Ageſipolis died without children, the kingdom : 
fell to the lot of Cleombrotus : and the Lacedzmonians, 
under him as their leader, fought with the Bœotians at 


Leuctra. And in this battle, at the very beginning of the 
| Engage» 
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engagement, Cleombrotus himſelf fell, fighting valiantly. 
Indeed, wherever a great ſlaughter takes place in a battle, 


the dzmon uſually cuts off the leader of the army before 
the reſt. Thus, among the Athenians, he cut off Hippo» 


crates the ſon of Ariphron at Delium, and afterwards 
Leoſthenes in Theſſaly. But Ageſipolis, the eldeſt of the. 
children of Cleombrotus, accompliſhed nothing worthy of 
relation : but Cleomenes the younger ſon, after the death 
of his brother, took poſſeſſion of the kingdom, and as he 
had two ſons, Acrotatus and Cleonymus, it ſo happened 
that Acrotatus ſurvived his father; and on the death of 
Cleomenes, a conteſt took place between Cleonymus the 
ſon of Cleomenes, and Areus the ſon of Acrotatus, reſpect- 
ing the poſſeſſion of the kingdom. The elders therefore 
adjudged the government to Areus, and not to Cleonymus, 
in conſequence of which Cleonymus began to plan ſome 
great achievement; and though the Ephori endeavoured to 
appeaſe him, as well by other honorary rewards, as by 
giving him the command of the forces, yet they could not 
prevent his becoming an enemy to his country. His hatred 

indeed to his country was abundantly evinced in many 
particulars, and, among the reſt, by his bringing Gl 
the ſon of Aacides into Lacedzmonia. 

But, during the reign of Areus the ſon of Acrotatus in 
Sparta, Antigonus the ſon of Demetrius warred on the 
Athenians both with land and marine forces. Patroclus, 
however, came to the aſſiſtance of the Athenians with an 
Egyptian fleet; and the Lacedzmonians likewiſe were 
ready to give their aid with a band of voluntaries under 
the command of their king Areus. But, as Antigonus 


had fo inveſted the city with his forces that the aſſiſt. 


ance of their allies was rendered ſuperfluous, Patroclus, 
| by 


Os we 
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by his meſſengers, deſired Areus and the Lacedzmonians | 
to come to an engagement with Antigonus, and told 
them that he in the mean time would attack the Mace- 
donians behind, aſſigning this as a reaſon for his conduct, 
that their foot forces were by no means equal to thoſe of 
the Macedonians, becauſe they were Egyptians and ſail- 
'ors. In conſequence of this meſſage, the Lacedzmonians, 
both from their good will to the Athenians, and that they 
might perform an action which would render them illuſ- 
trious to poſterity, acted in every reſpect agreeable to the 
wiſh of Pauſanias. But Areus, as their proviſions were 
nearly conſumed, led his army back, as he conſidered 
that it was highly proper to reſerve the remaining part of 
his aid to the uſe of his country, and not raſhly loſe his 
forces in giving aſſiſtance to others. When the Atheni- 
ans, however, had made a vigorous reſiſtance for a long 
time, Antigonus made a peace with them, and placed a 
guard over them in the Muſeum, which not long after 
he voluntarily withdrew. 

But Acratatus was the ſon of this Areus, and another 
ſon Areus, who died through diſeaſe in the eighth year of 
his age. And as almoſt all the male poſterity of Euryſt- 
henes were aboliſhed, Leonidas the ſon of Cleonymus ſuc- 
ceeded to the :ingdom, when he was very much advan- 
ced in years. Lyſander too, the ſon of Lyſander, and the 
grandſon of Ariſtocrates, was at great enmity with Leo- 
nidas. This Lyſander aſſociated to himſelf Cleombrotus, 
who married the daughter of Leonidas; and having drawn 
him over to his intereſt, perſuaded him to accuſe Leoni- 
das of various crimes, and, among the reſt, of this, that 
while he was yet a boy, he had ſworn to his father Cleo- 
nymus reſpecting the deſtruction of Sparta. Leonidas, 
| | | therefore, 
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' "therefore, being compelled to abdicate the kingdom, Cle- 

ombrotus obtained it after him. If, indeed, Leonidas had 

been impotent of mind through anger, and, as Demaratus 
the ſon of Ariſton did formerly, had fled either to the 
king of the Macedonians or the king of the Egyptians, 
he would not have been benefited by the after repent- 
"ance of the Spartans but, in conſequence of the conduct 
which he adopted, he was recalled not many years af- 
ter by the Lacedzmonians, and again aſſumed the reins 
of government, But with reſpect to the daring attempts 
and courage of Cleomenes the ſon of Leonidas, and how 
through him the royal government of Sparta came to an 
end, theſe particulars we ſhall relate in our account of the 
tranſactions of the Sicyonian Aratus—at the ſame time 
mentioning after what manner Cleomenes died in Egypt, 
Cleomenes, therefore, the ſon of Leonidas, was the laſt 
of thoſe kings belonging to the family of Euryſthenes 
who were called Agidæ. | 


CHAP. VI. N 


Bur the particulars which I have heard reſpecting the 
other family, are as follow: Procles the ſon of Ariſtode- 
mus had a ſon whoſe name was Soos; and Eurypon was 
the ſon: of Soos, who arrived at ſo great a degree of re- 
nown that all that family, which was before called Pro- 
clidæ, was from him ' denominated Eurypontidæ. But 
Prytanis was the ſon of Eurypon : and during his reign, 
an enmity took place between the Lacedæmonians and 
the Argives ; and prior to this accuſation, a war ſubſiſted 


with 
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with the Cynurenſes. In the ages too following this, 
viz. during the reign of Eunomus the ſon of Prytanis, and 
Polydectes the ſon of Eunomus, the Spartans enjoyed an 
uninterrupted peace. But Charillus the ſon of Polydec- 
tes deſtroyed the land of the Argives by fire and ſword: 
2nd not many years after, the Spartans, led by this Cha- 
rillus, and deceived by a fraudulent oracle, m marched againſt 
the Tegeatz, whom they were in hopes of conquering, 
and at the ſame time expecting to take from the Arcadi- 
ans the Tegean plains. But after the death of Charil- 
Ius, his ſon Nicander ſucceeded to the government; and 
while he reigned, Teleclus, a king from the other family, 
was flain by the Meſſenians in the temple of Diana 
Limnas. 

This Nicander, too, led an army 2gainſt Argolis, and 
did much injury to the country. The Aſinæi joined 
with the Lacedzmonians in this war, for which not long 
after they grievouſſy ſuffered from the Argives, ex- 
periencing the deſtruction of their country, and becom- 
ing exiles themſelves, But I ſhall again make mention 
of Theopompus the ſon of Nicander, who reigned after 
his father, when I deſcribe the Meſſenian affairs. While, 
however, Theopompus reigned in Sparta, a war took 
place between the Argives and the Lacedzmonians, about 
the region called Thyreatis. But 'Theopompus was not 
preſent at this battle, on account of his age, and the afflic- 
tion of bjs mind. For his ſon Archidamus died before 
him; yet he left a ſon behind him, whoſe name was Zeuxi- 
damus; and Anaxidamus was the fon of Zeuxidamus, 
and ſucceeded to the government of Sparta, During the 
reign of this Anaxidamus, the Meſſenians fled from Pelo- 
ponneſus, being a ſecond time vanquiſhed by the Spartans, 
| And 
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And Archidamuis was tlie ſon of Anaxidamus, and Aga- 
fictes of Archidamus, düring whoſe reigns the Spartans 
lived in perfect quiet, and without _—_ any concern 
in war, 
But Arifto, the ſon of Apaſicles, married a woman wh6 
is ſaid to have been the moſt baſe of all the Spartan vir- 
gins as to her manners, but the moſt beautiful, as to her 
form, of all the women poſterior to Helen. This woman, 
when ſhe had been married to Ariſto but ſeven months, 
Was delivered of a ſon, whoſe name was Demaratus; and 
this event was announced to Ariſto, as he was ſitting 
among the Ephori. Ariſto, however, either forgetting thoſs 
5 verſes of Homer in the Iliad, or not ſufficiently under= 
ſtanding them, ſaid, that the boy could not be his, becauſs 
he was born at the end of ſeven months; for which ſpeech 
afterwards he bitterly repented. For Demaratus, who wad 
a man of great reputation in Sparta, and who, in conjuno- 
tion with Cleomenes, freed the Athenians from the ty- 
ranny of the children of Piſiſtratus, was deprived of his 
kingdom, through this inconſiderate ſpeech of Ariſto, and 
his hatred of Cleomenes. But when, in conſequence of 
being exiled, he came to Darius among the Perſians, they 
report that his poſterity remained in Afia for a long time. 
Leotychides, however, was choſen king in the place sf 
Demaratus, and aſſiſted Xanthippus the general of the. 
Athenians, and the ſon of Ariphron, at Mycale : and after 
this, marching into Theſſaly againſt the Aleuadæ, he cafily | 
conquered all Theſſaly, becauſe victory perpetually at- 
tended him in all his engagements. However, às he re- 
ceived gifts from the Aleuadz, he was called to account 
in Lacedzmonia, and fled for protection to the altar of 
Minerva Alea. 'But Zeuxidamus the fon of Leotychides 
| died 
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died through diſeaſe, while his father was yet alive and 
ſafe. And Archidamus, the ſon of Zeuxidamus, obtained 
the government after Leotychides fled to Tegea. This 
Archidamus very. much injured the country of the Athe- 
nians, by marching an army into Attica every year, and 
depopulating and deſtroying every place he came to. The 
ſame perſon, too, took the city of the Platzenſes, who 


were the friends and allies of the Athenians. He would 


not, however, by any means excite the Pelponneſians and 
Athenians to war on each other, but endeavoured, to the 
utmoſt of his ability, to eſtabliſh between them a laſting 


peace. But Sthenelaidas, a man not deſtitute of power in 


Lacedæmonia, and one of the Ephori, was particularly the 
cauſe of a war taking place, which ſhook Greece, at that 
time ſufficiently well eſtabliſhed, from its very foundation: 
and not long after, Philip the ſon of Amyntas, attacking it 
while in a ruinous and diſeaſed condition, was the cauſe 
of i its entire overthrow. 


HAF. Vit. 
However, as ſoon as Archidamus died, as he left 
two ſons behind him, Agis and Ageſilaus, the former, in 


conſequence of his ſeniority, aſſumed the reins of govern- 


ment. Archidamus too had a daughter, whoſe name was 


Cyniſca; ; who was a great lover of the Olympic conteſts, 


and was the firſt woman that employed herſelf in breed- 


ing horſes, and that bore away the Olympic palm. But 


after her, other women, and eſpecially ſome of Mace- 
donia, obtained the Olympic prize; though indeed Cyniſ- 
6a ſurpaſſed them all. The Spartans, however, appear to 
A | . me, 
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me, to admire, the leaſt of all men, poetry, and the praiſe 
which it beſtows: for, except an epigram on Cyniſca, 
compoſed by I know not whom, and an epigram of Simoni- 
des upon the tripos of Pauſanias, dedicated at Delphos, 
nothing elſe is mentioned by any poet concerning the 
Laconic kings, But during the reign of Agis the ſon of 
Archidamus, the Lacedzmonians accuſed the Eleans of 
various crimes, and of this eſpecially, that they had forbid 
them to celebrate the Olympic games, and to ſacrifice in 
the temple of Jupiter. | wah 

In conſequence of this, they ſent a meſſenger to the 
Fleans, commanding them to ſuffer the Lepreatz, and 
other neighbouring cities, to uſe their own laws. To this 
_ meſſage the Eleans anſwered, that as ſoon as they ſaw the 
cities bordering on Sparta free, they alſo would give 
liberty to their allies. But the Lacedzmonians, rouſed by 
this reply, immediately, with their king Agis, invaded 
Elea; and then divinity ſhaking the earth, they were obliged 
to lead their army back, when they had marched as far as 
to Olympia, and the river Alpheus. In the year follow- 
ing, however, Agis depopulated the country of the Eleans, 
and took from thence a great prey. But then Xenias the 
Elean, who was privately the friend of Apis, and publicly 
of the Lacedzmonians, and who was likewiſe hated by the 
people, endeavoured, by the aſſiſtance of the rich, to de- 
liver up the city to the enemy. However, before Agis ar- 
rived with his army, Thraſydrus, who then preſided over 
the common people of the Eleans, having vanquiſhed in 
battle Xenias and his forces, drove them out of the city. 
But Agis after this led back his army, and left Lyſiſtratus 
the Spartan, with a part of his forces, and the Elean 

| | exiles, 
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exiles, that, together with the Lepreatæ, they might injure 
by frequent excurſions the land of the Eleans. | 
At length, in the third year of this war, when the La- 
ctedzmonizns and Agis again prepared to invade Elea, 
Thraſydrus and the Eleans, who were injured by the war 
in'the moſt eminent degree, made a peace, on the following 
conditions: That they, the Eleang, ſhould no longer rule 
over the neighbouring cities: that the walls of their city 
ſhould be demoliſhed z and that the Lacedæmonians ſhould. 
both ſacrifice to Jupiter in Olympia, and contend, if they 
pleaſed, in the Olympic games. After this, Agis made con- 
tinual incurſions into Attica, and fortified a tower in Dece- 


lea againſt the Athenians. But the Athenian fleet being de- 


ſtroyed at Ægoſpotamos, Lyſander the ſon of Ariſtrocratus 
and Agis violated the ſacred league, which had been eſta - 


bliſhed between the Athenians and Lacedæmonians, though 


the Spartans had not given them orders for this purpoſe; 
for they only had made a decree with their allies, reſpect- 
ing the entire deſtruction of the Athenians. And theſe 
were the moſt illuſtrious warlike achievements of Agis. 
But the raſhneſs of Agis, reſpecting his ſon Leotychides, 
was correſpondent to that of Ariſton reſpecting Demara- 
tus; for, in the hearing of the Ephori, he was tempted by 
ſome evil dæmon to fay, that he did not think Leoty- 
chides was his ſon. Of this raſnneſs, however, he after- 
wards repented: for when, in conſequence of a diſeaſe 
with which he was afflicted, he was carried from Arcadia 


to his own habitation, he teſtified to all thoſe that were 


preſent with him in Heræa, that he had no doubt but 
Leotychides was his ſon, and entreated the ſpectators with 
tears to teſtify this to the Lacedæmonians. 


But, 
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- But after the death of Agis, Ageſilaus expelled Leoty- 
chydes from the kingdom, in conſequence of reminding 
the Lacedzmonians of what Agis had ſaid reſpecting 
Leotychides. The Arcadians however from Heræa came 
to Lacedæmon on this occaſion, and teſtified in behalf of 
Leotychides what Agis, when dying, had declared con- 
cerning him. The Delphic oracle, too, ſerved to increaſe 
the diſpute between Ageſilaus and Leotychides. But the 
oracle was to this effect: Sparta beware, though at pre- 
ſent thou doſt greatly glory in thy condition, leſt a lame 
king with ſound legs injure thee: for unleſs thou art cau- 
tious, unexpected and long- continued labours await thee, 
and the deſtructive waves of the mingled flood of war.” 
Leotychides therefore aſſerted, that the oracle referred to 
Ageſilaus, becauſe he was lame in one of his feet. But 
Ageſilaus retorted upon Leotychides, that he was not the 
legitimate offspring of Agis. The Lacedzmonians, how- 
ever, did not refer this diſpute to the oracle, though it was 
in their power to have done ſo; and this, as it appears to 
me, becauſe they followed the advice of Lyſander the ſon 
of Ariſtocritus, who endeavoured by all poſſible means to 
procure the kingdom for Ageſilaus. 


CHAP. IX. 


As ſoon, therefore, as Ageſilaus had obtained the king- 
dom, the Lacedæmonians ſent a fleet into Aſia, for the 
purpoſe of warring on Artaxerxes the ſon of Darius: for 
they knew, from the other chiefs of the city, and particu- 
larly from Lyſander, that in the war againſt the Athe- 
nians they had not obtained money for their fleet from 

Vo. I. S Artaxerxes, 
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Artaxerxes, but from Cyrus. Ageſilaus therefore (for he 
was ordered to paſs with an army into Afia, and was de- 
clared general of the foot) ſent ambaſſadors into Pelopon- 
neſus, for the purpoſe of exciting all the people, except 
the Argives, and all the Greeks beyond the Iſthmus to 
unite with them in the war. The Corinthians therefore, 
though they very much deſired to partake of this expedi- 
tion, yet as the temple of Jupiter, who was called by them 
Olympius, was waſhed away by a ſudden inundation of 
the ſea, they conſidered it as an ill omen, and unwillingly 
remained at home. But the pretext of the Athenians 
for withholding their affiſtance was the other calamities of 
the Peloponneſian war, and particularly the peftilence 
from diſeaſe, through which they were cot off from the 
hopes of their priſtine felicity. 'The true reaſon, however, 
of their remaining quiet, was, becauſe they had underſtood 
by a meſſenger, that Conon the ſon of Timotheus had paid 
a viſit to the king. 

Ariſtomenides too was ſent to the Thebans, becauſe 
he was the grandfather on the mother's fide of Ageſilaus, 
and favourable to the Thebans : for he had been one of 
thoſe judges, who, when the city of the Platzenſes was 
taken, were of opinion that all thoſe that were taken with- 
in it ſhould be lain. The Thebans however, no leſs than 
the Athenians, ſaid, that they were unable to give any 
aſſiſtance. But Ageſilaus collected together at home z 
choſen band of his allies, and at the ſame time having 
built and properly fitted out a fleet, came to Aulis in or- 
der to ſaeriſice to Diana; becauſe Agamemnon, after he 
had propitiated the goddeſs in this place, led his forces. 
againſt Troy. Ageſilaus therefore thought that he was 
the 4 of a much happier city than Agamemnon, and 

8 that, 
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that, in a manner ſimilar to him, he reigned over all Greece. 
He likewiſe was of opinion, that if he could conquer Artas 
xerxes, and obtain the riches of the Perſians, fuch an 
achievement would be much more illuſtrious than the 
ſubverſion of the kingdom of Priam. 

But as he was ſacrificing, the Thebans arrived in arms, 
threw down the entrails, while they were yet burning on 
the altar, and drove him out of the temple. Ageſilaus 
however, though he lamented that he had not finiſhed his 
ſacrifice, paſſed over into Aſia, and firſt of all drove to 
Sardis: for at that time Lydia was the greateſt part of 
Lower Aſia, and Sardis its moſt illuſtrious city, which not 
only excelled the other cities in wealth and power, but 
was the reſidence of the ſatrap of the ſea, in the ſame 
manner as Suſa was of the king. But Ageſilaus engaging 
here with Tiſaphernes, the ſatrap of the places about 
Ionia, conquered, in the plains of Hermus, both the Per- 
ſian horſe and foot, which were ſo numerous that they 
were only ſurpaſſed by that army which Xerxes led 
againſt the Athenians, and Darius againſt the Scythians: 
The Lacedzmonians therefore, admiring the alacrity of 
Ageſilaus in warlike concerns, gave him alſo the command 
of the fleet. Ageſilaus however gave the command of the 
three-oared galleys to Piſander the brother of his wife, as 
he applied himſelf ſolely to the accompliſhment of great 
enterprizes with land forces. Some god, however, envied 
him the accompliſhment of his wiſh ; for as ſoon as Arta- 
Xerxes heard that Ageſilaus had gained ſome battles, and 
that he neglected advantages which, as it were, lay before 
his feet, and continually marched farther on with his ar- 
my z—as ſoon as he heard this, he put Tiſaphernes 
to 1 whom before he had much eſteemed, and ſent 

„ Tithrauſtes 
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Tithrauſtes in his ſtead as ſatrap of the ſea, who wat 
a man of great ſagacity, and one that hated the Lace- 
dzmonians. | 
Tithrauſtes therefore, as ſoon as he arrived at Sardis, 
thought of a method by which he might cauſe the Lace- 
dæmonians to recall their army from Aſia. For he ſent 
Timocratus the Rhodian into Greece with money, that, 
by bribing the principal perſons, he might excite the Gre- 
cians to war on the Lacedæmonians. But thoſe that 
were corrupted by his money, are ſaid to have been, 
among the Argives, Cylon and Sodamas; and of the 
Thebans, Androclides, Iſmenias, and Ampithemis. At 
Athens too, Cephalus and Epicrates partook of his mo- 
ney : and among the Corinthians, ſuch as agreed with 
the Argives; and particularly Polyanthes and Timolaus. 
But the Locrians from Amphiſſa began to carry on the 
war openly : for a controverſy aroſe between them and 
the Phocenſes, concerning the boundaries of their land ; 
and by the advice of the Thebans, and particularly of 
thoſe about Iſmenia, they cut down the corn when it 
was in the height of its vigour, and carried it away, with 
the reſt of the ſpoils. The Phocenſes too, with a band 
of ſoldiers collected in haſte, made excurſions into the 
country of the Locrians, which the Locrians, by joining 
with them the Thebans, revenged ; and in their turn 
laid waſte the Phocenſian lands. And in conſequence. 
of this the Phocenſes, by ſending ambaſſadors to Lace- 
dæmonia, ſharply accuſed the Thebans. But the Spar- 
tans being moved by their expoſtulations, raiſed a war 
againſt the Thebans; and, among other crimes, accuſed 
them of inſolent behaviour towards Ageſilaus, while he 
was ſacrificing in Aulis. | 
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| OF GREECE. 277 
But the Athenians having learnt the intention of the 
Lacedzmonians, ſent ambaſſadors into Sparta, requeſting 
that the affair for which they were accuſed by their ad- 
verſaries might be ſettled by law, and not by arms. The 
Lacedzmonians, however, ſent back the ambaſſadors in a 
rage: and the expedition of the Lacedæmonians which af- 
terwards took place, and the death of Lyſander, we ſhall 
explain, when we relate the tranſactions of Pauſanias. 
And indeed that which is called the Corinthian war, 
and which .continually increaſed, commenced from the 
expedition of the Lacedæmonians into Bœotia. But this 
circumſtance obliged Ageſilaus to withdraw his army 
from Aſia. When, therefore, he had paſſed over with his 
ſhips from Abydos to Seſtus, and through Thrace had 
arrived at Theſſaly, the Theſſalians, on account of their 
friendſhip for the Thebans, endeavoured to ſtop his paſ- 
ſage: and in this conduct too they thought they were 
juſtified, on account of their ancient good-will towards the 
Athenians. Ageſilaus however 'paſſed through Theſlaly, 
by throwing down the Theſlalian horſe ; and afterwards, 
having conquered the Thebans and their allies, made his 
way through the Bœotians. But as ſoon as the Bœotians 
were routed, they fled to the temple of Minerva Itonia : 
and Ageſilaus, though he was wounded in the engage- 
ment, would not by any means act towards the ſuppliants 
in a manner contrary to law. 


CHAP. X. 


N O long after this the Iſthmian games were eſtabliſhed, 
by thoſe that fled on account of their Laconic manners. 
But the Corinthians then kept themſelves quiet within the 


2 city, 
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city, through fear of Ageſilaus. However, when Ageſilaus 


moved his camp, in order to return to Sparta, they celee 
brated the Iſthmian games in conjunction with the Ar- 
gives. But Ageſilaus again returned with his army to 
Corinth; and, on account of the arrival of Hyacinthia, 
ſent the Amyclæenſes home that they might celebrate the 
games to Apollo and Hyacinthus, after the manner of 
their country. This band the Athenians, led by Iphi- 
crates, attacked in their paſſage and flew. But Ageſilaus 
came afterwards to Ætolia, for the purpoſe of aſſiſting the 
Ztolians againſt the Acarnanes, by whom they were op- 
preſſed in battle. And indeed he compelled the Acar- | 
nanes to diſſolve the war, at a time when they wanted 
but little of taking Calydon and other Ætolian towns. 

But ſome time after this he ſailed to Egypt, for the pur- 
poſe of purſuing with his arms thoſe that had revolted from 
the king; in which place he is ſaid to*have performed 
many illuſtrious actions: and as he was now advanced in 
years, he died in the courſe of this expedition. But the 
Lacedzmonians carried his dead body into his native coun- 
try, and buried it with the higheſt honours. 

But afterwards, Archidamus the fon of Ageſilaus reign- 
ing, the Phocenſes plundered the temple of Apollo at 
Delphos; and the Phocenſes, in carrying on the war againſt 
the Thebans, were aſſiſted by mercenary troops. For the 
Lacedzmonians and Athenians ſent them aſſiſtance by a 
public decree; the latter, indeed, in conſequence of recol- 
lecting their ancient kindneſs towards them; but the La- 
cedzmonians, under a pretext of friendſhip, but in reality, 
as it appears to me, through hatred of the Thebans. But 
Theopompus, the ſon of Damaſiſtratus, writes, that Ar- 


chidamus engaged in this war; and that, in conſequence of 
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OF GREECE. 279 
Denicha his wife being corrupted by gifts, he was render- 
ed more diſpoſed to give them aſſiſtance. However, for 
my own part, I never can praiſe any one who receives ſa- 
cred money, or aſſiſts thoſe by whom the moſt illuſtrious 
oracle on the earth was deſtroyed. This indeed deſerves 
to be praiſed in Archidamus, that when the Phocenſes 
intended to have cut off all the Delphian youth, to have 
led away to ſlavery the women and children, and to have 
entirely ſubverted the city, he prevented the execution of 
their deſign. 1215 

Afterwards too he paſſed over into Italy, and aſſiſted 
the Tarentines in warring on their neighbouring Bar- 
barians, in which war he loſt his life: and his dead body 
remained unburied, through the anger of Apollo, whoſe 
indignation he had incurred. But Agis, the eldeſt ſon of 
this Archidamus, fell fighting againſt Antipater king of 
Macedonia; and a younger ſon, Eudamidas, reigned over 
the Lacedzmonians, when they were at peace. 'The par- 
ticulars however of Agis, the ſon of Eudamidas, and of 
Eudamidas the ſon of Agis, I have already related in my 
account of the Sicyonian affairs. 

* gut on deſcending from Hermæ there is a place 
full of oaks, which is called Scztitas or the dark. This 
name, however, does not originate from the nearneſs of the 
trees to each other, and the darkneſs produced by this 
means, but from Jupiter, who is ſurnamed Scotitas, and 
whoſe temple, on the left hand, is diſtant from the road 
about ten ſtadia. After you have proceeded in this road 
a little farther, you will likewiſe ſee, on the left hand, a 
ſtatue and trophy of Hercules ; which laſt is ſaid to 
have been raiſed by him when he flew Hippocoon and his 
ſons. But the third turning from the ſtraight road leads, 
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on the right hand, to Caryz and the temple of Diana; 
for the region Caryz is ſacred to Diana and the Nymphs. 


And the ſtatue of Diana Caryatis ſtands in the open air; 


in which place the Lacedæmonian virgins celebrate a 


feſtival every year, and dance after the manner of their 
country. 9 


But on returning into the public road, you will perceive 


the ruins of Selaſia. And this place, as we have before 
related, was enſlaved by the Achaians, when they van- 


quiſhed the Lacedzmonians and their king Cleomenes 
the ſon of Leonidas. But in Thornax (which in pro- 
ceeding along this road you will arrive at) there is a ſta- 
tue of Pythian Apollo, which is made in the ſame man- 
ner as that in Amyclæ; and which, in an account of that 
place, I ſhall deſcribe. Among the Lacedzmonians, how- 
ever, there is an Apollo Amyclzus, which is much more 
illuſtrious, becauſe all the gold which Crœſus king of the 
Lydians ſent to this Pythian Apollo, was employed by 
them for the purpoſe of adornipg the ſtatue of Apollo in 
Amyclæ. 


CHAP. Ei. 


ArTER leaving Thornax, the city preſents itſelf to 


your view, which was at firſt called Sparta, and in proceſs - 


of time Lacedemon. But as I profeſſed, in my Attics, 
that I ſhould not deſcribe every particular, but only ſuch 


as appeared to me moſt worthy of relation, I now make 


the ſame declaration, previous to my deſcription of the 
Spartan affairs; for it was my intention from the begin- 


ning, to ſelect out of many things reported by the vulgar, 


ſuch 
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ſuch as appeared to me moſt worthy of narration; and 
as this intention is certainly a good one, there can be no 
reaſon why it ſhould be neglected. Among the Lacedæ- 
monians, then, who inhabit Sparta, there is in the firſt 
place a forum, which deſerves to be inſpected, and a place 
of conſultation, in which the Elders aſſemble, together 
with the Ephori, the Nomophilaces, or guardians of the law, 
and thoſe that are called the Bidiai. And the Elders, in- 
deed, are the perſons that principally aſſiſt the Lacedæ- 
monians in the affairs of government: but the Fphori and 
Bidiæi, each of which orders conſiſts of five perſons, pre- 
ſide over the games called Plataniſta, and other conteſts 
of the Spartan youth. The Ephori likewiſe take care of 
more ſerious concerns, and chooſe out of their number 
an Eponymus ; juſt as at Athens, among thoſe that are 
called the nine, one of them is the Archon Eponymus. 

But that which is the moſt illuſtrious of all the works 
in the forum, is the porch which they call Perſica, be- 
cauſe it was raiſed from the ſpoils of the Medes; and 
in courſe of time arrived at its preſent magnitude and 
ornament. On the pillars of this porch, there are ſtatues 
of ſeveral Perſian commanders; and among theſe there is 
a ſtatue of Mardonius the ſon of Gobryas, which is made 
of white ſtone. There is a ſtatue too, in the ſame place, 
of Artemiſia, the daughter of Lydamis, queen of Halicar- 
naſſus. They report that ſhe voluntarily aſſiſted Xerxes 
againſt the Greeks, , and behaved very valiantly in a 
naval engagement at Salamis. In the fame forum too 
there are two temples, one of which was dedicated by Cæ- 
far, viz. by him who was the firſt that deſired to eſtabliſh 
a monarchy among the Romans, and who firſt founded 
their preſent form of government; but the other was de- 
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dicated by his ſon Auguſtus, who gave greater ſtability to 
the government, and cauſed it to arrive at a greater de- 
gree of dignity and power than it obtained under the 
reign of his father. But, indeed, the name of Auguſtus 
Hgnifies, in the Greek tongue, venerable. | 

But near the altar of Auguſtus there is a brazen image 
of Agias, who, they report, propheſied to Lyſander, that 
he ſhould take all the Athenian fleet, at the river Ægos, 
except ten three-oared galleys, which would withdraw 
themſelves to Cyprus; but that the Lacedæmonians would 
take the reſt, and the men with which they were filled. 
This Agias was the ſon of Agelochus, and the grandſon | 
of Tiſamenus: and Tiſamenus, who was an Elean and of 
the family of the Iamidæ, was told by an oracle, that 
he ſhould be victor in five illuſtrious conteſts. But when 
he was vanquiſhed in the quinquertium, at the Olympic 
games, (for he was firſt of all victorious in two, having 
vanquiſhed Andrius Hieronymus in the courſe, and in 
leaping, though he yeilded the victory to him in wreſt- 
ling), he then at length underſtood the meaning of the 
oracle, viz. that the god promiſed him the victory in five 
warlike conteſts. But the Lacedzmonians, who were 
not ignorant of what had been promiſed to Tiſamenus 
by the oracle, perſuaded him to migrate from Elis to 


Sparta, and aſſiſt the Lacedæmonians in common by his 


prophecies : and Tiſamenus, after he had complied with 
their requelt, obtained in five battles the victory for the 

Spartans. | 
But the firſt engagement, in which he was viQtorious, 
was at Platza againſt the Perſians ; the ſecond, at Tegea, 
when the Lacedzmonians fought againſt the Tegeatz and 
Argives; and the third at Dipæa, when all the Arcadi- 
N ans, 
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ans, except the Mantineans, oppoſed the Lacedæmonians. 
But the Dipæenſes compoſe a ſmall city of Arcadians 
in Mznalia. The fourth victory which he gained was 
over thoſe Hilotæ, who, aſter the earthquake, cauſed the 
inhabitants of Ithome to revolt from the Hilotes. All the 
Hilotæ, however, did not revolt, but only the Meſſenici, 
wno ſeparated themſelves from the ancient Hilotes. But 
I ſhall ſhortly explain the particulars pertaining to this 
affair. Then indeed the Lacedæmonians, by making a 
league with thoſe that revolted, ſuffered them to depart, 
being perſuaded to act in this manner by Tiſamenus, and 

the oracle at Delphos. And laſtly, Tiſamenus predicted 
the fifth victory, when the Lacedæmonians fought with 
the Argives and Athenians at Tanagra. And ſuch 
are the particulars which I have heard reſpecting Ti- 
ſamenus. | | 

But in the forum of the Spartans there are ſtatues of 
Pythian Apollo, of Diana, and Latona: and all this place 
is called Chorus, becauſe in the Gymnopzdiz (a feſtival 
which, if any, they celebrate with great pomp) the young 
men dance in honour of Apollo. Not far too from hence 
there is a temple of Earth, and of Agorzan Jupiter; and, 
beſides theſe, of Minerva Agorza, and of Neptune, whom 
they call Aſphalius. There is alſo a temple of Apollo, 
and of Juno, and a ſtatue of the Spartan people, of a 
prodigious magnitude. Among the Lacedzmonians too 
there is a temple of the Fates, and near it a ſepulchre 
of Oreſtes the ſon of Agamemnon : for the bones of 
Oreſtes, being brought hither from Tegea, were buried 
in this place, by the command of the oracle. But near 
the ſepulchre of Oreſtes, there is an image of Polydorus 


the ſon of Algamencs, who was honoured by the Lace- 
dæmonians 
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dæmonians above all their kings, and this to ſo great a de- 
gree, that the Spartan governors uſe the image of Poly- 
dorus for a public ſeal. There are here too a ſtatue of 
Mercury Forenſis, carrying a young Bacchus, and archives 
which they call Ephorea. In theſe, there is a monument 
of the Cretan Epimenides, and of Aphareus the ſon of Pe- 
rieres. I am however of opinion, that what the Lacedæ- 
monians relate of Epimenides, is more probable than the 
account given of him by the Argives. But where the 
temple of the Fates is ſituated, there the Phitidia are con- 
tained, among the Lacedzmonians, together with hoſpi- 
table Jupiter, and hoſpitable Minerva. 


II. 


ON departing from the forum, along the road which is 
called Aphetz, you will arrive at that place which is de- 
nominated Booneta. But my narration requires, that 1 
ſhould firſt explain why this road came to be ſo called. 
They ſay, then, that Icarius the father of Penelope, propo- 
ſed to the ſuitors the conteſt of the courſe. And that 
Ulyſſes indeed was victor, muſt be obvious to every one: 
but they report that this race was ran in the Aphetzan 
road. It appears to me, indeed, that Icarius inſtituted 
this conteſt in imitation of Danaus : for Danaus, when he 


could not find any one diſpoſed to marry his daughters, 


on account of their being polluted with parricide, declar- 
ed, that he did not require a marriage portion, but would 
leave his daughters free to marry the men that appeared 
moſt beautiful in their eyes. This proclamation collected 


à few ſuitors, and the conteſt of the race being propoſed 
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to them, he that outran all the reſt was to have the firſt 
choice, and take her whom he moſt approved ; he that 
was next in order was to have the ſecond choice, and ſo 
on to the laſt: and thoſe that had no-ſuitors, were ordered 
to wait till new ones came to the courſe. 

But on this road, as I have already obſerved, the Lace- 
dæmonians have a place which they call Booneta. This 
was once the houſe of king Polydorus ; and, after his 
death, was bought of his wife for certain oxen : for at 
that time there was not any coin either of filver or gold, 
but, according to ancient cuſtom, they mutually gave and 
received for what they wanted, oxen, flaves, and rude 
ſilver and gold. Indeed, even at preſent, thoſe that ſail 
to the Indies report, that Indian rewards are given for the 
Grecian commodities which are carried thither, but that 
the inhabitants are unacquainted with money, though 
their country abounds with gold and braſs. But beyond 
the palace of the Bidizz there is a temple of Minerva, 
in which Ulyſſes is ſaid to have dedicated a ſtatue, and 
to have called it Celeuthea, in conſequence of having van» 
quiſhed the ſuitors of Penelope in the courſe. 'There are 
three temples too of Minerva Celeuthea in different places. 
But on proceeding from hence, about the Aphetæan road, 
there are ſeveral heroic monuments; one of Iops, who 
appears to have lived about the time of Lelex or Myles; 
another of Amphiaraus the fon of Oiclees, and which, 
they think, was conſtructed by the children of Tynda- 
rus to Amphiaraus, as to their couſin; and a third of 
Lelex. 

Not far too from theſe there is a temple of Neptune 
Tznarius, and which they call Tænarium. And near 
this there is a ſtatue of Minerva, which they report was 

dedicated 
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dedicated by thoſe that brought a colony into Italy and 
Tarentum. But the place which they call Hellenium, 
was, according to ſome, ſo denominated, becauſe, at the 
time when Xerxes paſſed over into Europe, the Grecian 
cities, that took up arms againſt him, conſulted. here 
about the moſt effectual means of oppoſing him; but, ac- 
cording to others, it received its name from thoſe lead- 
ers that followed Menelaus to Troy, conſulting in this 
place how they ſhould fail to Troy, and puniſh Paris for 
the rape of Helen. But near the Hellenium, they, exhibit 
the monument of Talthybius. The Ægienſes too, among 
the Achaians, exhibit a monument in the forum, which 
they ſay is the ſepulchre of Talthybius. And this Tal- 
thybius, indeed, evinced his anger againſt the Lacedæ- 
monians, on account of the flaughter of the ambaſſadors 
of Darius, who came to requeſt earth and water; but 
- againſt the Athenians, by ſeizing on the houſe of Mil- 
tiades the ſon of Cimon, becauſe he was the means of the 
Athenians putting to death the ambaſſadors that came 
into Attica. 

Among the Lacedzmonians, too, there is an altar of 
Apollo Acritas, and a temple of Earth, which is called 
Gaſeptum. But Apollo Maleatas is raiſed above this. 
But about the end of the road Aphetæ, and very near 
the walls, there is a temple of Dictynna, and royal ſepul- 
chres of thoſe that are called the Eurypontidæ. Near 
the Hellenium, too, there is a temple of Arſinoe, the 
daughter of Leucippus, and the ſiſter of the wives of 
Caſtor and Pollux. But in that part which they call 2h 
Fortifications, there is a temple of Diana: and proceed- 
ing a little farther, you will ſee a ſepulchre which was 
raiſed for thoſe prophets who came from Elis, and are 

| called 
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called Iamidæ. There is alſo a temple of Maro and Al- 
pheus, whoſe military virtue, in the battle at the Thermo- 
pylæ, ſhone the moſt conſpicuous of all, after Leonidas. 
But the temple of Jupiter Tropæus was raiſed by the Do- 
rienſes, when they vanquiſhed in battle as well the other 
Achaians, who then poſſeſſed the Laconic land, as the 
Amyelæenſes themſelves. 

But the temple of the Great Mother ; is reverenced by 
the Spartans in a moſt eminent degree. And after this, 
there are heroic monuments of Hippolytus, Theſeus, and 
Aulon the Arcadian, the ſon of Tleſimenes. This Tleſi- 
menes according to ſome was the brother, but according 
to others the ſon of Parthenopzus, the ſon of Melanion. 
But there is another paſſage from the forum, about which 
there 1s a building called Scias, in which afſemblies are 
held even at preſent. This building is ſaid to have been 
the work of Theodorus the Samian, who firſt diſcovered 
the method of caſting iron, and making images from it. 
In the ſame place too the Lacedzmonians ſuſpended the 
harp of Timotheus the Mileſian, wlrom they accuſed, be- 
cauſe in the modulation of the harp he added four chords 
to the ſeven ſtrings of the ancients. But near the building 
Scias there is a round edifice, in which there are ſtatues 
of Jupiter and Venus, each of which 1s called Olympian. 
They report, that Epimenides raiſed this building, and do 
not aſſent to what the Argives relate concerning him: 
for they ſay, that the Argives never warred on the Gnoſ- 
ſians. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


NxAR this edifice there is a ſepulchre of SE the, 
fon of Amycla. There is alſo a monument of Caſtor, and 
together with it a temple: for they report, that in the 
fortieth year after the battle againſt Idas and Lynceus, 
the ſons of Tyndareus were conſidered as gods, and not 
before this period. Near Scias too the tomb of Idas and 
Lynceus is exhibited. It is more probable, however, that 
they were buried at Mcſſenia, and not in this place. But 
the calamities of the Meſſenians, and the length of time 
in which they were exiled beyond Peloponneſus, cauſed 
many monuments of antiquity to be unknown to them 
on their return; and in conſequence of this ignorance of 
theirs, this particular reſpecting the tomb of Idas and 
Lynceus muſt be dubious to every one. Oppoſite too to 
the temple of Olympian Venus, there 1s a temple of Pro- 
ſerpine the Saviour, which they report was raiſed by the 
Thracian Orpheus; but according to others it was built 
by Abaris, who came from the Hyperborei. But Carneus, 
whom they call the domeſtic, was honoured in Sparta be- 
fore the children of Hercules returned from baniſhment : 
and a ſmall temple was raiſed to him in the houfe of the 
"prophet Crius, who was the ſon of Theocles. For when 
the ſpies of the Dorienſes met with the daughter of this 
Crius as ſhe went to draw water, they entered into diſ- 
courſe with her, and afterwards coming to Sarees learnt. 

from him the means of taking Sparta. 
The veneration, indeed, which the Dorienſes pay to 
Carneus Apollo, originated from Carnus, whoſe country 
was 
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was Acarnania, and who acquired the art of divination 
from Apollo. For when Hippotes the ſon of Phylas flew 
this Carnus, Apollo, enraged at the deed, made the camp 
of the Dorienſes feel the effects of his anger; and 
Hippotes flying on account of this murder, the Dorienſes 
eſtabliſhed propitiatory rites, in order to appeaſe the Acar- 
nanian prophet. But, indeed, this Carnus Apollo is not 
with the Lacedzmonians that Carnus who is called /e 
domeſtic ; for this laſt, as I have before obſerved, was wor- 
ſhipped in the houſe of the prophet Crius, while the 
Achaians poſſeſſed Sparta, Praxilla too relates, in her 
verſes, that Carneus was the ſon of Europa, but that he 
was educated by Apollo and Latona. There is alſo another 
report concerning him, as follows: In the Trojan mount 
Ida, cornel trees were cut down in the grove of Apollo, 
in order to conſtruct the wooden horſe; but the parties 
concerned, finding that by this action they had incurred 
the anger of the god, appeaſed him by ſacrifices, and called 
him Carneus, by tranſpoſing, after the ancient manner, the 
letter v. | . | 

But not far from the temple of Carnus Apollo there is 
a ſtatue, which is called the ſtatue of Aphetæus: and 
they report, that in this place the beginning of the courſe 
commenced to the ſuitors of Penelope. There is a cer- 
tain place too. which contains porches of a ſquare figure, 
and where, in ancient times, old goods were ſold. Near 
this there is an altar of Jupiter Ambulius, and of Minerva 
Ambulia, and, beſides theſe, of the Dioſcuri, under the ap- 
pellation of the Ambulii. But oppoſite to this place you 
vill ſee that which is called Colona, or @ Hill, and a tem- 
ple of Bacchus Colonata. Near this too there is a grove 
ſacred to that hero, who, they report, conducted Bacchus 
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to Sparta. The Dionyſiades and the Leucippides facri- 
fice to this hero, before they ſacrifice to the god: and 
they propoſe the conteſt of the courſe to eleven other wo- 
men, whom they alſo call Dionyſiades, in conſequence of 
an injunction given them to this purpoſe by the Delphic 
oracle. | | 

But not far from the temple of Bacchus there is a tem- 
ple of Jupiter Eunanemus; and on the right hand of this 
there is an heroic- monument of Pleuron. The ſons of 
Tyndareus, on the mother's fide, defcended from this 
Pleuron : ſor Areus in his verſes ſays, that Theſtius was 
the father of Leda, and the fon of Agenor who was the 
ſon of Pleuron. Not far from this monument there is a 
hill, on the top of which there is a temple of Argive Juno. 
They report, that this temple was dedicated by Eurydice, 
the daughter of Lacedæmon, and the wife of Acriſius the 
ſon of Abas. But the temple of Juno Hyperchiria was 
raiſed in conſequence of an oracle, when the river Eurotas 
waſhed away much of the land : and they call the ancient 
wooden ſtatue within the temple, the ſtatue of Venus 
Juno. It is uſual with mothers to ſacrifice to this ſtatue 
for the nuptials of their daughters. In the road, on the 
right hand of this hill, there is an image of Hetoemocles, 
who (and this was likewiſe the cafe with his father Hip- 
poſthenes) was declared victor at the wreſtling in the 
Olympic games : and this happened to both eleven times; 
but the father ſurpaſſed the ſon by one victory. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP: XIV. 


Ox proceeding from the forum towards the weſt, you 
will ſee an empty ſepulchre of Braſidas the ſon of Tellis : 
and not far from this tomb there is a theatre of white 
ſtone, which deſerves to be inſpected. Oppoſite to this 
theatre there is a ſepulchre of Pauſanias; who was the 
general of the Platzenſes, and another ſepulchre of Leo- 
nidas Every year orations are delivered in praiſe of theſe 
two; and games are celebrated, in which none but Spartans 
are allowed to contend. And the bones, indeed, of Leonidas 
were brought from the Thermopylæ forty years after his 
death, and buried in this place. A pillar too is erected 
here, in which the paternal names are inſcribed of thoſe 
that ſuſtained the attack of the Medes at the Thermo- 
pylæ. There is a place too in Sparta, which is called 
Theomelidz; and in this part of the city the tombs of 
the kings called Agidæ are contained; and near this you 
may perceive that which is called the diſputing place of the 

Crotani. But the Crotani are portions of the Pitanati. 
Not far from this place of diſputation there is 4 
temple of &Æſculapius, which is called Enapadon ; and on 
proceeding from hence you will perceive the ſepulchre of 
Tænarus, from whom, as they report, the promontory, 
which raiſes itſelf in the ſea; was denominated; The 
temples of the gods, which this place contains, are, that 
of Neptune Hippocurius, and of Diana ZEginza. But 
on returning back to Leſche, you will ſee the temple of 
Diana Ifora, whom they likewiſe denominate Limnæa. 
This 488 is not indeed Diana, but the Britomartis of 
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the Cretans, who is mentioned by me, in my deſcriptiort 
of the affairs of the AÆginetæ. But very near the monu- 
ments of the kings called Agidæ, you will perceive a pil- 
lar, in which the victories of a Lacedzmonian, called An- 
chionis, in the courſe are inſcribed ; as well other, as his 
Olympic victories, which are ſeven, viz. four in the ſta- 
dium, and the reſt in the repeated courſe. He was not, 
however, victorious in the courſe with the ſhield, in 
which he engaged when the games were nearly finiſhed. 
They report too that this Anchionis partook of the mili- 
tary expedition of Battus Theræus, that he brought a co- 
lony to Cyrene, and, in conjunction with Battus, expelled 
the people that dwelt about Lybia. 

But they report that the temple of Thetis was raiſed on 
the following account: When they warredon the Meſſenians 
on account of their revolt, their king Anaxandrus invading 
Meſſenia enſlaved many of the women, and among theſe 
Cleo, who was the prieſteſs of Thetis. Leandris the wife 
of Anaxandrus, defired him to give her this Cleo; and 
finding that ſhe poſſeſſed the wooden ſtatue of Thetis, de- 
dicated a temple to the goddeſs, in conſequence of a viſion 
in a dream. But they preſerve this image of Thetis, in an 
arcane receſs ; and aſſert, that the religious inſtitutions re- 
fpecting terręſtial Ceres were delivered to them by Or- 
pheus. It appears to me, however, that Ceres came to be 
conſidered as ferręſtial by the Lacedzmonians, in conſe- 
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quence of the temple in Hermione. Among the Spartans 


too there is a very recent temple of Serapis, and a temple 
of Jupiter Olympius. They have likewiſe a place which 
they call Dromus, and which, even at preſent, is aſſign- 
ed to yqung men for the purpoſe of exerciſing themſelves 
in the courſe. | 
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On proceeding to this place from the tombs of the 
Agidæ, you will perceive, on the left hand, the monu- 
ment of Eumedes. This Eumedes was the ſon of Hippo- 
coon. Here too there is an ancient ſtatue of Hercules, 
to which the Sphærii ſacrifice ; for ſo thoſe perſons are 
called by the Spartans, who from youths are juſt ſtarting 
into manhood. But there are Gymnaſia in the Dromus, 
one of which was dedicated by the Spartan Eurycles. 
And beyond the Dromus, and near the ſtatue of Her- 
cules, there is a houſe which at preſent belongs to a pri- 
vate perſon, but was formerly. the property of Menelaus. 
But on leaving the Dromus you will ſee the temples. of 
the Dioſcuri, of the Graces, Lucina, Apollo Carneus, and 
Diana Hegemache, or the leader of battles. On the right 
hand too of the Dromus there is a temple of Agnitas, 
which is an appellation of Aſculapius, becauſe the ſtatue 
of the god is made of agnus or the willow-tree, which 
is ſimilar to the rhamnus or white bramble. : | 

But not far from the temple of Æſculapius there is a 
trophy, which they ſay was raiſed by Pollux, for the vice 
tory which he obtained over Lynceus: and this very cir- 
cumſtance evinces to me, that the children of Aphareus 
were not buried in Sparta. But near the beginning of the 
Dromus, the Dioſcuri Apheterit are to be ſeen and at 
a little diſtance from hence, the heroic monument of Al- 
con preſents itſelf to the view. This Alcon is ſaid to 
have been the ſon of Hippocoon. Near the temple of 
Alcon too there is a temple of Neptune, which they call 
Domatite ; and the place in which it ſtands 1s called Pla- 
taniſtus, from the trees with which it abounds; for it is 
ſurrounded with lofty and thickſet plane-trees. But the 
place in which the young men contend with each other 
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is circularly inveſted by the Euripus, in the ſame manner 
as an iſland by the ſea; and the paſſage to it is over bridges. 
On one fide of theſe bridges there is a ſtatue of Her- 
cules, and, on the other, of Lycurgus. Indeed Lycurgus | 
eſtabliſhed laws, both for other concerns of the polity, and 
for the conteſts of the youth; who alſo perform other 


| particulars, agreeable to ancient inſtitutions, and ſacrifice 


in the Ephebeum prior to their conteſt. 
But the Ephebeum 1s beyond the city, not far from 
Therapne ; and in this place, each band of young men 


facrifices a canine whelp to Enyalian Mars, as they are of 


opinion that the ſtrongeſt and braveſt of tame animals 
ought to be ſacrificed to the ſtrongeſt of gods. I do 
not, however, know of any other Greeks who facrifice 
canine whelps, except the Colophonians. For the Co- 
jophonians ſacrifice a black whelp to Enodian Hecate 
and both the Colophonians and Lacedzmonian youth 
eftabliſh nocturnal ſacrifices. In this ſacrifice, too, the 
Spartan youth cauſe two tame boars to fight with each 
other: and it ſo happens, for the moſt part, that the band 
to which the victorious boar belongs, bears away the 
you in the Plataniſtus. And ſuch are their tranſactions 
in the Ephebeum. But on the following day, and before 


noon, the boys paſs over the bridges into that place 


which, we have ſaid, is ſurrounded with the Euripus; 
and in the night preceding this day, the road which 
each party is to take is determined by lots. But theſe 
young men attack each other with their hands, and kick 
with their heels: they likewiſe bite and tear out each 
others eyes. And in this manner one youth fights another; 
but, beſides this, they make violent attacks in collected 
bodies, and one party puſhes the other into the water, 
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CHAP. XV. 


NAR the Platanetus too there is an heroic monu- 
ment of Cyniſca the daughter of king Archidamus, who 
was the firſt woman that applied herſelf to the care of 
horſes, and that bore away the palm of victory in the cha- 
riot-races at the Olympic games. But behind the porch 
which is raiſed near the Platanetus, there are heroic mo- 
numents of Alcimus and Enarzphorus ; and at no great 
diſtance from hence there is an heroic monument of Dor- 
ceus, and above this of Sebrus. Theſe are ſaid to have 
been the ſons of Hippocoon. But a fountain, which is 
near the monument of Dorceus, is called from him 
Dorcea ; and from Sebrius, the place is called Sebrium. 
On the right hand too of the monument of Sebrius there 
is a ſepulchre of Alcman, who in compoſing ſongs was 
not diſcouraged by the Laconic dialect, which affords 
very little ſweetneſs to the ear. There are likewiſe in 
this place the temples of Helen and Hercules; the former 
near the tomb of Alcman, and the latter very near the 
walls. In this laſt too there is an armed ſtatue of Her- 
cules ; and the figure of the ftatue is ſaid to have ariſen - 
from the conteſt of Hercules with Hippocoon and his ſons, 
They likewiſe report, that the hatred of Hercules ori- 
ginated in the houſe of Hippocoon; becauſe when Her- 
cules, after the death of Iphitus, came to Sparta in order 
to be purified from the ſlaughter, the Spartans did not 
think proper to gratify his requeſt. The following cir- 
cumſtance, too, gave riſe to the war: CEonus, who was the. 
couſin of Hercules (for he was the ſon of Licymnius the 
brother of Alcmene), when he was a young man, came. 
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with Hercules to Sparta; and as he was walking about 
and ſurveying the city, came by accident to the houſe of 
Hippocoon. But here, a dog, the guardian of the houſe, 
flew-upon him, and Conus taking up a ſtone, hurled it 


at the dog; upon which the ſons of Hippocoon ſwiftly 


purſued CEonus, and flew him with their ſtaffs. This 
affair, however, violently enraged Hercules againſt Hip- 


pocoon and his ſons; and giving way to his anger, he at- 


tacked them with arms, but receiving a wound in the en- 
gagement, privately withdrew himſelf : but afterwards, 


having collected a body of forces, he revenged the murder 


of CZonus, by the death of Hippocoon and his ſons. And 


the ſepulchre of CEonus is to be ſeen near the temple of 


Hercules. 

But on proceeding from the Dromus towards the eaſt, 
there is a road on the right hand, and in it a temple of 
Minerva Axiopœna. This temple was, they report, dedi- 
cated by Hercules, when he took juſt vengeance on Hip- 
pocoon and his ſons for their former behaviour: but it 


was fo called, becauſe the ancients denominated vengeance, 
pena or puniſhment. There is alſo another temple of Mi- 


nerva in a road which, when you leave the Dromus, is on 
the left hand. This temple, as they report, was dedicated by 


Theras the ſon of Auteſion, the grandſon of Tiſamenus, 


and the great-grandſon of Therſander, when he brought 
a colony into that iſland, which is now from him called 
Thera, but was formerly denominated Calliſte. Near 
this, is the temple of Hippoſthenes, who in wreſtling was 
often victorious. But they religiouſly venerate Hippoſ- 
henes, in conſequence of an oracle, which admoniſhed 
them, that by this means they would pay divine honours 
to Neptune. 


Oppoſite, 
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Oppoſite, too, to this temple, there is an ancient ſtatue 
of Enyalius in fetters. And this ſtatue was fabricated by 
the Lacedæmonians, with the ſame deſign as the Victory 
without wings of the Athenians : for the former preſume 
that Enyalius will never depart from them, as he is confined 
in fetters ; and the latter, that Victory will always remain 2 
with them, as ſhe is without wings. In Sparta too there 
is a place of diſputation, which they call various ; and 
near it there are heroic monuments of Cadmus the ſon of 

Agenor, of the poſterity of Oiolycus the ſon of Theras, 
and of /Egeus the ſon of Oiolycus. Mæſis, Lzas and 
Europas are ſaid to have made theſe monuments ; and 
theſe perſons are reported to have been the ſons of Hy- 
ræus, and the grandſons of Zgeus. They are likewiſe 
faid to have made the heroic monument of Amphilochus, 
becauſe the mother of Tiſamenus, who was their great- 

. grandfather's grandfather, was Demonaſſa the ſiſter of 
Amphilocus. But the Lacedzmonians alone of all the 
Greeks worſhip Juno, under the appellation of CEgopha- 
gus, and ſacrifice ſhe-ggats to the goddeſs. They report 
indeed that Hercules eſtabliſhed this temple, and firſt ſa- 
crificed ſhe-goats ; becauſe, when he fought againſt Hip- 
pocoon and his ſons, he ſuffered no impediment from 
Juno, though in other conteſts the goddeſs always ap- 
peared to oppoſe him. They add, that he ſacrificed ſhe- 
goats, becauſe he was deſtitute of victims of another 

ind. ; 

But not far from the rheatre there is a temple of Natal 
Neptune, and heroic monuments of Cleodzus the ſon of 
Hyllus, and of Ebalus. And with reſpect to the tem- 
ple of Æſculapius, the moſt noble in the dominions of the 
Lacedzmonians is that at Booneta, But on the left hand 
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of this temple there is an heroic monument of Teleclus, 
of which I ſhall hereafter make mention in my deſcription 
of the Meſſenian affairs. At a little diſtance from 
hence there is a hill of no great magnitude, and on it an 
ancient temple and a wooden ſtatue of an armed Venus. 
This temple alone, of all I have ever ſeen, has another 
building raiſed upon it, and this is the temple of Morpbo, 
which is an appellation of Venus. 'The goddels 1s repre- 
ſented ſitting, veiled, and with bonds about her feet. They 
report, that Tyndareus added theſe bonds, in order to re- 
preſent the ſtability which women ought to poſſeſs towards 
their huſbands. For I dannot by any means admit the 
report, which ſays that Tyndareus puniſhed the goddeſs 


with chains, becauſe he conſidered the diſgrace of his 


daughters as ariſing from Venus; as it would be per- 
fectly fooliſh to expect to be revenged on the goddeſs, 
by making an image of cedar, and calling it by the name 
of Venus. 


CH AP. XVI. 


N EAR this is the temple of Hilaira and Phcebe, who, 
according to the author of the Cyprian verſes, were the 
daughters of Apollo. Their prieſteſſes are virgins, and are 
called Leucippides, as well as the goddeſſes. And one of 
the ſtatues, indeed, was adorned by one of the Leucippides, 
who miniſtred to the goddeſſes in their ſacred rites, with 
a new face inſtead of the old one, and this in 2 manner 
correſpondent to the artifice with which ſtatues are 
uſually made at preſent ; but ſhe was deterred by a dream 
from acting in the ſame manner by the other. An egg 
depends from the roof of this temple, bound with fillers ; 
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and they report, that this is the egg which Leda brought 


forth. The women every year weave a garment for that 
Apollo which is at Amyclz, and call the place in which 
they weave it Chiton. Near this temple there is a houſe, 
which at firſt, as they report, was inhabited by the ſons 
Tyndarus; but in after times it was poſſeſſed by the 
Spartan Phormio. The Dioſcuri once came to this houſe 
in the habits of ſtrangers, and feigning that they came 
from Cyrene, begged that they might be received here as 
gueſts, and requeſted that apartment with which they 
were moſt pleaſed when they dwelt among men. But 
Phormio told them, that all the other parts of his houſe 
were at their ſervice, but that the apartment they de- 
fired was occupied by his daughter, who was a virgin. 
On the following day, however, both the virgin and all 
her attendants diſappeared ; but the ſtatues of the Dioſ- 
curi were found in this apartment, together with a table, 
and upon it the fruit called maſter-wort, And ſuch are 
the reports about this houſe. 

But as you proceed from the Chiton towards the gates 
there is an heroic monument of Chilon, who was conſi- 
dered as a wiſe man, and of an Athenian hero, who was 
one of thoſe that, with Dorieus the ſon of Anaxandridas, 
paſſed over with a fleet into Sicily, and there eſtabliſhed 
a colony. But the reaſon of his bringing a colony 
hither, was, becauſe the Erycinian land was thought 
to belong to the poſterity of Hercules, and not to the 
Barbarians by whom it was poſſeſſed. For they report, 
that Hercules wreſtled with Eryx on theſe conditions, 
that if he was victor, the country poſſeſſed by Eryx ſhould 
be his; but that if he was vanquiſhed, he ſhould give to 
Eryx the oxen of Geryon: for at that time Hercules 
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drove theſe before him; and when they ſwam over to 
Sicily, he alſo paſſed over in the cup of the ſun, that he 
might find them. But the benevolence of the gods to- 
wards Hercules was much greater than that which they 
afterwards exhibited to Dorieus the ſon of Anaxandridas : 
for Hercules flew Eryx, but Dorieus and all his army 
were nearly cut off by the Egeftani. 

The Lacedzmonians too have raiſed a temple to Ly- 
curgus their legiſlator, as to a god: and behind this 
temple there is a tomb of Eucoſmus the ſon of Lycurgus, 
and near it an altar of Lathria and Anaxandra. Theſe 
filters were twins, and were married to the ſons of Ariſto- 
demus, who were alſo twins. But they were the daughters 
of Therſander, who was the ſon of Agamididas, king of 
the Cleeſtonzx, but the great grandſon of Cteſippus the 
fon of Hercules. Oppoſite to this temple there is a mo- 
nument of Theopompus the ſon of Nicander, and another 
of Eurybiadas, who fought a naval battle for the Lacedæ- 
monians againſt the Medes, in three-oared galleys, at Ar- 
temiſium and Salamis. Near this is the heroic monu- 
ment, as it is called, of Aſtrabacus. But the place which 
is called Limnæum, contains a temple of Orthia Diana: 


and the wooden ſtatue of the goddeſs is ſaid to be that 
which Oreſtes, and Iphigenia formerly took away from 


Taurica. They report, that the Lacedzmonians brought 
this into their own country, as Oreſtes was one of their 


| Kings. And they appear to me, in this, to ſpeak much 


more probably than the Athenians, For why ſhould Iphi- 
genia have left the ſtatue of the goddeſs in Brauron ? Or 
how came it to paſs, that, when the Athenians prepared 
to jeave the country, they did not carry this ſtatue away 
in — ſhips ? For eyen at preſent the name of the Tay- 
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rle goddeſs is ſo illuſtrious, that the Cappadocians and 
inhabitants of the Euxine contend with each other about 
the poſſeſſion of the ſtatue of the goddeſs. | 
Is it probable, therefore, that the Athenians would ſuf- 
fer the Medes to carry away ſuch a ſtatue as their prize? 
For the ſtatue which was brought from Brauron to Suſa 
was afterwards given by Seleucus to the Syrian Laodicen- 
ſes, and is even poſſeſſed by them at preſent. Indeed, that 
. the ſtatue of Diana Orthia among the Lacedzmonians, is 
that which was taken from the Barbarians, is evident, in the 
firſt place, from hence, that Aſtrabacus and Alopecus, the 
ſons of Irbus, the grandſons of Amphiſthenes, and the 
great-grandſons of Amphicles the ſon of Agis, having 
found this ſtatue, were immediately deprived of their 
reaſon : and in the ſecond place, the Limnatz among the 
Spartans, and the Cynoſurenſes, and thoſe who came from 
Meſoa and Pitane, while they were ſacrificing to Diana, 
quarrelled with and even flew cach other: and as many of 
them died at the altar, the reſt were deſtroyed by diſeaſe. 
Hence an oracle was given, ſignifying that this altar 
ought to be ſprinkled with human blood. Lycurgus, how- 
ever, Changed the cuſtom of ſacrificing a man by lot, to 
the ſcourging of young men with whips ; as by this means 
the altar is equally imbued with human blood. But a fe- 
male preſides over the ſacred rites ; and while the young 
men are ſcourged, ſhe holds the ſtatue, which is but light 
on account of its ſmallneſs. If however any of the youths 
that are ſcourged are ſpared in the leaſt, either on. ac- 
count of their beauty or rank, the image becomes ſo heavy 
that the prieſteſs is no longer able to hold it. But when- 
ever this is the caſe, ſhe accuſes the ſcourgers, and ſays, 
that ſhe is thus oppreſſed through them ;—ſo much is the 
| image 
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image delighted with human blood, on account of the ſa- 
crifices in Taurica. They call this goddeſs, too, not only 
Orthia, but Lygodeſma, becauſe the ſtatue was found in 
a buſh of willows : and it was ſo incloſed ” tem that it 
remained in an * poſture. - - * 


CHAP. XVII. 


Bur the temple of Lucina is not far from that of Diana 
Orthia. They report that this temple was built, and that 
Lucina came to be conſidered as a goddeſs, in conſe- 
AJuence of the Delphic oracle. The Lacedzmonians, how- 
ever, have not a tower conſpicuous for its elevation, in 
the ſame manner as the Cadmea of the Thebans, or the 
Lariſſa of the Argives. But as there are many hills in the 
city, they call the higheſt of theſe the tower. In this 
eminence there is a temple of Minerva, who is called Po- 
liuchus and Chalcicecus. 'Tyndareus, as they report, be- 
gan e this temple; and after his death his children 
attempted to finiſh it, and employed the ſpoils of Aphidne 
in its fabrication. However, as they died prior to its com- 
pletion, the Lacedzmonians, many years after, built the 
temple, and made a ſtatue of Minerva from braſs. But the 
artificer was Gitiadas a native of Sparta, who compoſed 
Doric ſongs and a hymn to the goddeſs. Many too of the 
labours of Hercules are repreſented in braſs ; and many 
of his voluntary undertakings, which he brought to a hap- 


py concluſion. 

But the other tranſactions of the children of Tynda- 
reus, and their forcibly taking away the daughters of Leu- 
— are here repreſeuted, together with Vulcan freeing 

his 
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his mother from her bonds; the particulars reſpecting all 
which I have already related in my deſcription of the At- 
tic affairs. Perſeus, too, is repreſented here, directing his 
courſe to Africa againſt Meduſa; and the Nymphs are 
ſeen giving him a helmet, and wings to his feet for the 
purpoſe of enabling him to. paſs through the air. And 
laſtly, the particulars pertaining to the origin of Minerva, 
together with Amphitrite and Neptune, are accurately. 
fabricated, and appear to me to excel the reſt, and to ' 
be particularly worthy of inſpection. After theſe, there 
is a temple of Minerva Ergane; and in that porch which 
is ſituated towards the ſouth, there is a temple of Jupiter 
Coſmetas, and before it a monument of Tyndareus. But 
the porch which looks towards the weſt contains two 
eagles, upon each of which there is a Victory. Theſe were 
the gifts of Lyſander; and were dedicated by him as 
monuments of a twofold victory which he obtained, viz. 
over Antiochus the governor of Alcibiades, and at the 
ſame time over the three-oared galleys of the Athenians ; 
and afterwards at Ægoſpotamos, when he deſtroyed the 
Athenian fleet. BE 2 

But on the leſt hand of Chalcicecus there is a temple 
of the Muſes ; becauſe the Lacedæmonians march to battle, 
not to the ſound of trumpets, but with the melody of 
pipes, the lyre, and the harp. Behind the Chalcicecus too 
there is a temple of Martial Venus, and the wooden ſta- 
tues which it contains are as ancient as thoſe in any part 
of Greece. But on the right hand of Chalcicecus, there 1s 
a brazen ſtatue of Jupiter, the moſt ancient of all the 
brazen works which this place contains : for the whole of 
this ſtatue is not one continued work, but the parts were fa- 
bricated ſeparately, and afterwards ſo aptly united together 
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with nails, as not to be capable of diflolution. They re- 
port that Learchus of Rhegium made this ſtatue, who, ac- 
cording to ſome, was the diſciple of Dipcenus and Scyllis, 
but, according to others, of Dædalus himſelf. In that 
place too which they call Scenoma, there is an image of 
a woman. The Lacedzmonians ſay, that this woman is 
Euryleonida, who obtained the victory in the Olympic 
conteſt of the two-yoked car. But near the altar of 
Chalcicecus, there are two images of that Pauſanias, who 
was general of the army in the battle at Platzz. ' 

I ſhall not however at preſent relate the particulars re- 
ſpecting Pauſanias, becauſe they are known to every one. 
Beſides, they may be read by thoſe that have accurately 
written about his affairs. But I have heard from a cer- 
tain Byzantian, that this Pauſanias, having betrayed the 
truſt committed to his charge, was alone of all the ſup- 
pliants that fled to Chalcicecus incapable of obtaining his 
pardon, and this for no other reaſon than that he could 
not purify himſelf from the ſtains of ſlaughter. For when 
he fixed his camp at the Helleſpont, and was commander 
both of the Spartan fleet and that of their allies, he fell 
in love with a certain Byzantian virgin. As ſoon therefore 
as it was night, Cleonice (for that was the name of the 
virgin) was led to him; and Pauſanias, who fell aſleep 
before ſhe arrived, was rouſed by a ſudden noiſe : for as 
ſhe was approaching towards him, ſhe undeſignedly dropt 
the burning lamp ; and Pauſanias, who, conſcious of his 
own conduct in betraying Greece, was always haraſſed 
with diſtraction and terror, was then ſo much alarmed 
that he flew the virgin with a Perſian ſcimitar. This was 
the deed, from the guilt of which Pauſanias could never 
fly, though he employed all-yarious purifications, received 
| 8 the 
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che deprecations of Jupiter Phyxius, and went to Phigalea 
to the Arcadian evocators of ſouls. He therefore ſuffered 
a juſt puniſhment for his behaviour towards Cleonice, 
and divinity itſelf. But the Lacedzmonians, by order of | 
the Delphic oracle, have made brazen images, and vene- 
rate a demon under the appellation of Epidote, who, they 
aſſert, averts from them the divine wrath arifing from the 
rejected ſupplication of Pauſanias. 


CHA F. AVAE 


Ne AR the ſtatues of Pauſanias there is a ſtatue of 
Venus Ambologera (or the goddeſs who retards old age), 
which was dedicated in conſequence of an oracle. There are 
alſo ſtatues of Sleep and Death: and theſe two, according 
to the verſes in the Iliad, are believed to be brothers. But 
on directing your courſe towards Alpius there is a temple 
of Minerva Ophthalmitis, which; as they report, was dedi- 
cated by Lycurgus, when he loſt one of his eyes through Al- 
cander, who was diſpleaſed with his laws. Lycurgus, there- 
fore, flying for refuge to this place, was preſerved by the 
Lacedæmonians from loſing his other eye, and in grateful 
memorial of this, raiſed the temple of Minerva Ophthal- 
mitis. Leaving this place you will perceive the temple 
of Ammon : and it appears, indeed, that the Lacedzmoni- 
ans from the firſt uſed the Lybian oracle the moſt of all 
the Greeks. It is reported too, that Lyſander, when he 
beſieged Aphytis, a town in Pallene, ſaw in a viſion at 
night Ammon, who warned him, that it would be better, 
both for him and Lacedæmon, to deſiſt from warring on 
the Aphytæi; and that, i in conſequence of this, Lyſander 
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defiſted from all further hoſtilities, and cauſed the La- 
cedzmonians to venerate this divinity in an eminent de- 
gree. | | 

The Aphytzi, indedd, reverence Ammon no leſs than 
the Ammonians that dwell in Lybia. But the particulars 
which are reported concerning Diana Cnagia, are as fol- 
low : Cnagea, a man who was a native of Sparta, came 
with the Dioſcuri to the fiege of Aphidna, but being taken 
captive in the battle and fold in Crete, he was a ſervant 
in that part which contains the temple of Diana. In 
courſe of time, however, he fled from his ſervitude, and 
2 virgin, one of the prieſteſſes of the temple, fled with: 
him, taking away with her the ſtatue of the goddeſs. 
And from this circumſtance, as they report, Diana came 
to be called Cnagid. It appears to me, however, that 
this Cnageus came into Crete for a reaſon different from 
that aſſigned by the Lacedæmonians; fince I do not think 
that there ever was any engagement at Aphidna, as The- 
ſeus was at that time detained in Theſprotia, and was 
not upon friendly terms with the Athenians, who were 
then more inclined to favour Mneſtheus. And even ad- 
mitting that an engagment took place, it does not appear 
probable, that any one of the victorious party ſhould be 
enſlaved, eſpecially as the Lacedzmonians were ſo power- 
ful from their victories, that they might have taken 
Aphidna itſelf. And thus much A particulars 
of this kind. 

But on coming from Sparta to Amyclæ, vou will ſee 
the river Tiaſa: and they are of opinion, that Tiaſa was 
the daughter of Eurotas. Near this river is the temple 
of the Graces, of Phaenna, and Cleta, who are rendered 
illuſtrious by the verſes of Aleman. They believe, too, 
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that Lacedzmon eſtabliſhed this temple of the Graces, | 
and likewiſe aſſigned the names. But the particulars in 
Amyclz worthy of inſpeCtion are, firſt, a man ſtanding. 
on a pillow, whoſe name is Anetus, and who contended 
in the quinquertium. This man being declared victor in 
the Olympic games, and receiving in conſequence of this 
a crown, immediately died. Of him therefore there is 
an image; and beſides this brazen tripods. But they re- 
port, that the ten more ancient tripods were taken in the- 
war which they waged with the Meſſenians. Under the 
firſt of theſe tripods the ſtatue of Venus ſtands; under 
the ſecond that of Diana: and the tripods, with the 
works which they contain, were made by Gitiadas. But 
the third was made by ATginetes Callon; and under this 
Proſerpine ſtands. 3 
' Again, Ariſtander the Parian made the image of the 
woman with a lyre, viz. Sparta; and Polycletus the 
Argive made the Venus, which is called WIH AmMr- 
CLEUs, Theſe tripods, ſurpaſs the others in magnitude, 
and were dedicated on account of the victory at Ægoſpo- 
tamos. But the other gifts which are added to the throne, 
viz. the Graces, and the ſtatue of Diana Lycophrone, were 
not only dedicated, but made by Bathycles Magneſius 
who made the throne of Amyclæus. I ſhall, however, 
omit relating from whom Bathycles learnt his art, or 
during whoſe reign at Sparta he made the throne. This 
throne I have ſeen myſelf, and ſhall therefore deſcribe 
the ornaments which it contains. It is ſuſtained then, 
both behind and before, by two Graces and as many 
Hours. But on the left hand, Hydra and Typhon are: 
beheld; and on the right hand, the Tritons. It would be 
troubleſome, indeed, to the reader, ſhould I attempt to | 
* deſcribe | al 
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deſcribe accurately every particular about this throne, 
though otherwiſe there are many things-which deſerve 
to be well regarded by the acute obſerver. But Neptune 
and Jupiter carry Taygete the daughter of Atlas, and 
her ſiſter Alcyone. Atlas himſelf too is carved, and the 
ſingle conteſt of Hercules with Cycnus, together with 
the battle of the Centaurs with Pholus, I cannot, how- 
ever, aſſign the reaſon why Bathycles has repreſented the 
Minotaur bound, and drawn along alive by Theſeus. 

In the ſame throne too there is a choir of the Phæa- 
cians, and Demodocus ſinging z and the achievement of 
Perſeus againſt Medea is repreſented. And not to men- 
tion the conteſt of Hercules with the giant Thurius, and 
of 'Tyndarus with Eurytus, you may there perceive the 
daughters of Leucippus forcibly taken away ; Mercury 
carrying Bacchus while he was yet a boy to heaven; 
and Minerva leading Hercules to an aſſociation, from 
that time, with the gods. Beſides theſe, Peleus is repre- 
ſented delivering Achilles to be educated by Chiron; Ce- 
phalus is ſeen carried away by Aurora on' account of his 
beauty; and the gods celebrating the marriage of Har- 
mony with gifts. The ſingle conteſt too of Achilles with 
Memnon is here reprefented ; Hercules ſlaying Diomed 
king of Thrace, and Neſſus, by the river Euenus; Mer- 
cury leading the goddefles to take the judgment of Paris; 
and Adraſtus and Tydeus cauſing the battle to ceaſe be- 
tween Amphiaraus and Lycurgus the ſon of Pronax. Here 
likewiſe, Juno is ſeen looking at Io the daughter of Ina. 
chus changed into a cow; and Minerva flying from the 
purſuit of Vulcan. Beſides theſe, you may ſee the ex- 
ploits of Hercules againſt the Hydra orderly repreſented, 
together with his dragging the three-mouthed dog from 
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Hades. Anaxias and Mnaſinous too are ſeen on horſe- 
back; and Megapenthes and Nicoſtratus the ſons of Me- | 
nelaus are carried on the ſame horſe. 

Here too you may behold Bellerophontes ſlaying the 
Lycian favage, and Hercules driving along the oxen of 
Geryon. But on the higher extremities of the throne, the 
the ſons of Tyndarus are ſeated on horfeback, on each 
fide : and beneath the horſes there are ſphynxes, and 
wild beaſts running above them, viz. a panther againſt 
Caſtor, and a lioneſs againſt Pollux. On the higheſt part 
too of the throne there is a choir of the Magnetes, who 
aſſiſted Bathycles in fabricating the throne, But if you 
go under the throne, in order to behold its more interior 
parts ; you will firſt of all ſee, in the place where the 
Tritons are repreſented, the hunting of the Calydonian 
boar; Hercules ſlaying the ſons of Actor; Calais and 
Zetes driving away the harpies from Phineus; Pirithous 
and Theſeus forcibly taking away Helen ; Hercules 
ſtrangling the lion ; and Apollo and Diana piercing Tityus 
with their arrows. Here are likewiſe to be ſeen the battle 
of Hercules with Oreus the Centaur, and of Theſeus 
with the Minotaur ; and again the battle of Hercules with 
Achelous ; and the particulars reported about Juno, viz. 
that ſhe was bound by Vulcan. After theſe the games 
are repreſented which Acaſtus eftabliſhed, and the par- 
ticulars which are related in the Odyſſey about Menelaus 
and the Ægyptian Proteus. And laſtly, Admetus is ſeen 
yoking a boar and a lion to a car; and the Trojans are 
carrying funeral ſacrifices to Hector. 5 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Bur the throne, in that part which was prepared for the 
god to ſit on, is not throughout continuous, but has many 
ſeats, and between each there is a conſiderable interval. 
Of theſe the middle is the broadeſt and contains a ſtatue, 
the magnitude of which I do not find delivered by any 
one. It appears however to me, to be about thirty cubits. 
This was not the work of Bathycles; for it is ancient, 
and made without art; and, except the face, the extremi- 
ties of the feet and the hands, the whole is ſimilar to A 
brazen pillar. The ſtatue has a helmet on its head, and 
2 lance and bow in its hands. But the baſe of the ſtatue 
is in the form of an altar, and is ſaid to contain the dead 
body of Hyacinthus. Indeed, before they ſacrifice to Apollo, 
they perform funeral rites to Hyacinthus upon this altar, 
through a brazen door which is in the left fide of the 
altar. The carvings in this altar are as follow: The ſtatues 
of Biris, Amphitrite and Neptune; Jupiter and Mercury 
diſcourſing with each other; near them Bacchus and Se- 

mele, and Ino next to Semele. 
In this altar too there are Ceres, Proſerpine and Pluto; 
together with theſe, the Parcæ and the Hours; and to 
theſe are added Venus, Minerva, and Diana. Theſe di- 
vinities are repreſented carrying to heaven Hyacinthus 
and his ſiſter Polybœa, who, as they report, died while 
ſhe was a virgin. This ſtatue too of Hyacinthus has a 
\ beard; and Nicias Nicomedenſis has repreſented him, in 
his painting, as a remarkably elegant figure; and at the 
ſame time has ſignified the love of Apollo towards him. 
Beſides 
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OF GREECE: | ab 
Beſides theſe, Hercules may be ſeen in this altar, led to 


heaven by Minerva and the other gods. You may behold. 
too the daughters of Theſtius, the Muſes, and the Hours, . 
But the particulars which are related of the wind Zephyr, 
and how Hyacinthus was involuntarily ſlain by Apollo, : 
and likewiſe concerning the flower, were perhaps far dif- 


ferent from the general report. 
- But Amycla, which was ſubverted by the Berz 


and which is at preſent a village, contains a temple of 


Alexandra, and a ſtatue, both which deſerve. to be in- 


ſpected. The Amyclzenſes report, that this Alexandra 


is Caſſandra the daughter of Priam. In this place too 
there is an image of Clytemneſtra, and a ſtatue of Aga- 
memnon which is conſidered as his ſepulchre. The in- 
habitants of this place venerate Amyclæus and Bacchus, 
whom, in my opinion, they very, properly denominate 
Pfla. For the Dorienſes call wings Pſila: and men are 
no leſs elevated by wine, than birds by wings. And ſuch 
are the particulars among the n, which delevve 
to be related. 


But another way from the city leads to N In 


this road there is a wooden ſtatue of Minerva Alea: and 


before you have paſſed over the Eurotas, a little above the 
bank, you will perceive the temple of Jupiter the Opu- 
lent. But when you have paſſed over the river, the tem- 
ple of Cotylæus Æſculapius preſents itſelf to the view, 
which was raiſed by Hercules, who denominated Æſcu- 
lapius Cotyleus, becauſe in a former battle with Hippocoon 
and his children he received a wound in the cotyle or hip. 
The temple of Mars, however, is the moſt ancient of 
every thing which is extant in this road; and the image of 
the god, which 1s on the left hand in the road, is reported 
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to have been brought from Colchi by the Dioden This 
ſtatue they call Therita from Thero, who is ſaid to have 
been the nurſe of Mars. Perhaps, however, the name 
Therita is Colchian; for the Greeks do not know of any 
Thero the nurſe of Mars. Indeed, it appears to me, that 
this appellation was not given to Mars from his nurſe, 


but becauſe in an engagement with an enemy it is ne- 


ceflary to be no longer mild. Juſt as Homer lays reſpect- 
ing Achilles: 


« His looks are as the lion's fierce,” 


But Therapne, the name of the country, was derived 
from the daughter of Lelex. In this place there is a tem- 
ple of Menelaus: and they report, that Menelaus and He- 
len are buried here. The Rhodians, however, do not cor- 
reſpond in their report with the Lacedzmonians : for they 
ſay, that Helen, after the death of Menelaus, and while 


. Oreſtes was yet wandering, being expelled the country by 
Nicoſtratus and Megapenthes, came to Rhodes to Polyxo, 


the wife of Tlepolemus, and a woman adapted to her- 
circuraſtances at that time. For Polyxo was herſelf an 
Argive, and having prior to this been married to Tle- 
polemus, fled with him to Rhodes; and after his death 
governed the iſland and educated the ſon which he left 
her. They report, therefore, that this Polyxo being de- 
firous to revenge the death of Tlepolemus on Helen, as 
ſoon as Helen was in her power, ſent her ſervants to her, 
as ſhe was bathing, in the habits of the Furies; and theſe 
women ſeizing Helen, hung her on a tree; and, in me- 
morial of this event, the Rhodians have dedicated a a tem- 


ple to Helen Dendritis. 


I ſhall now therefore relate what the Crotoniatæ re- 
port 
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port concerning Helen, and to which the Himeri alſo 
aſſent. In the Euxine ſea then, near the exit of the Iſter, 
there is an iſland ſacred- to Achilles, and which is called 
Leuce. This ifland is about twenty ſtadia in extent, is 
thick ſet with trees, and is full of ſavage ang tame ani- 
mals. Tt contains too a temple and ſtatue of Achilles. 
and Crotoniates Leonymus is ſaid to have been the firſt : 
that ſailed into it. For when the Crotonians warred on the 
Italian Locrians, the Locrians, in conſequence of their 
familiarity with the Opuntii, called Ajax the ſon of Oileus 
to the battle; and Leonymus, who was the general of the 
Crotonians, attacking that part of the enemy's army 
which he heard was led on by Ajax, received a wound 
in the breaſt. As he ſuffered, therefore, very much from 
this wound, he came to Delphos in order to procure re- 
lief; and the Pythian oracle gave him for anſwer, that if 
he failed to the iſland Leuce, Ajax would ſhew him 2 
remedy for his wound. In proceſs of time therefore he 
was cured, and, returning home, reported that he had 
ſeen Achilles, together with Ajax the ſon of Oileus and 
Ajax Telamon; that Patroclus and Anfllochus aſſociated 
With theſe; that Helen was married to Achilles; and that 
ſhe had ordered him, when he ſailed to Himera, to tell 
Steſichorus, that the loſs of his ſight happened to him 
through the anger of Helen. And 1n conſequence of this, ; 


Steſichorus compoſed the verſes which they call a re- 
cantation. 
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CHAP. XX; 


IN Therapne too I have ſeen the fountain Meſſeis, 
Some of the Lacedæmonians, however, aſſert, that this is 
not the fountain which was called by the ancients Meſ- 
ſeis, but that which is at preſent called Polydeucea. But 
the fountain Polydeucea, and the temple of Pollux, are 
on the right hand of that road which leads to Therapne. 
Not far too from Therapne there is a place called Ephe- 
beum, and in it a temple of the Dioſcuri : and in this 
place the youth ſacrifice to Enyalian Mars, Again, not far 
from hence there is a temple of Neptune, under the ap- 
pellation of Gzauchus, or the earth containing god. On 
proceeding from hence, as if going to Taygetus, there is a 
place called Aleſia, in which, as they report, Myleta the 
ſon of Lelex firſt invented a hand mill, and taught the 
inhabitants how to grind corn with it. Here too the 
Lacedzmonians have raiſed an heroic monument to the 
fon of Taygete. But when you have paſſed over the river 
Phillias, and direct your courſe as if in a right line to the 
ſea, you will arrive at Pharis, in the Laconic land, and, 
which was once inhabited. And on departing from Phil- 
lias, there is a road on the right hand, which leads to the 


mountain Taygetus. In the plain about this mountain, 
there is a temple of Jupiter Meſſapeus; which appellation -. 


was derived from the name of a man who ſacrificed to 
the god. 


On leaving Taygetus too, you will arrive at a town 
which was formerly the city Briſæ. In this place there 


is even yet a temple of Bacchus, and certain ſtatues in the 


* 


1 | open 
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open air. But the ſtatues which the temple contains, the 
women alone are permitted to behold. The women, too, 
alone perform ſacrifices in the arcane receſſes of the temple. 
But Taletum, which is the ſummit of Taygetus, raiſes ite. 
ſelf above Bryſeæ. They call this ſacred to the ſun : and 
in this place they ſacrifice, among other things, horſes 40 
the ſun. The ſame ſacrifice, too, 1s I know reported to be 
adopted by the Perſians. But not far from Taletum, there 
is a thicket which is called Euoras, and which among other 
wild beaſts nouriſhes ſylvan goats. Taygetus too affords 
great plenty throyghout, of theſe goats, of boars, ſtags 
and bears. But the place between Taletum and Euoras is 
denominated 'I'hera, Not far too from the ſummits of 
Taygetus there is a temple of Ceres Eleuſinia: and the 
Lacedzmonians report, that Hercules was concealed in 
this temple, while he was healed of a wound by Æſcula- 
pius. In this temple there is a ſtatue of Orpheus, which, 
as they report, was the work of the Pelaſgi. I likewiſe 
know other ſacred rites which are performed here, and 
which are different from thoſe at Eleuſis. 
But near the ſea there was a town called Helos, and: 
which is mentioned by Homer m his ee of the 
Lacedzmonians : | 


„ Thoſe whom Amyclz holds, and thoſe wh avell © dT 


In Helos, bord'ring on the briny main.“ 


Helius the youngeſt ſon of Perſeus N hither a co- 
lony: and the Dorienſes afterwards beſieged and took the 
city. The inhabitants too of this city were the firſt pub- 
lic ſervants of the Lacedæmonians, and were firſt called 
Hilotæ, from the place of their birth. Afterwards, what⸗ 
ever ſervant the Dorienſes poſſeſſed, A la he ere | 
be 
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be a Meſſenian, they called an Hilot ; juſt as ths whole 
tribe of Greeks was called Hellas, from Hellas which 
was once a part of Theſſaly. But from this town, which 
as we have obſerved was formerly called Helos, they car- 
fy, on ſtated days, the image of Proſerpine to Eleuſini- 
um: and a place called Lapithæum is diſtant from Eleu- 
mum about fifteen ftadia, and was ſo called from a na- 
tire whoſe name was Lapithes. Lapithæum therefore 
is in Taygetus, and not far from it is Derrhion, in which 
place there is a ſtatue in the open air of Diana Derrhia - 
fis, and near it a fountain which they call Anonus. Byt 
on leaving Derrhion, at about the diſtance of twenty ſta- 
dia, you will arrive at the Harplea, which extend as far 
ﬆ to the plain. And on proceeding from Sparta to Ar- 
exdia, you will ſee a ſtatue in the open air, of Minerva, 
who is called Pareæ. After this there is a temple of 
Achilles, 'whick it is unlawful to open; but ſuch of the 
youth as are about to confend in Plataniſtus, ſacrifice ta 
Achilles, prior to their engagement The Spartans report 
that Prax, the great-grandſon of Pergamus the ſon of 
Neoptolemus, built this temple. 

On proceeding a little farther, you will ſee the Kick 
ehre of Hippor, as it is called, or the horſe : for Tyndareus 
having in this place ſacrificed a horſe, ordered the ſui- 
tors of Helen to ſtand by the entrails, and ſwear upon 
them. But the oath which they took was this: that they 
would aſſiſt Helen, and thoſe that ſhould marry Helen, if 
any injury ſhould be offered to either. And after they 
had taken the oath, they buried the horſe in this place, 
Not far from hence there are ſeven pillars raiſed in me- 
morial of this affair, after the manner of the ancients, as 
it appears to me, and which they fay are images of the 

ſeyen 
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even planets. Along this road there is a grove of Cra 
nius, which is called Stemnatius. There is alſo a temple 
of Diana Myſia. But the ſtatue of Shame is diſtant from 
the city about thirty ſtadia, is ſaid to have been dedicated 
by Icarius, and to have been made on the following ac- 
count: When Icarius gave Penelope in marriage to Ulyſ- 
ſes, he tried whether Ulyſſes was willing to reſide in La- 
cedæmon: but failing in his expectations, he entreated 
his daughter to remain with him. When Ulyſſes, too, de- 
parted for Ithaca, Icarius purſued his chariot, and having at 
length by his importunity vanquiſhed his reſiſtance, Ulyſ- 
ſes freely permitted Penelope either to follow him, or re- 
turn to Lacedæmon with her father. They report, that 
Penelope made no reply to the offer of Ulyſſes, but veil- 
ed her face; and that Icarius perceiving ſhe was more 
inclined to Ulyſſes, ſuffered her to depart with him. In 
conſequence of this, they dedicated, as they report, a ſta- 
tue of Shame in that part of the road in which Penelope 

veiled her face. | | 


CHAP. XXI. 


On proceeding to the diſtance of about twenty ſtadia 
from hence, you will arrive at the river Eurotas, which 
flows very near this road. Here there is a monument of 
Ladas, who in ſwiftneſs of foot ſurpaſſed all the men of 


| his time; In the Olympic games, he was crowned for 
having ran a longer race than uſual. And, as it ap- 
pears to me, being exhauſted with his victory, he was im- 
mediately brought hither, and dying here, was buried 
above the public road. But a perſon of the ſame name 

with 
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with Ladas, and who alſo was victor in the Olympic 
games, though not in the /onger race, but in the ſtadium, 
was one Achivus of Ægium, as is teſtified by the written 
accounts of thoſe Eleans who were victors in the Olympic 
games. But on directing your courſe as if towards Pel- 
lana, you will arrive at a place called Characoma. In for- 
mer times, the city Pellana was near this place, in which 
Tyndareus is ſaid to have dwelt, when he abandoned Sparta 
in conſequence of flying from Hippocoon and his ſons. In 
this place I have ſeen the temple of /Eſculapius, and the 
fountain Pellanis, which well deſerve to be inſpected. They 
report, that a virgin fell into this fountain, as ſhe was 
drawing water, and that her veil was found in another 
fountain called Lancea. A place called Belemina is diſ- 
tant from Pellana about one hundred ſtadia ; and is water- 
ed more than any other place in the Laconic- region, as 
the water of the river Eurotas flows through it. Foun- 
tains too are contained here in great abundance. / 
But on deſcending to the ſea, to Gytheum, you will 
arrive at a village belonging to the Lacedzmonians, of 
the name of Crocez. The ſtone quarries in this place do 
not conſiſt of one continued ſtone, but ſtones are dug out 
of them ſimilar to ſuch as are found in rivers, and which 
might be employed to advantage by artificers in adorning 
the temples of the gods. Theſe ſtones, too, greatly con- 
tribute to the ornament of fiſh-ponds and fountains. Be- 
fore this village a ſtone ſtatue ſtands of Jupiter Croceatas: 
and near the ſtone-quarries there are brazen ſtatues of 
the Dioſcuri. On leaving Croceæ and turning on the 
right hand from the direct road to Gytheum, you will ar- 
tive at a ſmall town called Ægiæ. They aſſert, that this 
town is called by Homer, Augeæ. There is a marſh here, 
| which 
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which is called by the name of Neptune; and near it there 
is a temple, and a ſtatue of the god. But they are afraid 
to fiſh in this lake, becauſe it is reported, that thoſe who 
catch the fiſh which it contains will be changed them- 
ſelves into fiſhes. Gytheum is diſtant from Agiæ about 
thirty ſtadia: and the Eleutherolacones dwell about its ma- 
ritime parts, who were liberated from the yoke of ſlavery 
impoſed on them by the Lacedzmonians, by the emperor 
Auguſtus. | 

The whole of Peloponneſus too is ſurrounded by the ſea, 
except that part which contains the iſthmus of the Co- 
. rinthians. But the Laconic ſea produces ſhell-fiſh, from 
which purple is procured for the purpoſe of dying gar- 
ments, .and which is next in excellency to the Tyrian 
purple. There are eighteen cities of theſe Eleutherola- 
cones ; the firſt of which, on deſcending from Ægiæ to the 
ſea, is Gytheum ; afterwards Teuthrone, Las, Pyrrhicius, 
follow; near Tanarus, Cxnepolis, Octylos, Leuctra, Tha- 
lamæ, Alagonia, Gerenia, are ſituated; and beyond Gy- 
theum and near the ſea, Aſopus, Acria, Bocæ, Zaraz, 
Epidaurus (which is called Limera), Braſia, Geronthræ, 
and Marios. And theſe are all the cities which are left 
of the Eleutherolacones, out of twenty-four, which was 
their number at firſt. But the other towns belonging to 
Sparta, which I ſhall mention, do not uſe the ſame laws as 
thoſe I have already deſcribed. The Gytheatæ too do not 
refer their origin to any mortal, but report that Hercules 
and Apollo, when they contended about the tripod, after 
their diſpute was at an end, built the eity in common. 
Hence the ſtatues of Apollo and Hercules are placed 
in the forum belonging to theſe people: and near theſe 
divinities, there is a ſtatue of Bacchus. But in a dif- 

ferent 
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ferent part of the forum, there is a ſtatue of Apollo Cars 
nias, a temple of Ammon, and a brazen ſtatue of Aſs 
eulapius. The temple itſelf is without a roof: and to- 
gether with this temple, there is a fountain ſacred to the 
god, a holy temple of Ceres, and a itatue of Neptune 
Gæauchus. But that perſon who is called by the Gythe- 
atz old, and is ſaid to dwell in the ſea, is, I find, no 
ether than Nereus : and Homer in his Iliad, in the fol- 
lowing ſpeech of Thetis, gave riſe to this appellation t 


Within the ſpacious boſom of the ſea 
Ye Nereids now withdraw ! and there attend 
The old marine, and manſion of our Sire.“ 


In this region too there are gates, which thay call the 
Caſtorides : and in the tower there is a temple and ſtatue 
of Minerva. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Fzon Gytheum, at about my diſtance of three ſtadia, 

there is a ſtone which they call S/yuggi/h. They report, that 
Oreſtes was cured of his inſanity by fitting on this . 5 
and on this account the ſtone is called Jupiter Cappotes 
zin the Doric tongue. But the iſland: Cranae is ſituated 
oppoſite to Gytheum, in which place, according to Ho- 
mer, Paris who carried away Helen firſt ſlept with her. 
Near this iſland, too, in the continent, there is a temple 
of Venus Migonitis, and the whole place is called Mi- 
gonium. 'They report, that this temple was raifed by Pa- 

ris. But Menelaus having returned ſafe home, in the 
eighth year after the deſtruction of Troy, dedicated near 


the temple of Venus Migonitis, a ſtatue of Thetis and of 
„ | the 
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the goddeſs Praxidica, or the Avenger. There} 18 2 mountain , 
too, ſacred to Bacchus, above Migonium, which they call 
Laryfum: and in this place, when the ſpring commences, 
they celebrate a feſtival to Bacchus; aſſigning, among other 
cauſes of the facred: inſtitution, the diſcovery of a ripe grape 
on this mountain. But on the left hand of Gytheum, and 
at the diſtance of about thirty ſtadia, you will ſee in the 
continent the walls of Trinafus. The place, however, ap- 
pears to me to have been formerly a caſtle, and not a 
town: and I am of opinion, 'that its name. was derived 
from the three ſmall iſlands oppoſite to the ſhore. 
At about the diſtance, too, of eighty ſtadia from Trina- 
ſus, the ruins of Helos ſtill remain: and thirty ſtadia from 
hence, the city Acriæ is ſituated near the ſea. In this 
place there is a temple'of the Mother of the Gods, and 
aà ſtatue of ſtone, which deſerve to be inſpected. The 
inhabitants of Acriæ aſſert, that this is the moſt ancient 
of all the works among the Peloponneſians, which are de- 
dicated to the Mother of the Gods. For the Magneſii 
who inhabit that part of Sipylus which is near the north, 
upon a ſtone which they call Coddinus, have a ſtatue of 
the Mother of the Gods the molt ancient of all; and they 
report that this was made by Broteas the ſon of Tanta- 
jus. But there was a man among the Acriatz, whoſe 
name was Nicocles Olympionice, who was twice victor 
in the courſe, and five times in the chariot-race : and 
| there is a monument raiſed to him, between the gym- 
naſium and that part of the walls Which joins to the port. 
Above Acriz too, at the diſtance of about one hundred and 
twenty ſtadia from the ſea, is the city Geronthræ, which 
was ſubverted by the Dorienſes who poſſeſſed Lacedæ- 
wos, and was inhabited by them prior to the arrival of 
Vol. 1. bb . 
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the Heraclidz into Peloponneſus. The Dorienſes too, 
after having expelled: the ancient inhabitants, introduced 
a colony of their own. At preſent, however, this city's 
a part of the dominions of the Eleutherolacones. 

But, in the way which leads from Acriz, to Geron- 
chræ, there is a town which is called Ancient. In Geron- 
thræ too there is a temple, and a grove of Mars. Every 
year they celebrate a feſtival to the god, during which 
omen are forbidden to enter the grove, About the 
forum there are fountains of ſweet water: and in the 
tower there is a temple of Apollo, and an ivory head. 
of the ſtatue of the god; for the fire has conſumed the 
other parts of the ſtatue, together with the former temple. 
But Marios, another town of the Eleutherolacones, is 


diſtant. from Geronthræ about one hundred ſtadia. In 


this place there is an ancient temple common to all the 
gods: and about it there is a grove watered with foun- 
tains. There are-fountains too in the temple of Diana; 
and Marios is remarkable for the water with which it 
abounds. ' But there is a town called Glyppia above Ma- 
rios, and which is ſituated in the moſt interior part of the 
country: and there is a way of twenty ſtadia in length 
which leads to another town of Geronthrz, called Se- 
linuntes. - And ſuch are the places which have a more 
interior ſituation, as you aſcend from Acrez to the con- 


| tinent. 


- Again, with APES to the _ near r the ſea, the ciey 
e is diſtant from Acriæ about ſixty ſtadia. In this 
city there is a temple of the Roman emperors ; and above 
the city, at the diſtance of twelve ſtadia there is a temple of 
Eſculapius. They denominate the god Philolaus, or a lover 

of the Pet: and the bones which are honoured in the 
. 5 gymnaſium, 
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"FORE though of a ſurpaſſing magnitude, are never- 
theleſs the bones of a man. In the tower too there is a 
temple of Minerva Cypariſſia: and towards the bottom 
part of the tower there are ruins of a city, which is callec 
the Achaian Paracypariſſiæ. Befides, in this country there 
is a temple of Zſculapius, which is about fifty ſtadia 
diſtant from Aſopus: and the place in which this temple 
is contained is called Hyperteleaton. But,a promontory, 
which is diſtant from Afopus about two hundred ſtadia, 
extends itſelf into the ſea,” and is called the jaw-bone of un 
aſs. This promontory contains a temple of Minerva, which 
is without a ſtatue and a roof, and is ſaid to have been 
made by Agamemnon. There is alſo -a monument here 
of Cinadus, who was the pilot of Menelaus. 

But after this promontory, that which is called the 
Bœatic bay pours itſelf forth: and the city Bœæ is ſituated 
towards the extremity of this bay. It was built by Bceus, one 

of the ſons of Hercules, who brought a colony into is from 
the three cities Etis, Aphrodiſias, and Sida. They re- 
port, that ZAneas, while he was flying to Italy, being ſhip- 
wrecked by a ſtorm, built two of theſe ancient cities, one 
of which he called by the name of the daughter of Etias ; 
and the third city, as they ſay, was denominated from 
Side the daughter of Danaus. The exiles from theſe 

cities, enquiring where it would be proper for them to 
fix their habitation, received for anſwer, that Diana 
would ſhew them where they ſhould build a city. After 
this a hare ſtarted forth to their view, which they followed 
as a guide; and ſhe hiding herſelſ in a myrtle, they built a 
city in the very place where the myrtle grew, and even at 
preſent venerate this tree, and call Diana the Saviour. But 
there i is a temple of Apollo in the forum of the 3 * 


1 * a. 
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und the ruins of the temples of Serapis and Iſis are about 
ſeven ſtadia diſtant from Beez, On directing your courſe 
to theſe ruins, you will ſee on the left hand a ſtone ſtatue 


af Mercury: and among the ruins you may ponies! a tem- 
pie of een and Health. 


CxTHERA, is fituated oppoſite to Bor: and the dit 
tance by ſea from that promontory, which, as we have 
obſerved, is called the jazy-bone of an aſs, and the pro- 
montory Plataniſtuntes, i is about forty ſtadia; for in this 
part the iſland. is at the leaſt diſtance from the con- 
tinent. But in Cychera there is a haven called Scandea, 
in the parts by the ſea: and the city Cythera is diſtant 
from this haven about ten ſtadia. This place contains 
a moſt holy temple of Venus Urania, or the Celefial, 
which 1 is the moſt ancient and ſacred of all thoſe which. 
axe dedicated by the Greeks to Venus: and the ſtatue of 
the goddeſs i is armed. But on ſailing from Bœæ to thoſe. 
places which are above the promontory Malea, you may 
perceive. a. lake, which they call Nymboeum.: and near 
this th ere is a ſtatue of Neptune in an upright poſition, 
and a cayern near the ſea, 1 in which there is a fountain of 
ſweet water. This place is much inhabited. After you 
have failed, by the promontory Malea, at about the diſ- 
tance of one hundred ſtadia, there is a place in, the 
borders of. the Bœatæ, and in it a temple of Apollo, 
whom they call Epidelium: for the ſtatue of Apollo which 
remains at x prefent was formerly. dedicated at Delos, For 


at 
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at that time when Delos was the emporium of all 
Greece, and by its religious veneration of divinity had 
obtained perfect ſecurity, Menophanes, who led the forces 
of Mithridates, either from his own natural infolence, ot 
impelled by Mithridates (for a man wholly: given to gain 
will conſider divine concerns as ſubordinate to wealth) 
this Menophanes then, with a fleet of three-oared gal- 
leys, invaded the iſland when it was deſtitute both of 
walls and arms. In confequence of this, he eaſily con- 
quered the city, and flew both the foreigners that dwelt 
there at that time and the Dekans themſelves. He like 
wiſe plundered the wealth of the merchants and the of- 
ferings ſuſpended in temples, enſlaved the women and 

children, and overturned Delos from its foundations: 

In the eagerneſs too of their depredations, one of theſe 
Barbarians infolently threw this image of Apollo into 
the ſea; and the waves rolling it into theſe borders of the 
Beatz; occaſioned the plaee to be called Epidelium. Hows: 
ever, neither Menophanes nor Mithridates could eſcape 
the anger of the god. For, after the ſubverſion of Delos, 
as Menophanes was returning home by ſea, his ſhips were 
attacked by the merchants whom he had plundered: and 
he himſelf was ffain by them; and the god compelled 
Mithridates to deſtroy himſelf, in conſequence of loſing 
his kingdom and being driven about ebery where by the 
Romans. There are ſins too who report, that he pro- 
cured one of the Barbarians for a ſum of money as a res 
ward to fl:v him: And ſuch was the puniſhment Wore 
theſe men ſuffered for their impiety. | 

But Epidaurus, which is called Limera, borders on the | 
Beeatz, and is diſtant from Epidelium about two hun- 
dred ſtadia. They report, however, that this place is not 
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a colony of the Lacedæmoniĩans, but of thoſe Epidaurians 
that dwell in Argolis. For when the ambaſſadors, who 
were publicly ſent by the Epidaurians into the iſland 
Coos to Æſculapius, landed in this part of the Laconic re- 
gion, in conſequence of certain admonitions in a dream, 
they made this the place of their abode. They farther 
report too, that the dragon, which they had brought with 
them from Epidaurus, fled from the ſhip, and concealed 
itſelf in a cavern not far from the ſea ; and that, in conſe- 


quence of this prodigy and certain viſions in a dream, it 


appeared to them that thoy ought to fix their habitation 


in this place. But where the dragon deſcended, altars to 


ZEſculapius are erected; and wild olive-trees grow round 
the altars. 

Again, on proceeding to the right hand, to the diſtance 
of about two ſtadia, you will perceive the water of Ino, 


as it is called. The circumference of this lake is but 


ſmall, but its depth is conſiderable. Into this water, dur- 
ing the feſtival of Ino, they caſt baked cakes, which if 
the water retains, they conſider it as a fortunate omen to 
the perſon who threw them into the lake; but the contrary 
if the water ſends them back again. The bowls or cups 
of mount Ætna too are faid to poſſeſs the fame prophetic 
power: for they throw into theſe, things wrought from 
gold and filver, and ſacred offerings of every kind, which 
if the fire abſorbs, they rejoice as in a fortunate circum- 
ſtance z but if it rejects them, they conſider it as an ill 
omen to the perſon by whom they were thrown. | But 
near the way which leads from Baz to Limera Epidau- 
rus, there is a temple of Diana Limnatis in the borders of 
the Epidaurians. The city itſelf, however, preſents itſelf 
to the view, not far from the ſea, in an elevated place, 

4 | ang. 
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and contains adds particulars worthy of inſpection: 
a temple of Venus, and a temple of Zſculapius, in which 
there is a ſtone ſtatue in an upright poſition ; a temple 
of Minerva, in the tower; and before the port, a temple 
of Jupiter, under the appellation of the Saviour. A pro- 
montory too called Minoa, near the city, extends as far 
as to the ſea; and the bay, in this part, is in no reſpect 
different from the other irruptions of the ſea, which take 
place about the Laconic region. But the ſhore in this 
part abounds with pebbles, which are both elegant in 
their figure, and beautiful for the _— of colours . 
they poſſeſs. 


cena. XXV. 


ZARAx 1 too is diſtant from Epidaurus about twenty 
ſtadia. This place has a harbour very well adapted to 
ſailors, but, of all the cities of the Eleutherolacones, has 
been the moſt oppreſſed. For Cleonymus the fon of Cleo- 
menes, and the grandſon of Ageſipolis, alone ſubverted 
this, of all the Laconic cities. Of this Cleonymnus I 
ſhall ſpeak in another part of this work, In Zara there 
is nothing remarkable ; but in the extremity of the port 
there is a temple of Apollo, and a ſtatue holding a harp. 
But on departing from hence towards the ſea, to the diſ- 
tance of about ſix ſtadia, and returning from thence' to 
the moſt inland parts, at the diſtance of ten ſtadia, the 
ruins of the Cyphantes (for ſo thoſe people are called) 
preſent themſelves to the view. Among theſe there is a 
temple of Æſculapius, with a ſtone ſtatue, There is alſo 
a fountain of cold water, which leaps from a rock: and 
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they report that Atalanta, being thirſty as ſhe was hunts 
ang in this place, ſtruck the rock with her ſpear, and thus 
Cauſed the water to flow. The town Braſiæ too is ſitu- 
ted i in the extremity of this part of the Eleutherolaco- 
nian dominions, near the {ea 3 and is diſtant, about two 
nde; ſtadia from Cyphantæ. The inhabitants of this 
place report things different from all *. reſt of the 


re and theſe are as follow: [4 
gemele brought forth a ſon: from Jupiter, and Dok 
dleredding the affair, threw Bacchus into a cheſt, which, 


being caſt into the ſca and toſt about by the waves, was 


at length thrown on their coaſt. Here Semele, who died 
after her delivery, was magnificently buried ; and Bac- 
chus was taken care of, and educated. On this account 
their city, which till that time was called Oreatæ, by a 

mutation of name was denominate Braſiæ, and this 


from the ark being thrown on chat coaſt. Juſt as even at 
preſent, the, yulgar lay, of: any thing which is thrown by 


the ſea on the land, that it has been ejefed by 4 the waves of 


the fea, The Braſiatæ too further add, that Ino during 
her wanderings came into their country, and that when 


ſhe came there, the was willing to become the nurſe of 
Bacchus. They ſhew the, cavern too where Ino nurſed 
Bacchus, and cal] the plain which contains the cavern, 
the garden: 0 .of Bacchus, | TORE 

| But of the temples! in this — one 1s { WEE to 722 
culapius, and the other to Achilles, to whom they every 


year celebrate a feſtival. There is likewiſe a {mall pro- 


montory | in Brake, which gradually extends itſelf to the 


ſea; and on it brazen hats are placed, which are not lar- 


ger than thoſe which are worn on the head. * do not 
know, whether they confider theſe as belonging to the Di- 
os : a oſcuri, 
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eſcuri, or to the Corybantes. There are, however, three 
hats; and with theſe there is a ſtatue of Minerva. But 
on the right hand of Gytheum chere is a place called 
Las, which is diſtant from the ſea ten ſtadia, and forty 
from Gytheum. That part which lies between the three 
mountains Ilius, Ama, and Cnacadius, is at preſent wr | 
bited, though formerly this city was ſituated on the top 
mount Aſia; and even now the ruing of the ancient city 
are to be ſeen; and before the walls there is a ſtatue of 
Hercules and a trophy raiſed on account of the Macedo- 
nians, who were a part of the army of Philip when he 
Iinva4:d the Laconic region, and who, wandering from the 
reſt of the army, laid walte the maritime part, of the 
A 0 

Among theſe ruins there is a 1 of Minerva, who 
is called Aſia: and this they report was raiſed by Caſtor 
and Pollux, on their returning ſafe from the Colchian 
expedition; for there was a temple of Minerva Afia among 
the Colchians. I very well know, indeed, that the ſons 
of Tyndareus partook of Jaſon's expedition; but that the 
Colchi worſhipped Minerva Abi, I alone commit to writ- 
ing from the report of the Lacedæmomians. But near 
the city. which 18 inhabited at preſent, there is a ſoun- 
tain which is called Cagaco, from the colour of the 
water; and near the fountain, there is a gymnaſium, 
which contains an ancient ſtatue of Mercury. With re- 
ſpect to the mauntains, too, in that which is called Ilius 
there is a temple of Bacchus, and on its ſummit a temple 
of Æſculapius. But in the mountain Cnacadius there is 
a temple of Apollo Carneus. And a place called Hyp- 
ſos, in the borders of the Spartans, is diſtant from Car- 
neus aboyx thirty ſtadia, and contains a temple of Æl- 


culapius, 
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culapius, and of Diana who is called Daphnza. Near 
the ſea too, and. in the promontory, there is a temple 
of Diana Dictynna, to whom they celebrate a feſtival 
every year. | | 215 | 
But on the left hand of this promontory, the river 
Smenos. pours itſelf into the ſea, and affords a water re- 
markably ſweet. The fountains: of this river are in the 
mountain Taygetus, and it is diſtant from the city not 
more than five ſtadia. In a place too which is called 
Arainus, there is a ſepulchre of La, and a ftatue upon 


the ſepulchre, They report that this town was built by 


La, who was ſlain by Achilles; and they add, that Achilles 


came to this place when he demanded of Tyndareus 


Helen in marriage. The truth of the caſe however is, 


that La was ſlain by Patroclus, as he was one of the ſuit- 


ers of Helen. Indeed, that Achilles never deſired Helen 


in marriage, may be inferred from hence, that, in the Ca- 
talogue of Women, there is no mention of Achilles. But 


Homer in the beginning of his Iliad informs us, that Achil- 
les came to Troy, merely from his regard to the children 
of Atreus, and not induced by the oaths of Tyndareus. 
The ſame poet too, in deſcribing the funeral games, intro- 
duces Antilochus aſſerting that Ulyfles is older than him: 
and when Ulyſſes relates to Alcinous what he ſaw in 
Hades, he informs him, among other things, that he ſaw 
Perithous and Theſeus, who lived in an age prior to his. 
And we know, indeed, that Helen was forcibly taken 
away by Theſeus; ſo that it cannot by any means be ad- 
mitted that Achilles was one of the ſuitres of Helen. 


CHAP. 


93 
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Ox proceeding from this monument you will perteire 
a river pouring itſelf into the ſea, the name of which 
is Scyras. This river was formerly without a _ and 
was then firſt denominated, when Pyrrhus the ſon of 
Achilles entered into it with a fleet, as he was ſailing 
from Scyros to the nuptials of Hermione. Beyond the 


river too there is an ancient temple, ſeparate from the 


altar of Jupiter, And in the moſt inland parts, at the 
diſtance of forty ſtadia, you may perceive the town 
Pyrrhicus. According to ſome, this town was denomi- 
nated from Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles; but according 
to others, from the god Pyrrhicus, who is one of the 
Curetes. There are alſo ſome who aſſert, that Silenus, 
when he left Malea, dwelt in this place. And that Si- 
lenus, indeed, was brought up in Malea, is evident from 
the following verſes of Pindar: 
Strenuous in the dance to beat 
Tuneful meaſures with his feet, 


Silenus, who in Malea erſt 
Nais' huſband careful nurſt. 


But Pindar does not any where aſſert that Silenus was 
called Pyrrhicus, though _ is reported wi the inhabi- 
tants of Malea. 

But in the forum of Pyrrhicus there i is 2 well, which 
the inhabitants are of opinion was given to them by. 
Silenus, If this well ſhould ever be dried up, they would 
labour under a great ſcarcity of water. The Pyrrhicii 

eh. | have 
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have in their land a temple of Diana Aſtratea, who came 


to be ſo denominated, becauſe the army of the Amazons 


ſtopped its march in this place. There is alſo a temple 
of Amazonian Apollo. Both the ſtatues are of wood; and 
are ſaid to have been dedicated by the women that came 
from Thermodon. But on deſcending from Pyrrbicus to tlie 
ſea, Jou will arrive at the town Teiithrone: * The inhabi- 
Hits report, that 'this town was built by the Athenian 
Teuthras; and they worſhip, above all the divinities, Diana 
Horia: They have alſo a fountain called Naia. The pro- 
montory Tænarum too extends into the fea, at the dif- 
tance of one hundred and fifty ſtadia from Teuthrone; 
and beneath it are the ports Achilleus and Pfamathus. But 
in the promontory there is a temple fimilar to a cavern; 
and before it is a ſtatue of Neptune. Some of the Greeks 


relate, in their verſes, that Hercules drew up through this 


the dog of Pluto, though the cavern has not any ſubter- 
yanean paſſage; nor is it very eaſy to be perſuaded, that 
there is a certain fubterranean habitation of the gods, 
into which ſouls are colleQed. © '- hg 
Hecatzus, indeed, the M ileſian, aſſerts with great pro- 
bability, that à dreadful ſerpent was nouriſhed in this 
cavern, and that he was called the dog of Pluto, becauſe 


the venom of his bite was always productive of death. 
He adds, that Hereyles drew. up this ſerpent by the com- 


mand of Euryſtheus. But Homer, who firſt called that 
which Hercules drew up, the dog of Hades, neither calls 
this animal by any name, nor; does he feign any thing 
edncerning: his figure, as he does concerning the Chimæra. 
But writers poſterior to Homer have called this. animal 
Cerberus; and affimilating his other parts to thoſe. of: a 
dog, have aſſerted that he had three heads. Homer, 
; | however, 


U 8 >RETCE E. W 
however, by the dog of Hades may be ſuppofed to figs 


nify an animal not more familiar to che human wegn 
than a dragon. 


* 


But there are other ſacred offerings in 0 and 
Arion, the harper, ſitting on a Dolphin. And the par- 
ticulars reſpecting Arion and the dolphin Herodotus 
relates, as what he himſelf heard, in his account of the 
Lydian affairs. I, indeed, have ſeen in Parofebene' a dol- 
phin, who was the cauſe of fafety to a boy, becauſe he 
healed him of a wound which he had received from the 
fiſhermen, and who would attend on the boy when he 
called him, and carry him on his back wherever he 
pleaſed. There is alſo in Tænarum a fountain which 
does not contain any thing wonderful to behold at pte- 
ſent, but which formerly, as they report, afforded the 
proſpect of ports and ſhips to thoſe who looked within it. 
This effect of the water was deſtroyed by a woman 
waſhing in it a polluted garment. On failing from this 

promontory to the diſtance of about forty ſtadia, you 
will arrive at the town Cænepolis, which was formerly 
called Tænarum. In this town there is a temple of Ceres, 
and near the. ſea a temple of Venus, which contains a 
ſtatue in an upright poſition. On departing from hence 
to the diſtance of thirty ſtadia, you will ſee the vertex 
of Tænarum, which is called Thyrides, and the ruins of 
the city Hippola, among which there is a temple of Mi- 
nerva Hippolaitis. The city Meſſa, and a port, are at a 
little diſtance from hence: and there are about one hun- 
dred and fifty ſtadia between this port and Oetylum. But F 
the hero; from whom this city was denominated, was an 
Axgive, and was the ſon of Amphianax, and the grandſon 
3 | 8 | 4 
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of Antimachus. There is a temple too in Oetylum, which 
deſerves to be inſpected; and in the forum a ſtatue of 


| Carncan ee 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Acai, from Octylum to Thalamæ there is a road 
of nearly eighty ſtadia in length. In this road there is a 
temple and oracle of Ino; and prophecies are delivered 
here in ſleep; for the goddeſs anſwers ſuch as confult her 
by dreams. But there are. brazen ſtatues in that part of 
the temple which ſtands in the open air, one of Paphia, 
and another of the Sun. That which is contained, how- 
ever, in the inward part of the temple cannot be clearly 
ſcen, on account of the crowns which conceal it; though 
it is reported to be made of braſs. But a water flows here 
from a ſacred fountain, which is pleaſant to drink, and 


which they call the water of the moon. Paphia, indeed, 


is not the native divinity of the Thalamatæ. A maritime 
city too, called Pephnos, is diſtant about twenty ſtadia 
from Thalamæ. A ſmall iſland is adjacent to this place, 
which is not larger than a great ſtone. This alfo is called 
Pephnos; and the Thalamatæ report, that tha Dioſcuri 
were born in this place. Indeed I know that Alcman 


aſſerts this in his verſes. The Thalamatæ, however, do 


not aſſert that the Dioſcuri were educated in Pephnos, but 


that they were brought to Pellana by Mercury. In this 


iſland there are brazen ſtatues of the Dioſcuri, in the open 
air, which are not more than a foot in length: and theſe 
ſtatues are not moved out of their place, though the ſeay. T 
l during“ 
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during the winter, vehemently ſhakes the ſtone on which 


they ſtand. This indeed is a prodigy : nor is this leſs, that 
the ants here appear to be whiter than the uſual colour 


of theſe inſeCts. 
The Meſſenians report, that this iſland formerly be- 


longed to them: and on this account, they are of opi- 


nion that the Dioſcuri belong to them rather than to the 
Lacedæmonians. But Leuctra is diſtant from Pephnos 


about twenty ſtadia. Aud with reſpect to the name of 


this city, I am ignorant of its origin; though, if it was de- 


nominated from Leucippus the fon of Perieres, as the 


Meflenians ſay, it appears to me that this is the reaſon 
why they reverence Æſculapius more than all the other 
gods, as they are of opinion that he was the fon of 
Arſinoe the daughter of Leucippus. There is a ſtone ſta- 
tue of Æſculapius here, and in a different part, of Ino. 
There is alſo a temple of Caſſandra the daughter of 


Priam; a ſtatue which is called Alexandra by the natives; 
and ſtatues of Apollo Carneus, who is honoured by theſe 
people in the ſame manner as by the Lacedæmonians in 


Sparta. In the tower too there is a temple and ſtatue 
of Minerva: and the Leuctrians have a temple and grove 


of Love, through which water flows in the winter. But 


the leaves which fall from the trees are not carried to 


any other place by the inundation of the water. I all 


too relate what I am certain happened in my time, in the 


maritime part of Leuctra. The wind having driven a fire 
into the wood, burnt a great number of the trees; and in 


that part which was laid bare by the fire, a ſtatue of 
Ithomatas Jupiter was found, placed like a dedicated ſta- 
tue. The Meſſenians make uſe of this circumſtance as 
Þ evidence CNS formerly belonged to them. It 
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is, however, poſſible, that the Lacedæmonians might from 
the firſt have inhabited Leuctra, and that they wight 


have worſhipped Jupiter Ithomatas. 


Cardamyle, indeed, which is mentioned by 1 in 
his enumeration of Agamemnon's gifis, is in ſubjection to 


the Lacedæmonians of Sparta; Auguſtus Cæſar having 


ſeparated this place from Meſſenia. But Cardamyle is 
diſtant from the ſea eight ſtadia, and from Leuctra ſix- 


ty. In this place, not far from the ſhore, there is a grove 


ſacred to the daughters of Nereus, into which, they report, 


theſe Nymphs aſcended from the ſea, in order to behold 


Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles, as he was on his j journey to 
Sparta in order to marry. Hermione. Tn the town itſelf 
there is a temple of Minerva, and a ſtatue of Apollo Car- 
neus, which they venerate aſter the manner of the Dori- 
enſes. But the city, which Homer calls Enope, is of Meſ- 
ſenian denommation, and ſerves as a place of conven- 


tion to the Eleutherolacones; but is at preſent called 


Gerenia. According to ſome, Neſtor was educated in this 


city; but acgording to others, he fled hither when Pylos 
was taken by Hercules. Here, viz. in Gerenia, there is 


Aa monument of Machaon the ſon of Miculapius, and a 
holy temple raiſed to him: for they are of opinion that the 


remedies of human diſeaſes were diſcovered by Machaon. | 


| The facred place, in which this temple ſtands, is called 
Rhodos: and the ſtatue of Machaon is of braſs, and in an 
upright poſition. His head too is adorned with a crown 


which the Meſſenians in their native tongue call . Ciphos. 


The author of the poem called he /mal! Thad, aſſerts 


that Machaon was ſlain by Eurypylus the ſon oſ Tele, 
phus: : and hence, as I well know, in the ſacred rites be- 
longing to Aſculapius in Pergamus, the hymns, indeed⸗ 


begin 


or EREEEE 3% 


begin from Telephus, but by no means celebrate Eurypy- 
jus; nor is he even mentioned in the temple, becauſe they 
know that he ſlew Machaon. The bones, too, of Machaon 
are ſaid to have been preſerved by Neſtor : but they re- 
port, that Podalirius, when he returned home after the 
deſtruction of Troy, was driven by a tempeſt to Syros, 
which is a city in the continent of Caria, and there fixed 
his habitation. But there is a mountain in Gerania, and in 
it a temple of Calathaia. There is a cave too near the 
temple, the entrance into which is narrow, but its inward 
parts contain things which deſerve to be inſpected. And 
as you proceed from Gerania, as if aſcending to the moſt 
inland parts, you will arrive at Alagonia, which is a town 
about thirty ſtadia diſtant from hence. This. town is 
numbered among the places belonging to the Eleuthero- 


lacones, and contains temples of Bacchus and Diana, 


which are worthy of obſervation. 
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MESSENICS. 
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Tur dominions of the Meſſenians are limited by Auguf- 


tus Cæſar to that ſpace which lies between the land be- 


longing to the Lacones and Gerania; and this thicket is 
at preſent called Choerius. The firſt inhabitants are re- 
ported to have taken poſſeſſion of this country when it 
was a deſert, in the following manner: After the death of 
Lelex, who reigned in that part of Greece which is now 
called Laconia, but was then from him denominated Le- 
legia, Myles, who was his eldeſt ſon, obtained the go- 
verment; but Polycaon, who was the youngeſt of his ſons, 
and on this account was nothing more than a private per- 
ſon, continued in this obſcure condition till he married 
the Argive Meſſene, who was the daughter of Triopas, 
and the grand-daughter of Phorbas. But Meſſene being 
elevated through her father's dignity and power, who at 
that time ſurpaſſed in theſe the other Greeks, could not 


_ endure that her huſband ſhould be a private man. Hence, 


collecting together a band of Argives)and Lacedæmoni- 
ans, Polycaon invaded this country, and called the whole 


region 
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region Meſſene, after the name of his wife. He alſo 
founded other cities, and among theſe Andania, which he 
made the royal city. For before the Thebans fought with 
the Lacedæmonians at Leuctra, and had built Meſſene, 
which is at preſent ſituated under Ithome, it does not ap- 
pear to me that any city was called Meſſene. I conjec- 
ture this from the verſes of Homer. For, in his catalogue 
of thoſe that came to Troy, he mentions Pylos, Arene, 
and ſome others; but is ſilent with reſpect to a city of the | 
name of Meſfene. In the Odyſley too, he evinces that 
the Meſſenians were a people, but not of one city: | 


4 Meſſena's ſtate from Ithaca detains | 
Three hundred ſheep, and all the ſhepherd ſwains,” 


And ſtill more clearly when he you of the bow of | 


Iphitus: 
“This gift, when on Meſſena's e he rode, 


On young Ulyſſes Iphitus beſtow d: 
Beneath Ortilochus's roof they met 


For he ſignifies, by the houſe of Ortilochus, a ſmall town 
in Pherz : and this he explains in the place where he 
ſpeaks of Piſiſtratus meeting with Menelaus: 


% To Pherz now, Diocleus's ſtately ſeat, 
(Ortilochus's ſon) the youths retreat.” 


Polycaon therefore, the ſon of Lelex, and his wife Meſ- 
ſene, were the firſt that reigned in this country. But 
Caucon, the ſon of Celainus and the grandſon of Phlyus, 
brought hither from Eleuſis the orgies of the Great God- 
deſſes. The Athenians report that this Phlyus was the 
ſon of Earth; and this is confirmed by the hymn of Mu- 
ſæus to Ceres, which he compoſed for the Lycomede.. 
But . the ſon of Pandion, many years aſterwards, 
. ü 2 2 increaſed 
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increaſed the reputation of the myſteries of the Great 


\ Goddeſſes; and they even at preſent call the place where 
the myſteries are purified, the grove of Lycus. Indeed, 


that in this country there is a place which is called the 
grove of Lycus, is evident from this verſe of the Cretan 
Rhianus : | | 


% With rough Elæus, and beyond the grove 
Of Lycus." 


But that this Lycus was the ſon of Pandion, is evident from 


the verſes which were compoſed on the. image of Metha- 
pus : for Methapus was an Athenian, and was the author 
of myſteries and all- various orgies. The ſame perſon, 
too, inſtituted for the Thebans the myſteries of the Ca- 


biri; and near an encloſure belonging to the Lycomedæ, 


dedicated an image with an inſcription. This inſcription, 


which is as follows, both aſſerts other things, and ſtrength- 


ens the credibility of my relation : © I have purified the 
abodes and paths of Hermes the father, and of the firſt- 
born virgin ; for here Caucon, ſprung from the illuſtrious 
race of Phlyus, eſtabliſhed in Meſſene conteſts ſacred to 
the Great Goddeſſes. But it is a wonderful circumſtance, 
that Lycus the ſon of Pandion ſhould eſtabliſh the ſacred 
works of Attis in the venerable Andania.” This inſcrip- 
tion, therefore, teſtifies: that Caucon, who was the grand- 
ſon of Phlyus, came to Meſſene: it likewiſe mentions other 
things reſpecting Lycus ; and that the ancient myſteries 
were celebrated in Andania. And, indeed, it appears to 
me probable, that both Meſſene and Polycaon were will- 
ing to eſtabliſh the myſteries in that city, which they fixed 
upon as the pls, of their abode. 


- 


- » 
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CHAP. I. 


IN DER D, I have endeavoured by diligent enquiry 1 
learn who were the children of Polycaon and Meſſene; 
and, for this purpoſe, I have peruſed the writings which 
are called the Great Eoeæ, the Naupactian verſes, and all 
that Cinæthon and Aſius have genealogiſed inverſe, but 
without obtaining any information in this particular. -For 
though the Great Eoeæ aſſert, that Polycaon the ſon of 
Butes was married to Euæchme the daughter of Hyllus 
(the ſon of Hercules), yet they make no-mention either of 
a min of Meſſene, or of Meſſene herſelf. But in after 
times, when five ages were elapſed, as it appears to me, 
and not more, and none of the poſterity of Polycaon re- 
mained, the Meſſenians ſay, that Perieres the ſon of o- 
lus was called to the government; and that Melaneus, 
who was a ſkilful archer, and who on this account was 
believed to be the offspring of Apollo, came to Perieres, 
who beſtowed on him that part of the country which is 
now called Carnaſius, but was then denominated CEchalia 
from the wife of Melaneus. The Theflalians, however, 
and Eubceenſes (for moſt of the Grecian affairs are invol- 
ved in doubt) diſagree ſo much in their relation, that, 
according to ſome of theſe, Eurytium, which is at pre- 
ſent a ſolitary place, was called in ancient times CEchalia 
and Creophylus, in his Heraclea, agrees with this ac- 
count of the Eubœenſes. But Hecateus the Mileſian 
writes that Cfchalia is in Scium, a part of Eretria. 

The Meſſenians, however, appear to me both in other 


reſpedts to Tpeak more probably on this affair, and par- 
+ 1 ticularly 
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ticularly about the bones of Eurytus, which we ſhall after- 
wards relate. But Aphareus and Leucippus were the 
offspring of Perieres, by Gorgophone the daughter of Per: 
ſeus. Theſe, after the death of Perieres, reigned oyer 
the Mefſenians ; though Aphareus was the moſt abſolute. 
of the two. While he reigned, he built the city Arene, 
and called it after the daughter of Ebalus, who was both 
his wife and ſiſter from one and the fame mother. For 
Gorgophone was married to Ebalus: and, indeed, we 
have twice already mentioned this circumſtance, in our 


| account of the Argolic and Laconic affairs. Aphareus, 


therefore, built the city Arene in Meſſenia, and received 
into his houſe, Neleus the ſon of Crotheus and the 


| grandſon of Folus (who was called Neptune), who was 


his couſin, when he fled from Pelias at Iolcus; and gave 
him the maritime part of the land, which contained Py- 
los, among other cities, and which Neleus made the place 


of his royal abode. Lycus alſo, the ſon of Pandion, came 


to Arene, at the time when he fled from his brother Æge- 
us at Athens; and delivered the orgies of the Great 
Goddeſſes to Aphareus and his children, and to his wife 
Arene ; evincing to them, at the fame time, that Cn 
had initiated Meſſene in Andania. 

The eldeft too, and the braveſt of the children of Apha- 
reus was Idas, che youngeſt Lynceus, whoſe ſight, if we 
may believe Pindar, was ſo acute that he could ſee through 
the trunks of trees. I am not certain whether this 
Lynceus had any children; but Idas had a daughter, 


Cleopatra, from Marpeſſa the wife of Meleager ; though 
the author of the Cyprian verſes aſſerts that the wife of that 


Proteſilaus, who when the Greeks ſailed to Troy was the 
firſt that dared to land, was 8 the daughter of 
2 | _ Mcleager 
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Meleager and the grand-daughter of neus. If this 
account therefore be true, three women, beginning from 
Marpeſſa, cut their own ee after the death- of their 
huſbands. 


CHAP. III. 


Bor after the children of Aphareus fought with their 
coufins the Dioſcuri, for the oxen, and Pollux had flain 
Lynceus, but Idas was deſtroyed by thunder; the houſe of 
Aphareus was totally deſtitute of male offspring, and the 
government of the Meſſenjans devolved on Neſtor the ſon 
of Neleus, together with dominion over all ſuch places as 
Idas formerly governed, except ſuch lands as were in ſub- 
jection to the children of Aſculapius. For they report, 
that the ſons of Æſculapius came from Meſſenia to the 
fiege of Troy; as Æſculapius was the ſon of Arſinoe the 
daughter of Leucippus, and not of Coronis. And, indeed, 
they call a certain ſolitary place in Meſſenia, Triccaz and 
repeat ſome verſes of Homer, in which Neſtor conſoles 
Machaon when he was wounded with a dart. For, ſay they, 
He would not have beſtowed ſo much kindneſs on him 
_ unleſs he had been his neighbour, and a king of a kindred 
race. Theſe reports too about the children of Zſcula- 
Pius, are confirmed from hence, that there is a monument 
of Machaon at Gerania, and a temple of the children of 
Machaon at Pheræ. But when the Trojan war was finiſh- 
ed, and Neſtor, after returning home, had ended his 
days; the military expedition of the Dorienſes and the 
deſcent of the Heraclidæ taking place two generations 
afterwards, the poſterity of Neleus were ejected from 

2 4 Mieſſenia. 
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Meſſenia. And ſuch are the particulars reſpecting Tiſa- 
menus, which I have added to the preſent relation. 
This, however, remains ſtill to be added; When the 
Dorienſes aſſigned Argos to Temenus, Creſphontes re- 
queſted of them Meſſenia for himſelf, as he was older than 
Ariſtodemus; for Ariſtodemus died prior to his making 
this requeſt. But Theras the ſon of Auteſion oppoſed 
Creſphontes in the higheſt degree: and this Theras was 
the grandſon of the grandſon of Polynices the ſan of ¶ di- 
pus, and at that time was guardian to the ſong of Ariſto- 
demus, as he was their uncle on the mother's ſide; for Ariſ- 
todemus married the daughter of Auteſion, whoſe name. 
was Argia. But Creſphontes, who wiſhed for the poſſeſſion. 
of Meſſenia, requeſted of Temenus that he would caſt 
lots about this affair. In conſequence of this, 'Temenus 
threw the lots in a water-pot, aſter he had filled it with 
. water, but in a ſuch manner that whichever lot was 
drawn firſt, Meſſenia might be his portion, But in order 
to accompliſh this, he fraudulently made the lot of the 
children of Ariftodemus of potter's clay, dried in the ſun, 
and of Creſphontes of baked tile. Hence the lot of the 
children of Ariſtodemus waſted away, but that of Creſ- 
phontes remained firm; and through this ſtratagem, Creſ- 
phontes obtained Meſſenia. 

But the ancient Meſſenians were not ee from 
their kingdom by the Dorienſes ; for they willingly obeyed 
their new king Creſphontes, and gave the Dorienſes a part 
of their land. They were induced, too, to yield this obedi- 
ence, in conſequence of having ſuſpected the former kings, 
becauſe they were deſcended from the race of Iolcus. Creſ- 
phontes, too, married Merope the daughter of Cypſelus, who 
then reigned over the Arcadians, by whom he had other 

ſons, 
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fons, and Æpytus, who was his youngeſt. And he built, in- 
deed, in Stenyclerus a palace for himſelf and his children: 
for in ancient times other kings, and Perieres himſelf 
dwelt in Andania. Aphareus, likewiſe, afterwards having 


fortified Arene, dwelt in it, together with his children. 
But the royal abode of Neſtor and his children was Pylos. 
Laſtly, Creſphontes made Stenyclerus the royal city: and 
while he reſided here he was lain, together with all his 
children except Mpytus, becauſe he was more attached 
to the common people than to the rich; for Æpytus 
eſcaped, becauſe he was but as yet a boy, and was under 


the guardianſhip of Cypſelus, his grandfather on his mo- 


ther's ſide. As ſoon, however, as Æpytus arrived at man- 


hood, the Arcadians brought him to Meſſene, bringing with 
them at the ſame time the other kings of the Dorienſes, the 
children of Ariſtodemus, and Simus the ſon of Temenus. 
Epptus, therefore, as ſoon as he had recovered his pa- 


ternal kingdom, took vengeance on the murderers of his 


father, and on thoſe who had been the authors of the 
deed. Afterwards, by flattering attentions, he conciliated 


to himſelf the good-will of the nobility; became a fa- 
vourite of the common people by his gifts; and arrived 
at ſuch a high degree of honour, that his poſterity were 


called the Æpytidæ, inſtead of the Heraclidz, which was 
their former appellation. But Glaucus the ſon of Æpytus, 
- who ſucceeded his father in the kingdom, imitated his 


father indeed in his behaviour to the noble and vulgar, 


but was much ſuperior to him in piety to the gods. For 
when in the temple of Jupiter, on the ſummit of Ithome, 
no honours were paid to the god by the Dorienſes, ex- 
_ cept by the familiars of Polycaon and Meſſene, Glaucus 


ordered that he ſhould be venerated; was the 


firſt that 


ſacrificed 
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ſacrificed to Machaon the ſon of Æſculapius in Gereniay' 
and dedicated fuch gifts to Meſſene the daughter of 
Triopas, as are uſually offered to heroes. Iſthmius, too, 
the ſon of Glaucus, raiſed a temple in Pherz to Gorgaſus 
and Nicomachus. But Dotadas was the ſon of Iſthmius, 
who, among other havens which he furniſhed in Meſ- 
ſenia, built one in Mathone. Sybotas the ſon of Dotadas 
ſucceeded his father: and he made it a law, that kings 
ſhould every year ſacrifice to the river Pamiſus, and that, 
prior to the myſteries of the Great Goddeſſes, which were 
then celebrated in Andania, they ſhould perform funeral 
ſacrifices to Eurytus the ſon of Melaneus. 


CHAP. IV. 


Acam, * the reign 10 Phintas the fon of 8Sybo- 
tas, the Meſſenians, for the firſt time, ſent a ſacrifice to 
Apollo at Delos, with a choir of men. Eumelus taught 
them the ſong with which they celebrate the god, and 
which they call Proſodium. And theſe are the only 
' verſes which are reckoned the genuine progeny of Eume- 
las. But while this Phintas reigned, a diſagreement, for 
the firſt time, took place between the Meſſenians and 
Lacedæmonians, the cecaſion of which is doubtful, but 
which is ſaid to have been produced as follows: Within 
the limits of Meſſenia there was a temple of Diana Lim- 
natis, which was alone common to the Meſſenians among 
the Dorienſes, and to the Lacedæmonians. And the La- 
cedæmonians indeed aſſert, that the virgins which they 
ſent to the feſtival were violated by the Meſſenians, and 
that their king Telechus the ſon of Archelaus, the grand. 


ſon 
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fon of Ageſilaus, and the great grandſon of Doryſſus, who 
was the ſon of Labotas, the grandſon of Echiſtratus, and. 
the great-grandfon of Agis, was flain through endeayoury 
ing to prevent an injury from taking place. They add, 
that the violated virgins flew themſelves through ſhame. _ 
The Meſſenians, however, relate this affair differently: 
that ſtratagems were raiſed by Teleclus againſt thoſe. per- 
ſons of quality that came to the temple in Meſſene, For 
when the Lacedzmonians, on account of the goodneſs of 
the land, deſired to poſſeſs Meſſenia, Teleclus adorned the 
heardleſs youths after the manner of yirgins, and ſo dif- 
poſed them, that they might ſuddenly attack the Lace- 
dæmonians with their daggers as they were fitting- The 
Meſſenians, however, running to their aſſiſtance, flew both 
Teleclus and all the beardleſs youths. But the Lacedæ- 
monians, as they were conſcious that this action was per- 
petrated by public conſent, never attempted to revenge 
the death of their king. And ſuch are the reports of each 
party, which every one believes, juſt as he is influenced. 
by his attachment to each, After this event had taken 
place, and when one generation had paſſed away, Alca- 
menes the ſon of Teleclus reigning in Lacedzmon, but 
of the other family Theopompus the ſon of Nicander, the 
grandſon of Charillus, and the great-grandſon of Poly- 
dectes, who was the ſon of Eunomus, the grandſon of 
Prytanis, and the great-grandſon of Eurypon; and An- 
tiochus and Androcles reigning over the Meſſenians; —at 
this period, a hatred commenced between the Lacedz- 
monians and Meſſenians. | 
And the Lacedzmonians, indeed, began hoſtilities rhe 
firſt, in the following manner: Polychares was a Meſle- 
nian, who in other reſpects was far from being obſcure, 
and 
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and who rendered himſelf illuſtrious by obtaining the 
palm of victory in the Olympic games. For in the fourth 
Olympiad, when the Eleans had only one conteſt, that 
of the ſtadium, Polychares was victor. This man had: 
many oxen, and as his own paſtures were not ſufficient: 
to feed them, he gave them to be fed by a Spartan, whoſe? 
name was Euzphnus, with the promiſe of the progeny 
of the cows as his reward. Euzphnus, therefore, was 
a man who preferred wel to ISP afid WON 
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oxen of: Polychares to certain chmee who ſailed to- 


Laconia, and afterwards came to him, and told him that' 
ſome robbers had made an incurſion into his field, and, 

among other depredations, had taken away both the oxen 
and herdſmen. In the mean time, while he is thus de- 
ceiving Polychares, one of the herdſmen fled from the 
merchants, who, on his return, found Euzphnus with his 
maſter, and informed Polychares of the truth of the affair. 


| Euzphnus, therefore, not being able 'to deny the charge, 


earneſtly intreated both Polychares and his ſon to pardon 
him : for, as there are many things which compel human 
nature to act unjuſtly, among all theſe, the defire of gain 
is the moſt powerful. 

. Euzphnus, tao, acqainted Polychares with the ſum for 
hich he had ſold the oxen; and promiſed that he would 
refund the money, it Polychares would ſend his fon with 
him. When Euæphnus came therefore to Laconia, he 
committed an action much more impious than the for- 
mer; for he flew the ſon of Polychares. And Polychares, 
who was violently moved by ſuch a baſe action, as it was 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe he would be, came to Lacedzemonia, 


to the kings and Ephori; and with exceſſive lamentations 


bewailed 
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bewailed the death of his ſon. He likewiſe explained to 
them, what injuries he had received from a man whom 
he had made his gueſt, and in whom he confided beyond 
all the Lacedæmonians. However, when by a repetition 
of his grievances, he obtained no ſatisfaction, and no pu- 
niſhment was inflicted on Euzphnus, he became inſane, 
and giving way to his anger, as one who no longer re- 
garded his own ſafety, had the boldneſs to ſlay every La- 
cedæmonian that he met with. The Lacedzmonians 
therefore report, that this war originated both on account 
of the murder of Teleclus, and Polychares not being given 
up to them; and till prior to theſe two reaſons, on ac- 
count of their being ſuſpeQed by tlie Mefſenians for the 
fraud of Creſphontes, in drawing lots. 


CHAP. V. 


'The Meſſenians, however, report juſt the contrary con- 
cerning 'Teleclus, to what I have related ; and evince that 

| Mpytus the fon of Creſphontes was reſtored by the 
ſons of Ariſtodemus, which could not have taken place 
if there had been any diſagreement between them and 
Creſphontes. They further add, that Polychares was not 
given up to the Lacedzmonians to be puniſhed, becauſe 
the Lacedzmonians would not deliver up Euzphnus : 
that nevertheleſs they were willing, that ſentence ſhould 
be paſſed, either by them, or by the Argives, who were 
allied to both cities, or by a council of AmphiQyons: 
that they were even willing to commit the affair to the 
judgment of the Areopagites, becauſe the Areopagus 
appeared from ancient times to haye judged affairs re- 
E ſpecting 
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ſpecting murder. They likewiſe afſert, that the Lace- 
demonians did not engage in war on this account, but 
that, in conſequence of their immoderate deſire of do- 


minion, they wiſhed to oppreſs other Grecian cities, as 


well as theirs. As an example too, they adduce the 
Arcadians and Argives, whoſe dominions the Spartans 
continually infeſted. That, beſides this, the Spartans being 
enſnared by the gifts of Crœſus, were the firſt of the 
Greeks that entered into an alliance with the Barbarians ; 


at which time, indeed, Crœſus enſlaved both the Greeks 


that dwelt in Aſia, and the Dorienſes that dwelt in Ca- 
ria, 'on the continent. 'They add, that when the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphos was plundered by the Phocen- 
ſian leaders, the Spartan kings and nobles not only pri- 
vately partook of this ſacrilege, but publicly the chief 
of the Ephori and the ſenate. And laſtly, they adduce 
this as a proof beyond every thing that the Lacedzmo- 
nians never refuſed any undertaking for the ſake of gain, 
that they choſe, for their aſſociate in war, u. ea who 
— in Caſfſandra. 

Why, indeed, the Meſſenians conſider this laſt action 
as ſo very diſgraceful, it is not my buſineſs at preſent to 
inveſtigate; for neither the warlike ardour of the Meſſeni- 
ans alone, nor the length of the war deſtroyed the tyran- 
ny of Apollodorus; and yet the calamities which the Caſ- 
ſandrenſes ſuſtained from their tyrant, were not much 
inferior to the evils of the Meſſenians. And ſuch, ac- 
cording to each nation, were the cauſes of the war. But 
when the injuries which we have already related took 
place, ambaſſadors came from the Lacedzmonians to the 
Meſſenians, defiring them to give up Polychares. The 


kings of the Meſſenians, however, anſwered the ambaſſa- 


dors, 
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dors, that they would conſult the people about the affair, 
and would ſend an account of their deciſions to Sparta. 
As ſoon, therefore, as the ambaſſadors departed, the people 
were aſſembled, whoſe opinions were very different on this 
occaſion. For Androcles voted, that Polychares ſhould be 
given up, as one who had perpetrated actions impious 
and dire ; but Antiochus oppoſed this for many reaſons, 
and for this among the reſt, that it would be a moſt mi- 
ſerable circumſtance, if Polychares ſhould ſuffer puniſh» 
ment before the eyes of Euzphnus; at the ſame time 
enumerating the quality and quantity of the things which 
he muſt neceſſarily endure. In the end, too, the conten- 
tion became ſo great, that the partizans of Androcles and 
Antiochus took up arms againſt each other. 

This battle, however, was' of no long duration for 
as the greater number were on the fide of Antiochus, 
they flew both Androcles and the moſt illuſtfious of his 
partizans. Antiochus, therefore, now reigning alone, 
ſent into Sparta, informing the Spartans, that, he had 
committed the affair to the decifion of thoſe judges whom 
we have already mentioned. But the Lacedzmonians 
are faid to have returned no anſwer to the letters of the 
Meſſenians; and Antiochus dying not many months after, 
his ſon Euphaes ſucceeded to the government. The La- 
cedæmonians, however, neither announced war to the 
Meſſenians by a meſſenger, nor openly renounced their 
friendſhip, but making preparations as much as they were 
able in ſecret, took an oath, that they would not lay 
down their arms, neither by the length of the war (if it 
ſhould happen to be much extended), nor by their loſſes, 
however oÞ they might be, till they had taken Meſſenia. 

Having 
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Having previouſly taken this oath, they marched out by 
night towards Amphea, appointing Alcamenes the ſon of 
Teleclus for their general. Amphea was a ſmall city near 
the Laconic land, and in Meſſenia; was ſituated on a lofty 
hill, and had fountains of water in abundance. Im other 
reſpects, too, this city ſeemed to be very well adapted 
as a receptacle for all the purpoſes of war. 

This city, therefore, whoſe gates were open, and which 
was without guards, was taken without reſiſtance by the 
Lacedzmonians, who flew the inhabitants, ſome of whom 
were yet in their bed-chambers ; but others, as ſoon as 
they perceived the calamity, fled ſuppliantly to the tem- 
ples and altars of the gods, and a few only eſcaped the 
deſtruction. This was the firſt attack which the Lace- 
dæmonians made on the Meflenians ; but the ſecond was 
in the year of the ninth Olympiad, in which Xenodocus 
the Meſſenian was victor in the ſtadium. At that time, 

| too, the Athenians were not governed by annual magiſ- 

trates choſen by lot: for the people at firſt took away much 
of the authority from the poſterity of Melanthus, who were 
called Metontidz, and inſtead of allowing them a kingly 
power, ſubjected them to the controul of equitable laws; 
and afterwards limited their government to the extent of 
ten years. At the time, therefore, that Amphea was taken, 
the Athenian Zfimides the ſon of Æſchylus was in the 
fifth year of his government. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. VI. : 
| Bvr, before I deſcribe the patticulars of this war, and 
What each party performed and ſuffered through the in- 
terference of a divine power, it will be proper to relate 
the tranſactions of Ariſtomenes the Meſſenian, and the 
order of time in which the events reſpecting him took 
place. For the war which happened between the Lace- 
dzmonians and their allies, and the Meſſenlans with their 
aſſiſtants, was not denominated from thoſe that began the 
war, as was the caſe with the Perſian and Peloponneſian 
war; but it was called Meſſenian from the ſlaughter which 
was made of the Meſſenians, juſt in the ſame manner as 
the war againſt Troy came to be called Trojan, and not 
Grecian, But Rhianus Benæus has celebrated this Meſs 
ſenic war in verſe, and Myron Prienenſis in proſe : 
neither of theſe, however, has related all the events of 
the war, in a continued ſeries from beginning to end; 
but each has confined himſelf to a particular part. And 
Myron, indeed, begins from the capture of Amphea, and 
deſcribes all that happened to the death of Ariſtomenes 1 
but Rhianus does not touch upon this beginning of the 
war, but only relates the tranſa&ions which took place 
after the revolt from the Lacedzmonians. He does not, 
however, relate the whole of theſe particulars, but only 
the events poſterior to the battle at the great moat ; and 
the particulars reſpecting Ariſtomenes the Meſſenian, for 
whoſe ſake I have made mention of Rhianus and Myron, 
as one who dignified the name of Meſſenian before any 
other 8 and in the moſt eminent degree. 
Vox. I | ” 2 | Myron 
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Myron Prienenſis, therefore, has inſerted this man in his 
hiſtory : but in the verſes of Rhianus, Ariſtomenes is no 
leſs celebrated than Achilles in Homer's Iliad. Hence, 
as there is ſuch a difference in the narration of theſe 
writers, it remains that I ſhould reject the account given 
by one of them, but not the relation of both. Rhianus, 
indeed, appears to me to ſpeak the moſt probably of the 


two, with reſpect to the age of Ariſtomenes: but Myron, 


as may be eaſily learnt from his writings, and eſpecially 
from this account of the Meſſenian affairs, is by no means 


ſolicitous about ſpeaking the truth, and relating things 


of a probable nature. For he aſſerts, that Theopompus 
king of the Lacedzmonians was ſlain by Ariſtomenes, be- 
fore the death of Ariſtodemus; though it is well known 
that Theopompus neither died in battle, nor by any other 
means, before the war was finiſhed : and it was Theo- 
pompus himſelf that finiſhed the war. But this is evinced 
by the elegies of. Tyrtzus, in which he ſays: 


« King Theopompus by the gods belov'd, 
Captur' d Meſſene, form'd for ample choirs.” 


Ariſtomenes, therefore, as it appears to me, flouriſhed in 
the war after this; and whoſe tranſactions we ſhall more - 
accurately inveſtigate in our relation of that war. But the 
Meſſenians, as ſoon as they knew that Amphea was taken, 


from the report of thoſe that were ſaved from the devaſ- 


tation, met together from all their cities in Stenyclerus; 
and calling the people to their aſſociation, the beſt among 
them, in the firſt place, and afterwards the king himſelf, 
ſtrengthened the minds of the vulgar who were terrified at 
the deſtruction of Amphea, and exhorted them not to 
form a * of the event of che war from the ad- 
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verſe circumſtance which had already taken place, nor 
ſuppoſe that the Lacedzmonians were better prepared 
for the war than themſelves. They added, that warlike 
concerns had indeed been ſtudied by the Lacedæmo- 
nians for a longer time; but that the preſent neceſſity 
would, to worthy men, be more powerful than ſuperior 
kill. And laſtly, that, by defending their country, their 
conduct would be more acceptable to the gods, than if 
they had commenced hoſtilities unjuſtly. 


HAF. Ya 
A FTER Euphaes had thus addreſſed them, he dif- 
miſſed the aſſembly, and put all the Meſſenians in arms. 
For he compelled thoſe that were ignorant of warlike af- 
fairs to learn them, and confirmed the kill of veteran 
ſoldiers by continually exerciſing them in military arts. 
In the mean time the Lacedzmonians made incurſions 
into the Mefſenian dominions, but without injuring the 
country, cutting down the trees, or demoliſhing the houſes, 
becauſe they conſidered the place as their own. They 
drove before them, however, whatever cattle they found, 
and carried away the corn and other fruit. They like- 
wiſe beſieged ſome of their cities, but took none, as they 
were fortified with walls, and ſtrongly ſecured : and after 
many fruitleſs efforts they were compelled to retreat, much 
wounded ; and at laſt deſiſted from attempting to take their 
cities. But now the Meſſenians in their turn laid waſte 
the maritime parts of Laconia, and all the fields about 
Taygetus. And in the fourth year after the capture of 
Amphea, Euphaes relying on the ardour of the Meſſenians, 
. who 
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who were vehemently incenſed with the Lacedzmonians, 
and at the fame time believing that they were ſufficiently 
ſkilled by continual exerciſe in military affairs, ordered 
them to begin their march, commanding at the ſame time 
the ſervants to follow, carrying with them wood, ang 
every thing elſe neceflary for forming a trench. 

The Lacedæmonians, therefore, learning all this from 
the guards in Amphea, drew out their forces. There was 
a plain in Meflenia, which was in other refpects well 
adapted for an engagement, but was ſeparated from the 
adjacent places by a very deep moat. In this plain Eu- 
phaes drew up his army, of which he appointed Cleonnis 
the general. But the horſe and light-armed troops, each of 
which were leſs than five hundred, were ted by Pytharatus 
and Antander. As ſoon, therefore, as the armies came to 
an engagement, the moat prevented the heavy-armed troops 
from encountering, who through hatred were eagerly 
tending towards each other. But the horſe and the light- 
armed troops engaged with each other above the moat. 
Theſe were equal both in number and fkill ; and on this 
account, the battle between them was equal. In the 
mean time, while both parties were vigorouſly engaged, 
Euphaes ordered his ſervants to fortify, firft of all, the 
back of his army with a trench, and afterwards both the 
fides. As ſoon as it was night, therefore, and the bat- 
tle was diſſolved, the front of his army was alſo fecured 
with a trench; which when the Lacedzmonians perceived 
on the return of day, they admired the providential care 
of Euphaes, and found that it would not be proper fot 
them to fight with the Meſſenians, who could not be 
compelled to teave their fortifications, as ny were my 
unprepared to — chem. 
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In conſequence. of this, the Lacedzmonians returned 
home, and, in the following year, after the old men had re- 
viled the ſoldiers for their timidity and conterapt of their 


oath, a ſecond army was openly raiſed againſt the Meſſeni- 


ans. This army was led by the two kings, Theopompus 
the ſon of Nicander, and Polydorus the ſon of Alcamenes ; 
for Alcamenes himſelf died prior to thiss The Meſſeni- 
ans with their army oppoſed theſe ; the Spartans begin- 
ing the fight, But Polydorus commanded the left wing 


of the Lacedæmonians, and Theopompus the right; and 


the middle part of the army was led by Euryleon, who was 
born indeed at Lacedzmon, but whoſe origin was from 
Cadmus and the Thebans z for he was the fifth grandſon 
of Ægeus the ſon of Oiolycus, the grandſon of Theras, 
and the great-grandſon of Auteſion. But of the Meſſe- 
nian army, Antander and Euphaes were oppoſed to the 
right wing of the Lacedzmonians ; and Pytharatus ſtood 
oppoſite to the left wing, which was commanded by Po- 
lydorus. In the middle of the army ſtood Cleonnis. 
When the two armies were now nearly coming to an 


engagement, the kings, advancing forward, exhorted their 


ſoldiers to behave valiantly on this occaſion. And Theo- 
pompus indeed, after the manner of the Lacedæmonians, 
_ urged his troops in a ſhort ſpeech, to be mindful of the 
oath they had taken againſt the Meſſenians, and told 
them, that it would be both beautiful and honourable for 
them, to eclipſe by their actions the glory of their fa- 
thers, who enſlaved their neighbouring cities; and that 
by behaving gallantly on the preſent occaſion, they might 
add to their dominions a much happier region. But the 
ſpeech of Euphaes was longer than that of the Spartan, 


though he ſpoke no more than what the time would permit. 
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He told them, that the preſent conteſt was not alone 
for land and pofleſhons, but that they very well knew 
what would be the condition of the vanquiſhed ;——that a 
defeat mult be attended with the captivity. of their wives - 
and children; that the lighteſt puniſhment of their young 
men would be death, which might perhaps be aceom- 
panied with flagellation; that their temples would be 
plundered, and their country deſtroyed by fire. He added, 
that he did not ſpeak of things which were nothing more 
than probable, but that the deſtruction of Amphea muſt 
convince all men of the reality of his aſſertions. That to 
die valiantly might be conſidered as gain, when compared 
with the endurance of ſuch evils; and that it was much 
eaſier while they were yet unconquered, and equally cou- 
ragious with the enemy, to vanquiſh their adverſaries by 
a vigorous reſiſtance, than to labour in reſtoring their 
fallen fortune, when their courage was loſt. And ſuch 


was the ſpeech of Euphaes. 


CH AP. VII. 


Bur as ſoon as the leaders of the two armies gave the 
ſignal of engagement, the Meſſenians ruſhed impetuouſly 


on the Lacedzmonians, as men whom anger compelled 
to give death to their enemies; and every one was an- 


xious to be the firſt to begin the fight. The Lacedzmo- 
nians on the other fide cheerfully ſuſtained the ſhock 
and at the ſame time took care to preſerve their ranks, 


As ſoon, however, as they drew nearer, they threatened 


each other with the motion of their arms; and this wag 
4 accompanied 
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accompanied with fierce looks and reviling language, 
The Lacedzmonians ſaid, that the Meſſenians were their 
ſervants, and that they were in no reſpect more free than 
the Hilotes. The Meſſenians;)on the contrary, called the 
Lacedzmonians impious, as perſons who, through an in- 
temperate deſire of dominion, attacked even their kin- 
dred, and acted in an irreligious manner towards the gods 
that were the guardians of the country of the Dorienſes, 
and particularly towards Hercules. But when from re- 
. proaches they came to blows, they ruſhed on each other 


with collected might, and man fought hand to hand with 


man; but the charge of the Lacedæmonians was the moſt 
furious, who were ſuperior both in the art of war and 
in number; for the neighbouring nations, who were in 
ſubjection to their authority, had followed them to this 
war. The Aſinæi too, and Dryopes, who were driven by the 
Argives, in the preceeding age, from their dominions, and 
came to Lacedæmonia as ſuppliants, were now obliged 


to aſſiſt them in the war. But the Cretan archers, who 


were hired for this purpoſe, ſtood againſt the light-armed 
troops of the Meſſenians. 

The Meſſenians, indeed, whoth caſe, if they were con- 
quered, muſt he deſperate, and who were equally incited 
by a contempt of death, conſidered every thing they might 
endure, rather as ſomething neceſſary to ſuch as wiſhed 
to render their country illuſtrious, than as any thing dire; 
and that the more vigorouſly they fought, the more diffi- 
cult it would be for the Lacedæmonians to ſuſtain their 
attacks. And, indeed, ſome of theſe, leaping beyond their 
ranks, gave proofs of illuſtrious daring ; while in others, 
who were ſo dangerouſly wounded that they were ready 
to breathe their laſt, the vigour of an inſane confidence 
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was remarkably conſpicuous. Neither were mutual exhor- 
tations wanting : for thoſe that were yet alive, and without 
wounds, exhorted the wounded to call forth all their force, 
that they might meet death with pleaſure, whenever they 
ſhould arrive at the extremity of their fate, And again, 
thoſe that were wounded, when they perceived their 
ſtrength beginning to fail them, and that they could not 
long ſurvive, admoniſhed thoſe whoſe forces were as yet 
unimpaired, not to act in a manner unworthy of theme 
ſelves, and not ſuffer their death to be entirely uſeleſs to 
the preſervation of their country, 

But the Lacedzmonians, in the beginning of the engage. 
ment, neither mutually exhorted each other, nor gave ſuch 
unexpected ſpecimens of boldneſs as the Meſſenians: but, 
as they had been inſtructed in warlike concerns from 
their youth, they formed themſelves into a deeper pha- 
lanx, and hoped that the Meſſenians would not be able to 
oppoſe them to the laſt, and endure the labour of arms, 
and the wounds which they would receive in the battle. 
And ſuch were the circumſtances peculiar. to each army, 
as well with reſpect to the actions, as the minds of the 
warriors ; but this was common to both ſdes, that no one 
ſuppliantly implored the mercy of his conqueror, or pro- 
miſed large ſums for his preſervation. For each perhaps 
diſtruſted the mercy of his enemy, on account of his ha- 
tred : and that which was the principal circumſtance, each 
was indignant that he had not been the cauſe of his ene- 
my's death. Thoſe likewiſe that flew their enemies, neither 
proudly boaſted on the occaſion, nor made uſe of bitter re- 
proaches for the hope of victory was not ſtronger on one 
fide than on the other. A more illuſtrious death, too, 
befel thoſe who attempted to take the ſpoils of any fallen 

6 warrior; 
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warrior; who were pierced with darts in any naked part 
of their body; who fell unexpectedly, while their attention 
was directed to a different quarter; or who were flain by 
the yet breathing ſubjects of their plunder, 

The kings themfelves, too, fought in a manner which 
deſerves to be celebrated. For Theopompus ruſhed upon 
Euphaes as if he meant to give him inſtant death, But 
Euphaes, perceiving him approaching, ſaid to Antander z 
There is no difference between the boldneſs of Theopom- 
pus and his anceſtor Polynices ; for when Polynices led 
an army from Arges againſt his country, he flew his 
brother with his own hand, and was at the ſame time 
flain by him. He added, that Theopompus was willing 

to contaminate the poſterity of Hercules, with the ſame 
| crime of parricide as defiled the family of Laius and Oe- 
dipus, though he will not depart very joyful from the en- 
gagement. After Euphaes had thus ſpoke, he alſo ruſhed 
upon his enemy, But upon this occaſion, the battle which, 
in the' place where they met, was before in a languid 
condition, was now again reſtored to its moſt flouriſhing 
ſtate. The bodies of the warriors became invigorated ; 
and the battle more fiercely raged, through the contempt 
of death which was now every where increaſed. Hence it 
ſeemed as if the engagement was but juſt then commenced; 
and at laſt, thoſe that fought about Euphaes, and who 
were choſen men, becoming nearly inſane, through their 
ſtrenuous exertions drove Theopompus from his ſtation, 
and put the Lacedæmonians to flight. The other wing, 
however, of the Meſſenians, was in a miſerable ſituation: 
for Pytharatus the general being flain, the troops, that 
were now without a leader, became difordered, and loſt 
all their confidence and vigour, 


However, 
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However, neither Polydorus purſued the flying Meſ- 


ſenians, nor Euphaes the Lacedzmonians. For it appeared 


to Euphaes, and the principal perſons that were about 


him, much better to ſtay, and give aſſiſtance to the van- 


quiſhed troops. Yet they did not mingle themſelves with 
Polydorus, or his band; for they were now involved in 
darknefs through the night. This circumſtance too re- 
ſtrained the Lacedzzmonians from purſuing the flying Meſ- 
ſenians, together with their ignorance of the places. Be- 
ſides this, the diſcipline of their country reſtrained them: 
for they religiouſly obſerved the precept delivered by their 
anceſtors, that they ſhould be more anxious to preſerve 
their order, than to cut off a flying enemy. But in the 
middle of the battle, Euryleon on the fide of the Lacedz- 
monians, and Cleonnis on that of the Meſſenians, fought 
with equal vigour and ſucceſs. But the approach of night 
here likewiſe diſſolved the conteſt, This battle was fought 
on both fides, for the moſt part, with the heavy armed 
foot; for there were but few horſe, and they performed 
nothing worthy of relation. At that time, indeed, the 
Peloponneſians were not ſkilled in horſemanſhip. But the 
naked archers of the Meflenians, and the Cretans among 
the Lacedzmonians, did not engage at firſt, becauſe each, 
after the manner of their anceſtors, ſtood united with 
the foot. On the following day, as ſoon as it was light, 
neither army attempted to renew the battle, or to raiſe a 
trophy: but when the day was ſomewhat advanced, they 
were occupied in ſending heralds about burying the dead; 
and when this was agreed to by each party, they imme- 
diately applied themſelves to the buſineſs of interment, 
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A FT ER this battle the affairs of the Meſſenians were 
in a calamitous ſituation. For, in the firſt place, through 
the great ſums of money which they had expended in for- 
tifying their cities, they had no longer the means of ſup- 
plying their army. In the next place, their ſlaves had fled 
to the Lacedæmonians. And laſtly, a diſeaſe reſembling 
a peſtilence, though it did not infeſt all their country, yet 
greatly embarraſſed their affairs. In conſequence, there- 


fore, of conſulting about their preſent ſituation, they 


thought proper to abandon all thoſe cities which had 
the moſt inland ſituation, and to betake themſelves to the 
mountain Ithome, In this mountain there was a city of 
no great magnitude, which, they ſay, is mentioned by 
Homer in his catalogue: | | 


« And thoſe that in the ſteep Ithome dwell.” 


In this city, therefore, fixing their reſidence, they enlarged 
the ancient encloſure, ſo that it might be ſufficient to de- 
fend the whole of its inhabitants. This place was in 
other reſpects well fortified : for Ithome is not inferior to 


any of the mountains within the Iſthmus in magnitude ; 


and beſides this, is moſt difficult of acceſs. 
When they were ſettled in this mountain, they deter- 


mined to ſend to Delphos, and conſult the oracle con- 


cerning the event of the war, Tiſis, therefore, the ſon of 


Alcis, was employed on this errand; a man who, in no- 


bility of birth, was not inferior to any one, and who was 


en, given to divination. This Tils, on his re- 


turn 


* 
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turn from Delphos, was attacked by a band of Lacedæ- 
monians belonging to the guard in Amphea, but defended 
himſelf ſo valiantly that they were not able to take him. 
It is certain, however, that they did not deſiſt from wound- 
ing him, till a yoice was heard, from an inviſible cauſe, 
Disuiss THE BEARER OF THE ORACLE. And Tiſis, indeed, 
as ſoon as he returned to his own people, repeated the 
oracle to the king, and not long after died of his wounds, 
But Euphaes collecting the Meſſenians together, recited 
the oracle, which was as follows: “Sacrifice a pure vir- 
gin, who is allotted a deſcent from the blood of the 
Apytidæ, to the infernal dæmons, by cutting her throat 
in the night: but if the virgin who is led to the altar de- 
ſcends from any other family, let her voluntarily offer 
Herſelf to be ſacrificed.“ Such then being the declaration 
of the god, immediately all the virgins deſcended from 
the Æpytidæ awaited the deciſion of lots: and when 
the lot fell upon the daughter of Lyciſcus, the prophet 
Epebolus told them it was not proper ſhe ſhould be ſa- 
crificed, becauic ſhe was not the genuine daughter of 
Lyciſcus ; but that the wife of Lyciſcus, in conſequence 
of her barrenneſs, had falſely pretended that this was her 

daughter, | 
In the mean time, while the prophet was Gus difſuad- 
ing the people, Lyciſcus privately took away the virgin, and 
fled to Sparta. But the Meſſenians being greatly dejected 
as ſoon as they perceived that Lyciſcus had fled, Ariſto- 
demus, a man deſcended from the Æpytidæ, and who 
was moſt illuſtrious both in warlike concerns and other 
reſpects, offered his 'own daughter as a voluntary ſacri- 
fice. Deſtiny, however, no leſs abſorbs the alacrity of 
mankind, than the mud of a river the pebbles which it 
contains. 
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contains. For the following circumſtance became a hind- 
rance to Ariſtodemus, who was then defirous of ſaving 
Meſſene by ſacrificing his daughter: A Meſſenian citizen, 
whoſe name is not tranſmitted to us, happened to be in 
love with this daughter of Ariſtodemus, and was juſt on 
the point of making her his wife. This man, from the 
firſt, entered into a diſpute with Ariſtodemus, aſſerting, 
that the virgin was no longer in the power of her father, 
as ſhe had been promiſed to him in marriage, but that all 
authority over her belonged to him as her intended huſ- 
band. However, finding that this plea was ineffectual, 
he made uſe of a ſhameful lye in order to accompliſh his 
* purpoſe, and affirmed, that he had lain with the girl, 
and that ſhe was now with child by him. But in the end, 
Ariſtodemus was ſo exaſperated by this lie, that he flew 
his daughter, and having cut open her womb, plainly 
evinced that ſhe was not with child. Upon this, Epe- 
bolus, who was preſent, exhorted them to ſacrifice the 
daughter of ſome other perſon, becauſe the daughter of 
Ariſtodemus, in conſequence of having been ſlain by her 
father in a rage, could not be the facrifice to thoſe des 
mons which the oracle commanded. In conſequence of 
the prophet thus addreſſing the people, they immediately 
ruſhed forth in order to ſlay the ſuiter of the dead virgin, 
as he had been the means. of Ariſtodemus becoming de- 
filed with the blood of his offspring, and had rendered 
the hope of their preſervation dubious. But this man was 
a particular friend of Euphaes; and in conſequence of 
this, Euphaes perſuaded the Mefſenians, that the oracle 
was accompliſhed in the death of the virgin, and that they 
- ought to be ſatisfied with what Ariſtodemus had accom- 
pliſhed. All the Apytide, therefore, were of the opinion- 
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of Enphaes, becauſe each was anxious to be liberated 
trom the fear of ſacrificing his daughter. In conſequence 
of this, the advice of the king was generally received, 
and the aflembly diſſolved. And after this they turned 


their attention to the ſacrifices and feſtival of the gods. 


H. 


Bur the Lacedzmonians, on hearing the oracle given 
to the Meſlenians, were greatly dejected, and their kings 
became much leſs vigorous in their preparations ſor the 
war. At length, in the ſixth year after the flight of Ly- 
ciſcus from Ithome, the Lacedæmonians (as their ſacrifi- 
ces were auſpicious) led an army to Ithome. The Cretans, 
however, were abſent, and the allies of the Meſſenians 
were ſlow in coming to their aſſiſtance: for the Spartiatæ 
were ſuſpected, as well by other Peloponneſians, as by the 
Arcadians, and particularly by the Argives. And the Ar- 
gives, indeed, were to have come ſecretly to the Lacedæ- 
monians, from private, rather than public decree. But 
the expedition was openly announced to the Arcadians; 
though neither did theſe give their aſſiſtance. On the 
other hand, the report of the oracle induced the Meſſe- 
nians to try the event of the war, without the aid of their 
| allies. In many reſpects, therefore, there was no differ- 
ence between this, and the former war. For the day de- 
ſerted them before the battle was finiſhed ; but it is re- 
lated that neither any wing, nor band of ſoldiers, was 
forced to fly : for they report, that the troops did not re- 
main in the order in which they were placed at firſt ; but 
that the beſt troops in either army were ſtationed in the 
= | middle, 
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middle, and that all the labour of the war was in this 
part. For Euphaes himſelf was more ardent in fight 


than was proper for a king, and, ruſhing with unreſtrained 


fury on Theopompus, received many wounds, and among 
theſe ſome that were incurable. As he lay on the ground, 
therefore, ready to expire, the Lacedæmonians, while he 
ſtill breathed a little, endeavoured to drag him to their ar- 
my. But the benevolence which Euphaes had ſhewn to 
the Meſſenians, and the diſgrace which would attend them 


if they fuffered his body to be taken by the enemy, rouſed 


them to the moſt vigorous exertions. Indeed it appeared 

to them to be much better to loſe their lives, than to ſur- 
vive the loſs of their king. | 

| The fall, therefore, of Euphaes, both lengthened the 


battle, and increaſed the courage of each army : and af- 


terwards Euphaes, having recovered a little, perceived that 


his troops were not inferior to the enemy in fight. Not 


many days after, however, he died, having reigned over 
the Meſſenians thirteen years, and warred on the Lace- 


dæmonians the whole time of his reign. But as Euphaes 
had no children, he left the kingdom to the arbitration 
of the people: and Cleonnis and Damis contended for 
its poſſeſſion with Ariſtodemus, conſidering themſelves as 
ſuperior to him both in other reſpects and the concerns 
of war. For Antander fell in the battle, through fighting 

in defence of Euphaes. Beſides, the opinions of the two 


prophets, Epebolus and Ophioneys, oppoſed Ariſtodemus; 
as- they did not think it right that the government ſhould 


de conferred on a man polluted with the murder of a 


daughter of Zpytus, and his poſterity. Ariſtodemus, how- 


ever, obtained the kingdom. .But Ophioneus, a prophet 
ef the Meſſenians, and who was blind from his birth, uſed 
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to propheſy, by aſking his conſulters what they had done 
both privately and publicly, and thus foretel to them future 
events. Ariſtodemus, therefore, aſſuming the reins of go- 
vernment, was ſolicitouſſy employed in rewarding the peo- 
ple according to their deſerts, and raiſed Cleonnis and 
Damis to the higheſt honours. He likewife paid a ſedulous 
attention to his allies, and ſent gifts to the nobles of Ar- 
cadia, to Argos, and Sicyon. But in the war which was 
carried on in the reign of Ariſtodemus, there were very 
few depredations and incurſions during the ſummer. The 
- Meſſenians, indeed, in conjunction with the. Arcadians, 
entered into the Laconic region; but the Argives never 
thought proper to come to open hoſtilities with the Lace- 
dzmonians, but took care that, if they ſhould ever fight 
againſt them, it might appear that r nn aſſiſted 
the Meſſenians. 


CHAP. XI. 


I N the fifth year & the reign of Ariſtodemus, a junction 
of the Mefſenian forces took place in conſequence of a 
prediction; for they were very much debilitated through 
the length of the war, and greatneſs of the expence with 
which it was attended. But the Corinthians alone, of all 
the Peloponneſians, aſſiſted the Lacedæmonians: and the 
whole army of the Areadians, together with chofen troops 
of Argives and Sicyonians, aſſiſted the Meſſenians. The 
Hilotz, therefore, and their neighbours, ſtood in the mid- 
dle of the Spartan army. The kings took their ſtation in 
the wings; and a phalanx more denſe than ever was 
___ TTY too, diſpoſed his forces in the fol- 

lowing 
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lowing manner: For ſuch of the Arcadians or Meſſenians, 
whoſe bodies were more robuſt, and whoſe courage ſur- 
paſſed that of the reſt, but whoſe arms were not ſtrong 
—for theſe he choſe the moſt uſeful arms, and when the 


occaſion was urgent, placed them between the Argives 
and Sicyonians. He likewiſe very much expanded his 


pbalanx that it might not be ſurrounded by the enemy; 


and took care that when his forces were drawn up; they 


might have the mountain Ithome behind them. The 


command, too, of the heavy-armed troops he gave to Cle- 
 onnis, but he and Damis ſtood with the light-armed forces, 


among whom there were but few- {lingers and archers. 
The remaining part of the troops, both by the agility of 
their bodies, and the lightneſs of their arms, were adapted 
to the making of incurſions and retreats, and for this pur- 
poſe had nothing more than a coat of mail, or a ſhield. . 
Such among theſe too, as were deſtitute of armour, 
were clothed with the ſkins of goats and ſheep; ſome 
wore the ſkins of wild beaſts; and the Arcadian moun- 
taineers in particular, were covered with the ſpoils of 
wolves and bears. Each perſon carried many darts, and 
ſome had lancesz and this part of the inhabitants of 
Ithome, was ſtationed where it could be leaſt ſeen by the 


enemy. But the heavy-armed troops of the Meſſenians 


and their allies, ſuſtained the firſt attack of the Lacedæ- 
monians, and after this gave proofs of a ſingular courage. 
Theſe forces were, indeed, much inferior to the enemy in 
number, but being choſen men, they fought with a promiſ- 
cuous multitude, who were not equally brave with them- 
ſelves ; and hence they eaſily reſiſted their attacks, through 
their alacrity and ſkill. Here too the well-girded troops of 
the Meſſenians, as ſoon as the ſignal of battle was given, 
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ruſhed on the Lacedzmonians, aiming at their ſides by 
hurling their darts at a diſtance : and others of ſuperior 
boldneſs, came nearer, and fought hand to hand with the 

enemy. | 5 
But the Lacedæmonians, though they were a ſecond 
time in a dangerous ſituation, and perceived that their af- 
fairs were at preſent without hope or redreſs, yet were 
not in the leaſt diſturbed, but betaking themſelves to the 
light-armed troops of the Meſſenians, endeavoured to 
overthrow them. However, as theſe troops eaſily fled 
on account of their lightneſs, the Lacedæmonians were 
at firſt perplexed, and afterwards enraged. Such indeed 
is the condition of human nature, that men are unable 
to curb themſelves, when any thing happens contrary 
to their deſerts. Henoe, thoſe of the Lacedæmonians 
that were now wounded, and ſuch as remaining in their 
ranks were expoſed to the firſt incurſions of the light- 
armed troops, ran before the reſt, when they ſaw theſe 
troops ruſhing upon them, and, inflamed with anger, pur- 
ſued them to a greater diſtance when they fled. But the 
light-armed troops of the Meſſenians, in the ſame manner 
as they firſt began, beat and transfixed with their darts 
thoſe that kept their ranks, ſuddenly overturned thoſe that 
purſued them, and affaulted them from behind, as they 
were returning to their own troops. And ſuch was the 
form of the war, in the different parts of the army. In 
the mean time the heavy-armed troops of the Meſſenians 
and their allies, more boldly aſſaulted the Spartans that 
were oppoſite. to their forces. And at laſt, the Lacedæ- 
monians, being wearied with the length of the battle, 
and diſordered by the unuſual manner of fighting of the 
Meſſenian light-armed troops, broke their ranks. After 
| | this, 
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this, turning their backs, the ſame troops moleſted them 
in a ſtill greater degree. But the number of the Lace- 
dæmonians that fell in this engagement cannot be aſ- 
certained; though I am perſuaded, it was very conſider- 
able. After this, when each perſon departed to his pro- 
per place of abode, all but the Corinthians were ſuffer= 
ed to return without moleſtation ; for theſe were obliged 
to fight their way home, whether they paſſed through 
the Argive or Sicyonian dominions. 


| | C.H AP. XML 
TIE Lacedæmonians were greatly afflicted at the event 
of the war, and particularly that they had loſt ſo many, 
and ſuch illuſtrious men. To this was added the loſs 
of all hope of the war ending agreeably to their deſire. 
Hence, they ſent ſpectatort to Delphos, to whom the Py- 
thian deity gave the following oracle: * Phoebus per- 
ſuades you, not only to apply yourſelves to the works of 
war; but as the Mefſenian people obtained prey by fraud, 
they muſt be taken by the ſame arts as they employed in 
acquiring their preſent condition.” The kings and the 
Ephori, therefore, after they had applied themſelves to 
find out the meaning of the oracle, but without ſucceſs, 
determined to imitate the achievement of Ulyſſes at Troy : 
for they ſent one hundred men to Ithome as ſpies of the 
enemies deſigns; and that it might plainly appear they 
were baniſhed, they were condemned by a public decree. 
But theſe men no ſooner came to Ariſtodemus, than they 
were diſmiſſed by him in the following words: The 
injuries of the Lacedzmonians are recent; but their crafty 
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devices are ancient.” The Lacedzmonians, therefore, 
failing in their ſtratagem, endeavoured afterwards to pre- 
vent the Meſſenians from being aſſiſted by their allies. 
However, as they were rejected by the Arcadians (for the 
ambaſſadors firſt came to theſe), they did not think pro- 

= per to viſit the Argives. 
But Ariſtodemus, knowing the operations of the Tock: | 
damonians, ſent likewiſe to aſk advice of the god. And 
the Pythian deity gave him the following oracle: The 
god gives thee the glory of the war ; but take care, leſt 
the fraudful and hoſtile troops of Sparta become ſuperior. 
For Mars ſhall poſſeſs their well-wrought arms, and the 
crowns of their choirs ſhall have ſevere inhabitants, in 
conſequence of two perſons emerging from the battle of 
a ſecret troop. Nor ſhall the ſacred light of day behold 
this cenſummation of the fight, till the final deſtiny of 
theſe two ſhall be accompliſhed.” Ariſtodemus, however, 
and the prophets, could not by any means detect the 
meaning of the oracle : but not many years after the god 
unfolded and accompliſhed his prediction. Other parti- 
culars too of the ſame kind at that time happened to the 
Meſſenians. After Lyciſcus had migrated to Sparta, the 
daughter that attended him in his flight died ; and as he 
often came to viſit her tomb, ſome Arcadian horſe took 
him by ſtratagem. But being led to Ithome, and brought 
before an aſſembly, he declared that his country had not 
been betrayed by him, but that he was induced to leave 
it, in conſequence of the prophet aſſerting, that the virgin 
was not his legitimate daughter. After he had made this 
apology, his aflertions were not credited, till a certain 
woman, who was at that time the prieſteſs of Juno, came 
into the theatre, and voluntarily confeſſed, that the vir- 
FI 2 gin 
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gin was her daughter, and that ſhe had impoſed her on 
the wife of Lyciſcus. I now, therefore, ſays ſhe, come 
to unfold this ſecret affair, and to reſign my office of 
prieſteſs. | = Gs | 

But the prieſteſs ſpoke in this manner, becauſe it was a 
law with the Meſſenians, that if any of the children of a 
prieſt or prieſteſs died before their parents, then the office 
of prieſthood ſnould be transferred to other perſons. As 
they believed, therefore, that the woman ſpoke truth, 
they choſe another prieſteſs for the goddeſs, and freed Ly- 
ciſcus from the danger of death. After this they thought 
proper (for it was now the twentieth year of the war) to 
fend again to Delphos, in order to enquire which party 
would be victorious : and the Pythian deity gave them 
the following anſwer: „He who firſt places about the 
altar of Jupiter Ithomatas, tripods, twice five decads in 
number, ſhall with glory poſſeſs the Meſſenian land. For 
ſuch is the will of Jupiter. But you muſt firſt employ 
ſtratagem, and revenge will follow : for you cannot de- 
ceive divinity. Act agreeably to the intention of the 
Fates. Now theſe, and then thoſe are oppreſſed by deſ- 
tiny.” The Meſſenians, upon hearing this oracle, inter, 


preted it as promiſing them the victory: for as they had 


a temple of Jupiter Ithomatas within their walls, it did 
not ſeem probable, that the Lacedæmonians could dedicate 
the tripods before them. In conſequence of this, they 
took care to make wooden tripods, as they had not money 


ſufficient to make them of braſs. This oracle was told to 


the Spartans by a certain perſon of Delphos. 


* 


But when the Spartans, by their public conſultations, 


were not able to adopt any wiſe meaſures of conduct, a 
certain perſon of the name of Oebalus, who was not il- 
B b 3 luſtrious 
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luſtrious either for his birth or poſſeſſions, but was re- 
markable for his ſagacity, as the event ſhewed, made a 
hundred tripods of clay, and concealing them in a ſack, 
took them together with a net, as if he had been a hunter. 
This man, as one who was even unknown to many of 
the Lacedzmonians, eaſily concealed himſelf among the 
Meſſenians; and mixing among the ruſtics of the coun- 
try, came with them to Ithome as ſoon as it was night, 
dedicated to the god his tripods of clay, and returning 
again ſwiftly to Sparta, told the Lacedzmonians what he 
had done. But the Meſſenians, as ſoon as they diſcovered: 
the affair, were greatly diſturbed, and conjectured the 
truth, that this was accompliſhed by the Lacedzmonians. 
Ariſtodemus, however, calmed the afflicted minds of the 
Meſſenians, both by hes diſcourſe as was ſuitable to the 
occaſion, and by placing the wooden tripods, which were 
now made, round the altar of Jupiter. It happened too 
at that time, that the prophet Ophioneus, who was blind 
from his birth, was enabled to ſee, which was a circum- 
ſtance of a moſt admirable nature: for he obtained the 


uſe of his eyes in conſequence of a violent pain of the 
head, with which he was afflicted. 


C H AE: AH. 


TRI god likewiſe gaye other tokens of the approach- 
ing ruin of the Meſſenians. For the ſhield belonging to 
the brazen ſtatue of Diana, whoſe arms were of braſs, fell 
off of 1 its own accord : and when Ariſtodemus was about 
to ſacrifice to Jupiter Ithomatas the rams ſpontaneouſly 
ſtruck the altar with fuch torce with their horns, that 


* 


they 
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they died through the vehemence of the blow. And 
laſtly, the dogs, aſſembling together in one place, howled 
every night, and at laſt went in a body to the army of 
the Lacedæmonians. Theſe prodigies diſturbed Ariſto- 
demus; and his terror was increaſed by the following 
nocturnal viſion. He thought that, as he was departing for 
the battle, having previouſly armed himſelf for this pur- 
poſe, he ſaw the entrails of the victims lying on the 
table, his daughter ſtanding by him in a black garment, 
and ſhewing the wounds in her belly and breaſt; and that 
afterwards throwing down the entrails from the table, 
and taking off his arms, ſhe gave him a golden crown, 
and a white veſtment. But while Ariſtodemus was de- 
jected on other accounts, and particularly becauſe he 
thought this dream portended his death, as the Meſſenians 
bury the moſt illuſtrious perſons crowned, and wrapped 
in a white garment ; ſome one told him, that the prophet 
Ophioneus no longer ſaw, but that he had ſuddenly be- 
come blind again, as he was at firſt. 

Upon this, the meaning of the oracle became perfectly 
apparent, and it was now evident, that by the two emerg- 
ing from a ſecret troop, and being afterwards deſtroyed, 
Apollo ſignified the eyes of Ophioneus, Ariſtodemus, 
therefore, grieving for the condition of his domeſtic affairs, 
and perceiving that he had flain his daughter without any 
advantage, and that there was no hope of ſafety to his 
country, flew himſelf on the tomb of his daughter. He 
was, indeed, a man who preſerved the Meſſenians in as 
great a degree as human counſel could effect, but whoſe. 
operations and deſigns were fruſtrated by fortune. But 
he died after he had reigned fix years and ſome months 
and the Meſſenians were ſo afflicted and diſturbed with 
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his loſs, that they were inclined to fend to the Lacedæ- 
monians.in a ſuppliant manner; but anger reſtrained their 
intention. However, having called an aſſembly together, 
they did not elect a king, but choſe Damis for the general 
of their forces, who joined Cleonnis and Phyleas to him- 
ſelf as his colleagues, and furniſhed every thing from his 
preſent ſupplies for the purpoſes of war. For he was 
compelled to act in this manner from the fiege, through 
which, the want of proviſion was ſo great, that they had 
reaſon to fear deſtruction from famine. Indeed, the Mef- 
ſenians were never deficient in virtue and courage : but 
as, in about the ſpace of five months, they had loſt all 
their generals, and the beſt of their citizens, they aban- 
doned Ithome, after the war had laſted nearly twenty- 
years, which Tyrtzus evinces in the following verſes : 
„When nineteen years were paſt, their ſplendid works 
They left, and from Ithome's mountains fled.” 

But the war was finiſhed in the firft year of the four- 
teenth Olympiad, in which the Corinthian Damon con- 
quered in the ſtadium, and when, among the Athenians, 
the Medontidz ftill held the decennalian government, 
and the fourth year of the reign of Hippomenes was 
expired. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Sven of the Meſſęnians after this, as had friends in 
Argos, Sicyon, or Arcadia, fled to thoſe cities for refuge: 
and thoſe that originated from facred families fled to 
Heuſis, and officiated in the orgies of the mighty goddeſſes. 
But the greater part of the multitude betook themſelves 
tp their ancient places of abode. And with reſpect to the 
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Lacedæmonians, they firſt of all fubverted Ithome from 
its foundation; and afterwards attacking other cities, eaſily 
took them. But of the ſpoils, they dedicated three brazen: 


tripods. to Amyclæan Apollo. Upon the firſt of theſe 
tripods there 1s a ſtatue of Venus; upon the ſecond of 


Diana; and upon the third there are ſtatues of Proſerpine 


and Ceres. But of the Meſſenian land they gave to the 
Aſinæi, who had been formerly conquered by the Argives, 
| thoſe maritime parts which they at preſent poſſeſs : and 


to the poſterity of Androcles (for the daughter of Andro- 


cles was yet alive, and the offspring of this daughter, who, 


after the death of Androcles, fled to Sparta) they aſſigned 


that region which is called Hyamia. ' 

But the conduct of the Lacedzmonians Wende the 
Meſſenians was as follows: In the firſt place they forced 
them to fwear, that they would never revolt from the 
Spartans, nor ever attempt any new enterprize. In the 
ſecond place, they did not exact of them any annual tri- 
bute, but ordered them to carry to Sparta the half of all 
the produce of their agriculture: and beſides this, that 
both the men and women ſhould attend the funerals of 
kings and nobles, clad in a black garment; and that ſuch 
as did not comply with theſe orders ſhould be puniſhed. 
But their injurious treatment of the Meſſenians is men- 
tioned in theſe verſes of Tyrtæus: 

«Like aſſes, whom their cel maſters load 


With mighty burthens, through tyrannic-power 
The half of all their fertile crops they bear. 


And that they were compelled to attend ſunerals in 3 


mourning habit, is evident from theſe verſes: 


« They and their wives compell'd to mourn their lords 
When ſnatch'd f. om __ by death's pernicious hand, ok 
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The Meſſenians, therefore, being oppreſſed with theſe 
evils, and not perceiving any hopes of milder treatment 
from the Lacedæmonians in future, conſidered that it was 
much better to die fighting, than to emigrate from Pelo- 
ponneſus, and began to form new plans of revolt. The 
younger part, too, incited them to this revolt in no mo- 
derate degree: and though theſe youths were as yet un- 
ſkilled in war, their elevation of foul was very conſpicu- 
| ous; and they preferred dying for the freedom of their 
\ country, to felicity in a ſtate of ſubjection. The Meſſe- 
nian youth, indeed, were educated in ſeveral places, but 
the beſt and moſt numerous refided about - Andania. 
Among theſe, too, Ariſtomenes was the moſt conſpicuous, 
who is even now honoured: by the Meſſenians as a hero 
and his birth-day is celebrated in the moſt ſplendid man- 
ner. For they report, that a certain dzmon, or a god, had 
connection with his mother, in the form of a dragon. A 
» circumſtance of this kind is, I know, related by the Mace- 
donians about Olympia, and by the Sicyonians about Arif. 
todamia. There is this diſference, however, between the 
accounts, that the Meſſenians do not ſay that Ariſtomenes 
was the ſon of Hercules or Jupiter, in the ſame manner 
as the Macedonians aſlert, that Alexander was the ſon of 
Aramon, and the Sicyonians, that Aratus was the fon of 
Aſculapius; but moſt of the Greeks ſay, that Pyrrhus 
{4 was the father of Ariſtomenes. This I know, too, that 
A the Meſſenians in their libations, call upon Ariſtomencs 
the ſon of Nicomedes. This Ariſtomenes, therefore, who 
was in the vigour both of his age and courage, inſtigated 
others of the better ſort to a revolt. This, however, he 
did not immediately put in execution openly ; but pri- 
vately ſending certain perſons tq the Argives and Arca- 
| dians, 
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dians, he wied whether they were willing to aſſiſt him 
without framing excuſes, and with the ſame vigour as 
they employed in the former war. 


CHAP. XV. 


ANp, indeed, the Meſſenians perceived their aſſociates 
cheerfully prepared to engage in the war; for now the 
Arcadians and Argives clearly exhibited their hatred to 
the Lacedæmonians. Hence, when every thing neceſſary 
for the war was procured, the Meſſenians revolted in the 
forty-ninth year after the deſtruction of Ithome, but in 
the fourth year of the twenty-third Olympiad, in which 
Icarus Hypereſienſis was victor in the ſtadium. But at 
that time the Athenians had yearly magiſtrates, and Tle- 
ſias was their archon. Tyrtæus, however, does not men- 
tion the names of the Spartan kings: but Rhianus, in his 
verſes, ſays that Leotychides was king during this war; 
though I cannot by any means aſſent to him in this par- 
ticular. But Tyrtæus may be conſidered as ſignifying 
what he does not openly aſſert: for there is an elegy of 
his extant reſpecting the former war, in which we meet 
with the following verſes : 


„ Untam'd by toil, our fathers wichty 1 
For ninetecn years rous'd all their martial fires,” 


It is evident therefore, from hence, that the Meſſenians 
engaged in this ſecond war in the third age: and the ſe- 
ries of time evinces that Anaxandrus the ſon of Eurycra- 
tes, and the grandſon of Apollodorus, reigned in Sparta at 
that period. But the king out of the other family was An- 
axidamus the ſon of Zeuxidamus, the grandſon of Archida- 

mus, 
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mus, and the great-grandſon of Theopompus. The fo- 
vereign command, too, deſcended to the great-grandſon of 
Theopompus, becauſe Archidamus the ſon of Theopompus 
died before his father, and fo the government devolved on 
Teuxidamus, the young ſon of Theopompus. 

But it appears that Leotychides obtained the — 
ment, after Demaratus the fon of Ariſtomenes: and Ariſ- 
ton was the feventh grandſon of Theopompus. At that 
timetherefore, the Meſſenians fought againſt the Lacedæ- 
monians, at Dera, in the firſt year after their revolt. 
Neither party, however, was aſliſted by its allies ; nor was 
it clearly evident which fide was victorious. They re- 
port, that the actions of Ariſtomenes, in this engagement, 
furpaſſed what could be expected with any probability 
from one man, in eonfequence of which, after the battle, 
they would have choſen him for their king; for he was 
of the family of the Apytide: but as he refuſed this 
dignity, they chofe him for their general; and at the ſame 
time inveſted him with abſolute power. After this, Ariſ- 
tomenes confidered, that thofe who had performed actions 
worthy of commemoration, never refuſed any kind of en- 
durance in war; but that he above all men ought to ſtrike 
the enemy with terror at firſt, and that he ſhould by 
this means become more dreadful to them in future. In 
conſequence of this opinion therefore, he came by night 
to Lacedzmon, and fixed a fhield near the temple of Chal- 
eicecus, with an infcription fignifying that Ariſtomenes 
dedicated it from the fpoils of the Lacedæmonians. At 
the fame time too, the Lacedæmonians received an oracle 
from Delphos, which commanded them to make uſe of an 
Athenian for their counfellor. Hence, when by ambaſſa- 
dors they had informed the Athenians of the oracle, and 
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at the ſame time required an Athenian as their adviſer, 
the Athenians were by no means willing to comply: for 


they conſidered, that the Lacedæmonians could not with- 


out great danger to the Athenians take poſſeſſion of the 


beſt part of Peloponneſus ; and at the ſame time, they | 


were unwilling to diſobey the commands of the god. | 
At laſt they adopted the following expedient : There was 

at Athens a certain teacher of grammar, whoſe name was 
Tyrtzus, who appeared to poſleſs the ſmalleſt degree of 
intellect, and who was lame in one of his feet. This man 
they ſent to Sparta, who at one time inſtrufted the prin- 
cipal perſons in what was neceſſary for them to do, and 
at another time the common people by ſinging elegies to 
them, in which the praiſe of valour was contained, and 
verſes called Anapzſti. But in the year after the battle 
at Dera, when the allies of both parties were preſent, they 
prepared for an engagement, near the monument of Car- 
pus. The Eleans therefore and Arcadians, Argives and 


Sicyonians, aſſiſted the Meſſenians. "Thoſe likewiſe wers. 


preſent who before this had voluntarily fled from Meſ- 


ſenia; and from Eleuſis, thoſe that by paternal right 


performed the orgies of the mighty goddeſſes, and the 
grandſons of Androcles. And all theſe indeed cheerfully 
ſent aſſiſtance to the Meſſenians. But the Corinthians 
joined with the Lacedæmonians, and ſome of the Lapre- 
atæ drawn by hatred of the Eleans. The Aſinæi were 


in league with both parties. But this place which con- 
tains the ſepulchre of Carpus, is in the Stenyclerus of 


Meſſenia : and they report, that Hercules in this place 


ſwore to the children of Neleus, and received an oath 


from them on the teſticles of a boar. The prophets, too, 
performed the ſacrifices on both ſides: and the prophet 
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of the Lacedæmonians was Hecatus, the grandſon of that 
Hecatus who came to Sparta with the ſons of Ariſtode- 
mus; but of the Meflenians, 'Theoclus. This 'Theoclus 
was the ſon of Eumantis; and Eumantis, who was an 
Elean, of the family of the Iamidz, was brought to Meſ- 
ſene by Creſphontes. a 
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Wurd the prophets, therefore, began to incite the 
troops, they haſtened with greater alacrity to the ſight. 
And indeed the ardour throughout was correſpondent to 
the ſtrength and vigour of the combatants: but Anaxan- 
der king of the Lacedæmonians, and the Spartans about 
him, diſplayed an ardour ſuperior to the reſt. In the ar- 
my too of the Meſſenians, the grandſons of Androcles, 
viz. Phintas and Androcles, and the troops which they 
commanded, endeavoured to give ſpecimens of ſuperior 
courage and ſkill. But Tyrtzus and the Hierophants of 
the goddeſſes did not engage in fight, but contented 
themſelves with roufing the courage of the moſt diſtant 
parts of the two armies. With reſpe& to Ariſtomenes, 
he was ſurrounded by eighty choſen Meſſenians of the 
ſame age with himſelf, and each of whom conſidered 
himſelf honoured by being thought worthy to fight in 
conjunction with ſuch a man as Ariſtomenes. They were 
all, too, ſkilful in perceiving from trifling circumſtances 
the aſſiſtance which they mutually ſtood in need of, and 
particularly in obſerving the aCtions of their leader both 
while he was engaged in fight, and was beginning to 
engage. ES | 
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Theſe young men were the firſt that oppoſed Anax- 

ander, and the flower of the Spartan army. However, 
28 they were at length cruelly wounded, they were irri- 
tated to a degree of inſane confidence, and deſperately 
overturned the troops about Anaxander, But theſe were 
no ſooner put to flight, than Ariſtomenes ordered another 
band of Meffenians to purſue them, and at the ſame time 


turning himſelf with his forces to the freſh troops of the 


enemy, he forced theſe to turn their backs; and after 
theſe, vthers, and ſo on, till by penetrating through every 
part of the Lacedzmonian army, with much greater vigour 
than ſeemed poſſible to one man, he broke the ranks 


wherever he came, in a terrible manner, and put the 


whole army to flight, The troops of the enemy being thus 
routed, fled covered with ſhame, with unremitting ſpeed, 


till they all met together at a ſylvan pear-tree, which grew 


in a certain part of the plain: and in this place the prophet 
Theoclus recalled Ariſtomenes from the purſuit, becauſe 
the Dioſcuri had ſat on this tree. Ariſtomenes, however, 
giving way to his wrath, and not hearing all that the pro- 


phet ſaid, as ſoon as he arrived at the pear-tree, loſt his 


{hield : and this misfortunE afforded ſome of the Lace- 
dæmonians an opportunity of ſaving themſelves by their 


flight; for he loſt ſome time in endeavouring to find his 


ſhield. But the Lacedæmonians becoming very much de- 
jected after this battle, were beginning to put a period to 


the war: and they would have put their intentions in 


execution, if Tyrtæus had not prevented them by ſinging 


his elegies, and ſupplying the troops that were ſlain from 


tlie Hilotes. | 

But as ſoon as Ariſtomenes returned to Andania, the 
women threw upon him wherever he went, their fillets, 
; | . and 
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and other elegant decorations, and the men praiſed him 
in the following ſong, which is even ſung at preſent; 


« Ev'n to the middle Stenyclerian plain, 
And to the lofty.mount, the Spartan troops 
The conquering Ariſtomenes purſu'd.“ 


Ariſtomenes, too, afterwards recovered his ſhield: for 
coming to Delphos, he aſcended, agreeably to the admo- 
nition of the Pythian deity, into the ſacred adytum of 
Trophonius in Lebadea, and there found his ſhield, which 
he afterwards brought to Lebadea, and dedicated. And 
in this place I have ſeen it ſuſpended. Its ſignature is an 
eagle extending its wings on each fide, as far as to the 
the margin of the ſhield. © But after this, Ariſtomenes re- 
turning from Bœotia with the ſhield which he had found 
in the ſecret receſs, of 'Trophonius, immediately applied 
himſelf to ſtill greater operations. For collecting other 
troops of the Meſſenians, and having his own perſon ſur- 
rounded with choſen forces, he waited, till the twilight 
was paſſed, and then marched to a Laconic city, which 
formerly was called, and in the catalogue of Homer is 
denominated Pharis, but which is called by the Spartans 

and the neighbouring cities, Phara. 
As ſoon as he arrived at this place, he flew thoſe. 
that attempted to defend themſelves, and ſacking the ton 
returned with the ſpoil to Meſſene. And the Lacedæ- 
monians with their king Anaxander taking up arms in 
order to oppoſe him, he overturned them in their march, 
and began to purſue the flying Anaxander; but being 
wounded by a dart in his thigh, he was obliged to ſtop 
his purſuit, though he did not from this accident loſe any 
of his prey. After this, when as much time was elapſed 
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as was ſufficient for the cure of his wound, he intended 
to have marched into Sparta itſelf, but was deterred by 
ſeeing in the night the ſpectres of Helen and the Dioſcuri. 
However, he attacked in-open day the Caryan'virgins as 
they were celebrating the choirs ſacred to Diana, and, 
making captives of ſuch of them as ſurpaſſed the reſt in 
riches and birth, led them to a certain Meſſenian town. 
Here, committing the virgins to the cuſtody of ſome of 


his on troop, he reſted for one night. In the mean time 


the young men, through intoxication and intemperate 
deſire, began to offer violence to the virgins, and did not 


even pay any attention to Ariſtomenes, who endeavoured” 


to reſtrain them from acting in a manner unbecoming 


natives of Greece; ſo that he was obliged to ſlay ſome 
of the moſt forward, and afterwards reſtored the captive 


virgins-uninjured to their parents, receiving at the ſame 
time a conſiderable ſum of money for their ranſom, 


CHAP. XVI. 
| TRAERE is a place in the Laconic region called Agila, 
in which there is a holy temple of Ceres. Ariſtomenes 


and his ſoldiers, knowing that in this place the women 


met together to celebrate à feſtival, endeavoured to take 


them captive. But as theſe women did not defend them 


ſelves without the aſſiſtance of the goddeſs, the greater 
part of the Meſſenians were grievoully wounded by the 
women with the ſpits and burnt entrails which were 
uſed in the ſacrifices, and Ariſtomenes himſelf, being ſtruck 


with torches, was taken priſoner. However, he was ſoon © 
reſcued, and came the ſame night to Meſſenc. It is faid, 


that 
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that Archidamea gave him his liberty, not allured by 
money, but induced by love (for ſhe loved him prior to 
this affair), though ſhe pretended that he broke his fet- 
ters and fled. But in the third year, when the battle at 
the great moat, as it is called, was about to commence, and 
the Arcadians fromzall their cities gave aſſiſtance to the 
Meſſenians; the Lacedzmonians corrupted by money Ariſ- 
tocrates the ſon of Hicetas, who was a Trapezuntian, 
and king of the Arcadians, and at that time was the 
general of the Axcadian armies. For the Lacedæmonians 
are the firſt we are acquainted with that made preſents 
to an enemy, and. caufed the event of a war to be venal. 
But before the Lacedzmonians acted in this unlawful 
manner towards the Meſſenians, and Ariſtocrates was 
corrupted by them, thoſe that fought truſted to their vir- 
tue and the providenee of the gods. The Lacedæmoni- 
ans, however, appear, in following times, when they met 
with an Athenian fleet at Ægoſpotamos, to have corrupted 
by money both other Athenian commanders and par- 
ticularly Adimantis. But a certain puniſhment, which is 
called Neoptolemea, once befel the Lacedzmonians : 
and this puniſhment was thus denominated in conſe- 
quence of Neoptolemus the ſon of Achilles flaying Priam 
at the altar of Hercean Jupiter, and being himſelf ſlain in 
the ſame manner at the altar of the Delphie Apollo. 
And hence, when any one ſuffered juſt what he had made 
others endure, ſuch a puniſhment came to be called Ne- 
optolemea, The Lacedzmonians, therefore, when they 
were in a very flouriſhing condition, when they had de- 
ſtroyed the fleet of the Athenians, and had ſeized on a 
great part of Aſia with Ageſilaus for their leader, could 
not totally ſubvert the Perſian epite 3 3 but the Barbarian. 


cir cum- 
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eircumvented them with their own arts, by ſending mo- 
ney to Corinth, Argos, Athens, and Thebes. Hence the 
war called Corinthiac, originated from this bribery and 
Ageſi aus was obliged to abandon his poſſeſſions in Aſia. 
This fraudulent conduct, therefore, of the Lacedæmonians 
towards the Meſſenians, the dzmon 1 in after times turned 
to their deſtruction. | 1 


But Ariſtocrates, as ſoon as he had 0e the money 


from the Lacedzmonians, at firſt concealed his intentions 
from the Arcadians; but when the two armies were 
marching to battle, he then terrified his troops, by ob- 


ſerving to them, that if they ſhould engage, they would 


be left in a very diſagreeable ſituation, and that their re- 
treat would be cut off if they ſhould be vanquiſhed. He 
farther added, that the victims in the ſacrifice did not 
portend the deſired ſucceſs. In conſequence of this, he 
ordered all of them, when he ſhould give the ſignal, to 
betake themſelves to flight. When the Tacedzmonians, 
therefore, began the fight, and the Meſſenians turned 
themſelves to oppoſe them, Ariſtocrates, while the battle 
was but juſt begun, drew off the Arcadians, and by this 
means left the left wing and the middle of the Mef- 
ſenian army naked ; for the Arcadians filled up theſe two 


parts of the army, becauſe the Eleans, Argives, and Sicyo- 


nians were abſent from the fight. And that the Arca- 
dians might be effectually reſtrained from engaging, Ariſ- 
tocrates fled through the Meſſenians. 
But the Meſſenians, in conſequence of this uilerpected 
TY” were ſo aſtoniſhed, and ſo diſturbed by the Arca- 


jans paſſing through them, that many of them wanted 


but little of forgetting their preſent danger ; for inſtead 
of direCting their attention to the Lacedzmonians that 
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388 | THE DESCRIPTION 
were now ruſhing on them, they looked back on the fly- 
ing Arcadians; and while ſome ſuppliantly entreated them 
to ſtay, others reviled them as betrayers and violators of 
their compacts. In the mean time the Lacedæmonians, 
without much difficulty, ſurrounded the abandoned Meſ- 
ſenians, and obtained an eaſy and expeditious victory over 
them. But Ariſtomenes and his band ſtood their ground, 
and endeayoured to repreſs the moſt forward of the Lace- 
dzmonians. They were, however, too few to be of much 
uſe on this prefling « occaſion ; and ſuch numbers of the 
Mefſenians periſhed, that thoſe who thought at firſt that 
they. ſhould be the lords of the Lacedzmonians inſtcad 
of their faves, had not then the leaſt hope of being ſaved. 
Among thoſe of the principal ſort, Androcles and Phintas 
fell, and he who in this engagement deſerved the higheſt 
praiſe, Phanas, and who, prior to this, was illuſtrious for 
his victory in the long chariot race of the Olympic games. 
But Ariſtomenes after the battle collected together the 
flying troops of the Meſſenians, and leaving Andania, 
and the other more inland towns, betook himſelf to the 
mountain Ira, When he had entrenched himſelf with 
his forces in this place, he was beſieged by the Lacedæ- 
monians, who expected an immediate conqueſt. Such 
however was the reſiſtance of the Meſſenians, that they 
defended themſelves for eleven years. But that the ſiege 
continued ſo long 1 15 evident from the verſes of Rhianus 
upon the Lacedzmonians, i in which he ſays: 

For twice cleven changing ſeaſons, form'd 

From ſtormy winter and the virid herb, | 

Near a white mount, the Spartan camps were fix d.“ 
In theſe verſes, he circumſcribes years by winters and 
ſummers ; and by the herb, ſignifies graſs, a little before 
harveſt time. | | 


CHAP. 
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Tur Meſſenians, as ſoon as they had fixed their reſi- 
dence in Ira, being excluded from every other place of 
abode, except ſuch maritime parts as the Pylians and 


Mothonæans had preſerved for them, employed themſelves 


in taking prey not only from the Laconic dominions, but 
from their own country, which they now conſidered as 
hoſtile to their intentions. Indeed they made incurſions 
every where, juſt as it happened; and Ariſtomenes in par- 
ticular, having collected into one body a choſen band of 
three hundred men, plundered with them as much as 
poſſible from the Lacedzmonians, and took from them 


corn, wine and cattle, but reſtored back their ſlayes and 


furniture for money. 'This plundering, however, com- 


pelled the Lacedæmonians to publiſh an edict, that ſuch. 
parts as bordered on Meſſenia and the Laconic region 


ſhould not be cultivated during the war, as they perceived 
that they tilled the land more for the inhabitants of Ira than 
themſelves. Henee, the ſcarcity of corn which happened 
in Sparta was attended with a ſedition, as thoſe that had- 
poſſeſſions in theſe parts could not bear that their land 
ſhould remain in this uncultivated ſtate. This diſaffection, 
however, Tyrtzus appeaſed by his verſes: and in the 
mean time Ariſtomenes, with his choſen band, left Ira as 
ſoon as it was night, and with great celerity marched to 
Amyclæ, at which place he arrived by break of day, took 
and plundered the city, and returned to Ira before the 

Spartans could give any aſſiſtance to the town. 
Ariſtomenes too after this continued to plunder the 
Spartan land, nor did he ceaſe his hoſtilities, till happen- 
Ce3- ing 
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ing to meet with more than half of the Lacedæmonian 
forces, together with both the kings, among other wounds 
which he received in defending himſelf, he was firuck ſo 
violently on the head with a ſtone, that his eyes were co- 
vered with darkneſs, and he fell to the ground. The La- 
cedæmonians, on ſeeing this, ruſhed in a collected body 
upon him, and took him alive, together with fifty of his 
men. "They likewiſe determined to throw all of them 
into the Ceadas, or a deep chaſm, into which the moſt 
criminal offenders were hurled. Indeed, the other Meſ- 
ſenians periſhed after this manner; but ſome god who had 
ſo often preſerved Ariſtomenes, delivered him at that time 
from the fury of the Spartans, And ſome who entertain 
the moſt magnificent idea of his character, ſay, that an 
eagle flying to him bore him on its wings to the bottom 

of the chaſm, ſo that he ſuſtained no injury by the fall. 
Indeed, he had not long reached the bottom beſore a 
dæmon ſhewed him a paſſage, by which he might make his. 
eſcape: for as he lay in this profound chaſm wrapped in a 
robe, expecting nothing but death, he heard a noiſe on 
the third day, and uncovering his face (for he was now 
able to look through the darkneſs) he ſaw a fox touching 
one of the dead bodies. Conſidering, therefore, where 
the paſſage could be through which the beaſt had enter- 
ed, he waited till the fox came nearer to him, and when 
this happened ſeized it with one of his hands, and with the 
other, as often as it turned to him, expoſed his robe for 
the animal to ſeize. At length, the fox beginning to run 
away, he ſuffered himſelf to be drawn along by her, 
through places almoſt impervious, till he ſaw an opening 
juſt ſuſmcient for the fox to paſs through, and a light 
{treaming through the hole. And the animal indeed, as 
ſoon 
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ſoon as ſhe was freed from Ariſtomenes, betook herſelf to 
her uſual place of retreat. But Ariſtomenes, as the open- 
ing was not large enough for him to paſs through, enlarg- 
ed it with his hands, and eſcaped ſafe to Ira. The for- 
tune, indeed, by which Ariſtomenes was takeh, was won- 


derful, for his ſpirit and courage were #0 great, that 
no one could hope to take him; but his preſervation at 
Ceadas is far more wonderful, and at the ſame time it is 
evident to all men that it did not take PR without the 


interſerenee of a Kine power. 


C HAF. 


Bur when the Lacedæmonians were told by certain 
perſons, who fled voluntarily as if they had been exiles, 
that Ariſtomenes had returned ſafe to his own people, 
they conſidered the narration as incredible, as if they had 
been told that a dead man had been reſtored to life by 
his own means. The following tranſaQion, however, con- 
vinced them of the truth of this report, The Corinthians 
ſent certain forces to the Lacedzmonians, to aſſiſt them 
in the capture of Ira, Ariſtomenes being informed of 
this by his ſpies, and that their camps were without a 
guard, attacked them by night, and while they were yet 
aſleep flew many of them, and their leaders Hypermenides, 
Achladzus, Lyſiſtratus, and Idectus, and afterwards plun- 
dered the general's tent. The Lacedzmonians, therefore, 
well knew that the author of this enterprize could be no 
other than Ariſtomenes. After this, Ariſtomenes ſacri- 
ficed to Jupiter Ithomatas; and the ſacrifice which he 
then offered is called Hecatomphonia, and is of moſt 
Cc4 ancient 
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ancient inſtitution. It is likewiſe performed by ſuch of 
the Meſſenians as have flain in battle one hundred men. 
Ariſtomenes, therefore, ſacrificed the firſt Hecatomphonia, 


' when he fought at the tomb of Carpus; the ſecond, when 


he flew the Corinthians in the night ; and he is faid to 
have performed a third ſacrifice, in conſequence of ſome 
poſterior excurſions. | 
But the Lacedzmonians, as It was now [he time in 
which they, celebrated their Hyacinthia, agreed with the 
Meſſenians in Ira on a ceſſation of hoſtilities for forty days. 
And while they were celebrating this feſtival, the Cretan 
archers, who were called from Lyctus and other Cretan 
cities, made incurſions into Meſſenia. Ariſtomenes, theres 
fore, in conſequence of the league, was at that time 
abſent from Ira ; and as he was wandering about without 
fear, ſeven of theſe Cretan archers took him by ſtra- 
tagem, and bound him with the cords of their quivers, 
for it was now evening. After this, two of theſe men 
went to Sparta, and told the Lacedæmonians that Ariſ- 
tomenes was taken, while the reſt led him thus captive 
to Agilus, a place in Meſſenia. In this place a virgin 
dwelt along with her mother, for her father was dead. 
But in the night prior to this event, the virgin ſaw in a 
dream a lion without talons, led along by wolves: but 
ſhe thought that he was freed from his bonds by herſelf, | 
that ſhe cauſed him to reſume his wonted courage, and 
gave him his talons ; and that thus at length the wolves 
were torn in pieces by the lion. As ſoon, therefore, as 
the Cretans brought Ariſtomenes to this place, the virgin 


knew the meaning of her dream, and aſked her mother 


who Ariſtomencs was. But when her mother had ſatiſ- 
fied her in this particular, and ſhe had beheld Ariſto- 
5 | menes, 
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menes, ſhe knew at once what ſhe ought to do. Hence 
ſhe gave the Cretans wine in abundance, and as ſoon as 
they were intoxicated, and in a deep fleep, drew out 
a dagger, with which ſhe cut the bonds of Ariſtomenes; 
and he receiving the dagger from her, flew his inſidious 
enemies. Gorgos, the ſon of Ariſtomenes, married this 
virgin by the deſire of Ariſtomenes, in conſequence of 
her having preſerved his life. But Gorgos was not more 
than eighteen years old when he married the yirgin, 


CHAP. XX. 


Ar length, in the eleventh year of the ſiege, Ira was 
taken by the will of the Fates, and the- Meſſenians driven 
from their abodes. Indeed, the oracle given to Ariſto- 
menes and Theoclus, when they came to Delphos, after 


the battle at the moat, was verified by the event of the 


particulars which it reſpected. But the Pythian virgin, 
on their enquiring concerning their ſafety, anſwered them 
as follows : “ As long as a goat ſhall drink the winding 
water of Neda, I will preſerve Meſſene, but no longer: 
for her deſtruction is at hand.“ The fountains of this 
river Neda are in the mountain Lyceus; and the river 
itſelf flowing through Arcadia, and again winding to- 
wards Meſſenia, becomes the boundary of the maritime 
parts to the Meſſenians and Eleans. And then, indeed, 
the Meſſenians thought that they oughd not to ſuffer the 
he-goats to drink of the water of Neda. The meaning 
however of the divinity was as follows: The wild fig- 
tree, which the Greeks call Olynthos, is denominated by 
the Meflenians rages, or a goat. | At that time, therefore, 
a wild 
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2 wild fig-tree which grew on the banks of the Neda, 
inſtead of tending upwards inclined towards the river, 
and touched the water with its outermoſt leaves. The 
prophet Theoclus beholding this, ſagaciouſly conjectured 
that the Pythian deity, by the goat drinking out of the 
Neda, alluded to this fig-tree ; and that the fatal time of 
the Meflenians was now at hand. | 
However, he concealed this circumftance from the mul- 
titude, but bringing Ariſtomenes to the fig- tree, informed 
him that the time of their ſafety was expired. Ariſto- 
menes was perſuaded that this was the cafe; and as affairs 
were now brought to an extremity, provided for the pre- 
ſent circumſtances in the beſt manner he was able. As 
the Meſſenians, therefore, poſſeſſed ſomething belonging 
to arcane myſteries, which, it deſtroyed, would be the 
eternal ruin of Meſſene, but if preſerved, would, accord- 
ing to the oracles of Lycus the ſon of Pandion, be the 
means of reſtoring Meſſene, in ſome future period, to 
its priſtine condition; — this arcanum Ariſtomenes, who 
knew the oracles, carried away as foon as it was night, 
and byried it in the moſt ſolitary part of the mountain 
Ithome ; as he was of opinion that Jupiter Ithomatas, and 
the other divinities who had preſerved Meſſene to that 
time, would carefully guard the ſacred depoſit, and net 
ſuffer the Lacedzmonians to take away their only hope 
of poſſeſſing Meſſene again, in ſome after period of time. 
Aſter this, great evils befel the Meſſenians through 
ey, as was the caſe with the Trojans before them. 
For ſome of the Meſſenians dwelt on the ſummit of the 


mountain Ira, and others dwelt beyond the gates; but 
no perſon whatever voluntarily came to them from La- 
conia. A ſervant however of Emperamus, who was an. 
illuſtrious 


; 
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illuſtrious Spartan, drove along the oxen of his maſter, 
and fed them not far from the river Neda: and perceiv- 
ing the wife of a Meſſenian who did not dwell within the 
walls coming to draw water, he fell in love with her, had 
the boldneſs to enter into amorous converſation with her, 
and at laſt prevailed on her by gifts to conſent to his 
deſire. After this, he watched the time when her huſ- 
band departed to his guard; for the Mefſenians defended 
the citadel by turns, as they were fearful left the ene- 
my ſhould attempt to enter within the walls from this 
part of the town, When this man therefore went to 
his charge, the herdſman haſtened to his wife. It hap 
pencd, however, at that time, that the huſband of the wo- 
man was accompanied in the night with a guard of ſoldiers; 
but the Meſſenians, in conſequence of a violent ſhower of 
rain, were obliged to leave their guard; for the rain fell 
upon them in great abundance, and they had neither any 
projection from the wall, nor towers, by which they might 
be ſheltered from the inconvenience of the weather. 
They likewiſe hoped, that the Lacedzmonians would- 
never think of attacking them in ſuch a dark and ſtormy 
night. Ariſtomenes, too, could not inſpect the guard as 
he was accuſtomed to do: for not many days before 
this, the Lacedæmonians with the Apterzan archers, led 
by the Spartan Euryalus, had intercepted a Cephellenian 
merchant, who uſed to Carry corn and other neceſſaries 
to Ira; but Ariſtomenes, as this man was his gueſt, pre- 
ſerved both him and his goods, though he was by this 
means ſo wounded, that he was incapable of acting as 
uſual, This, therefore, was the principal reaſon of their 
leaving the citadel : and as each returned home from his 
Charge, this was the caſe among the reſt with the huſ. 
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band of the woman who had committed adultery with the 
herdſman. But the woman, who at that time had the 
herdſman with her, as ſoon as ſhe perceived her hufband 
coming, concealed her gallant with all the celerity poſ- 
ſible, received her huſband with more kindneſs than uſual, | 
and enquired the reaſon of his unexpected arrival. He, 
who neither ſuſpected her adultery, nor knew of the 
herdſman being in the houſe, told. her the truth of the 
_ eaſe; that both he and all his companions were driven 
from their poſt by the violence of the rain. The herdſ- 
man heard this relation, and, as ſoon as he was well in- 
ſtructed in each particular, betook himſelf with the utmoſt 
eelerity to the Lacedzmonians. At that time, however, 
both the Spartan kings were abſent ; but Emperamus, the 
maſter of the herdſman, was the leader of the forces that 
beſieged Ira. The herdſman, therefore, coming to his 
maſter, in the firſt place begged pardon for his flight; 
and afterwards informed him, that the time was then par- 
ticularly favourable to the capture of Ira; relating, to con- 
vince him of this, the ſeveral particulars of the Meſſenian's 
diſcourſe. 


CHAP. XXI. 


THz narration of the herdſman was credited, and Em- 


peramus with his Spartans immediately followed him to 
Ira. But their march was difficult, by reaſon of the dark- 
neſs and violence of the rain. However, having maſtered 
theſe difadvantages by their alacrity, they arrived at the 
citadel of Ira, and by means of ſcaling ladders, and other 
ſuch methods as they were able to adopt, aſcended above 
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the fortifications. Among other prodigies which portended 
to the Meſſenians their imminent deſtruction, the dogs were 
obſerved to howl, not in their uſual manner, but with a 
more continued and violent clamour. The Meſſenians, 
therefore, perceiving that their laſt and moſt neceſſary 
conteſt was now at hand, did not take up all their arms, 
but every one ſnatching the weapon which he chanced to 
find, endeavoured to defend the only country which re- 
mained to thera out of all Mefſenia. But Gorgos the ſon 
of Ariſtomenes, Ariſtomenes himſelf, the prophet Theo- 
clus, and Manticlus the fon of Theoclus, firſt perceived 
that the enemy was within the walls, and were the ürſt 
that gave their aſſiſtance. "Theſe were joined by Euergi- 
tadas, a man, who, among other things for which he was 
honoured in Meſſene, had ennobled himſelf by marriage; 
for he was married to Agnagora the daughter of Ariſ- 
tomenes. | | | 

All theſe, therefore, except Ariſtomenes and the pro- 
phet, though they perceived themſelves caught as it were 
in a net, and on all ſides ſurrounded. and oppreſſed, yet 
entertained a certain hope from the preſent forlorn ſtate. 
of their affairs; but theſe two were confident, that the 
deſtruction of the Meſſenians would be no longer de- 
ferred, as well knowing what the oracle obſcurely ſigni- 
fied by the goat. However, notwithſtanding this, they 
were of opinion, that this circumſtance ſhould be con- 
cealed from the multitude ;_ and eagerly running through 
every part of the town, exhorted all they met to behave 
themſelves valiantly, and called from their houſes thoſe 
that yet remained behind. On that night, indeed, nothing 
worthy of relation was performed by either party. For the 

| | Lace- 
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Lacedæmonians were rendered remiſs by their ignorance 
of the place, and the courage of Ariftomenes. But the 
Meſſenians were too much diſtracted to attend to the 
orders of their leaders; and, if any one enkindled a torch, 
or any other inflammable ſubſtance, it was immediately 
extinguiſhed by the god of rains. 

As ſoon as it was day, and they were able to behold 
each other, Ariſtomenes and Theoclus endeavoured to 
render the Meſſenians deſperate, both by inſtructing them 
in ſuch particulars as the occaſion required, and remind- 
ing them of the courageous behaviour of the Smyrnæans, 
who being a part of the Tonians, through their virtue and 
alacrity, drove out Gyges the ſon of Daſcylus, who then 
poſſeſſed the city of the Lydians. But the Meſſenians, on 
hearing this, were filled with a defperate courage, and 
ruſhed on the Lacedæmonians wherever they happened to 
meet with them. The women too, from higher places, 
hurled tiles and other deſtructive materials at the Lace- 
deemonians: but the violence of the rain prevented them 
from climbing to\the roofs of their houſes. However, 
they had the courage to take up arms; and by this means, 
inflamed the ardour of the men, when they perceived that 
the very women had rather die in the defence of their 
country, than become ſlaves to the Lacedæmonians. This 
vigorous reſiſtance might perhaps have averted their deſ- 
tiny, but the god poured down the rain in increaſed abun- 
dance, rolled loud thunder over their heads, and filled 
them with terror, by darting his lightning in their eyes. 
On the contrary, this dreadful ſtorm increaſed the con- 
fidence of the Lacedzmonians, who conſidered it as a ſig- 
mal that the god declared himſelf on their fide; eſpecially 
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when the prophet Hecatus, in conſequence of the thun- 
der being on their right hand, informed them that it was 
an auſpicious ſign. 8 
This prophet, too, invented the following ſtratagem. 
The Lacedæmonians were far ſuperior | to the Meſſenians 
in number, but as they were not drawn up in a wide plain 
and in the regular order of battle, but fought in ſcattered 
parties in different quarters of the city, thoſe in the rear 
of every troop were neceſſarily uſeleſs. Theſe troops 
therefore Hecatus ordered to return to the camp, and 
after they had refreſhed their bodies with food and fleep, 
to come back again in the evening and relieve thoſe that 
were wearied; as by this means, freſh troops ſucceeding 
ſuch as were worn out with fatigue, the vigour of the 
ſight would be eaſily ſuſtained. - But now the affairs of 
the Meſſenians were, on all fides, in the greateft perplexi- 
ty ; for they had been in arms for three days and nights 
without any reſpite, and were nearly exhauſted with 
watching, rain, cold, hunger and thirſt; but the women 
were the moſt reduced, through their being unaccuſtom- 
ed to war, and the continuance of the labour. The pro- 
phet Theoclus, therefore, at length ſaid to Ariſtomenes : 
Why do you endure this fruitleſs labour? It is decreed 
by deſtiny, that Meſſene ſhall be entirely deſtroyed ; the 
deſtruction is now apparent, was formerly ſignified by 
the Pythian deity, and was lately evinced by the wild 
fig-tree. And me, indeed, the god impels to fall with 
my country; but do you as much as you are able pre- 
ſerve the Meſſenians, and ſave yourſelf. After he had thus 
addrefied Ariſtomenes, he ruſhed on the enemy, and with 
a loud voice told the Lacedzmonians, that they would 
not perpetually On in their victory over the Meſſe- 


nians. 
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nians. Aſter this, falling on thoſe that oppoſed him, he 
made a great ſlaughter among them, and at length, ſatiated 
with the deſtruction of his enemies, fell, covered with 
wounds. But Ariſtomenes called the Meſſenians from the 
fight, except thoſe that, on account of their courage, fought 
by his ſide; for theſe he ſuffered to maintain their ground 2 
but he ordered the reſt to place their wives and children 
in the midſt of their troops, and follow wherever he 
ſhould make a paſſage for their eſcape. Over the laſt of 
thefe forces he placed Gorgos and Manticlus ; and he 
himſelf, ruſhing on the leaders of his enemies forces, by 
the fhaking of his head and the motion of his ſpear, 
evinced that he meant to force a paſſage, and make his 
eſcape. Emperamus, therefore, and the Spartans that were 
preſent ſuffered the Meſſenians to paſs through them, with- 
out farther exaſperating men already driven to the ex- 
tremity of deſperation z the prophet Hecatus at the ſame 
time perſuading them to act in this manner. 


CHAP, XXII. 


As ſoon as the Arcadians underſtood that Ira was 
taken, they immediately requeſted Ariſtocrates to lead 
them to battle, that they might either preſerve the Meſ- 
ſenians, or periſh along with them. But Ariſtocrates, as 
one who had been bribed by the Lacedzmonians, was not 
willing to gratify their requeſt, and told them that he 
knew there were no Meſlenians left alive for them to 
aſſiſt. As toon, however, as the Arcadians clearly per- 
ceived that ſome Meſſenians remained, who had been 
compelled to leave Ira, they went of their own accord to 
| meet 
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meet them at the mountain Lycæus, brought food and 
Taiment for them, and ſent certain perſons to conſole 
them, and conduct them in their march. When the Meſ- 
ſenians, therefore, had arrived ſafe at Lyczus, they were 
hoſpitably entertained by the Arcadians, and liberally in- 
vited to abide in their cities, and thare their land. But 
Ariſtomenes, through commiſeration of plundered Ira, 
and hatred of the Lacedæmonians, deviſed: the following 
ſtratagem. Out of the number of the Meſſenians he ſe- 
lected fifty men, whom he knew were the leaſt concerned 
about their own ſafety, and in the hearing of the other 
Arcadians, and of Ariſtocrates himſelf, who he did not then 
know had betrayed the Meſſenians (for he thought that 
he fled through cowardice and fear, and not from a vici- 
ous motive), inquired of the fifty, whether tliey were will- 
ing to die with him in revenging their country's cauſe? 
As ſoon as they had all declared that they were willing 


he told them, that in the evening he would lead them to 


Sparta, as the greater part of the Lacedemonians were 
then at Ira, and the reſt were occupicd in Plundering the 


property of the Meſſenians. 


Ariſtomenes farther added, © If we ſhould be fortunate 
enough to take poſſeihon of Sparta, we ſhall be able to 
reſtore to the Lacedæmonians their poſſeſſions, and receive 


back ours in exchange: but, if we fail in our deſign, and 


loſe our lives, we ſhall render ourſelves illuſtrious to poſs 
terity by our daring attempt.” When he had thus ſpoken, 
three hundred Arcadians were willing to participate with 
him of the bold undertaking ; but their march was at that 
time reſtrained, becauſe the victims did not exhibit au- 
ſpicious omens. On the following day, however, their 
ſecret deſign was unfolded to the Lacedzmonians, and 
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they were a ſecond time betrayed by Ariſtocrates. For 
Ariſtocrates immediately committed to writing the in- 
tention of Ariſtomenes, and fent the book by a ſervant 
in whom he could confide to Anaxander at Sparta. This 
ſervant, however, on his return was intercepted by certain 
Arcadians, who before this had been at variance with 
Ariſtocrates, but at that time ſuſpected his conduct. 
They brought, therefore, this ſervant to the Arcadians, 
and fhewed the people the anſwer which was ſent 
from Lacedzmonia. In this letter Anaxander acknow- 
ledged, that the flight of Ariſtocrates at the great moat 
had been no ſmall aid to the Lacedzmonian affairs, and 
thanked him for his preſent intelligence. But as ſoon as 
this matter was publicly known, the Arcadians threw 
ſlones at Ariſtocrates, and exhorted the Meſſenians to do 


the ſame. They however looked at Ariſtomenes, who, 


fixing his eyes on the ground, wept. I he Arcadians, 
therefore, ſtoned Ariſtocrates to death, and buried him 
after they had hurled his corpſe out of their dominions. 


They erected a pillar too in the temple of Lon with 


the following verſes inſcribed on it: 


Time, with ae hand, 1s ſure at laſt 
To puniſh unjuſt kings, and eaſily with Jove 

* Meſlene's traitor found: for perjur'd men 
T'elude divinity in vain attempt. | 
Hail, fov'reign Jove, and fave Arcadia's realms! 
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T 
Bor ſuch of the Meſſenians as were either left at Ira, or 


in any other place, were incorporated among the Hilotes. 


The Pylians, however, Mothonæans, and others that dwelt 
near the ſea, after the capture of Ira, betook themſelves to 
Cyllene, which was the haven of the Eleans; and from 
hence ſent to the Meſſenians in Arcadia, deſiring them, 
in one collected body, to ſeek for a proper place of abode, 


and to make Ariſtomenes the leader of their expedition. 


Ariſtomenes, however, declared, that as long as he lived 
he would war on the Lacedæmonians, and that he knew 
perfectly well that ſome new evil would always befal 
Sparta through his means. He therefore gave them Gorgos 
and Manticlus for their leaders. But Euergetidas with 
the other Meſſenians migrated to the mountain Lyczus, 
and from thence, as ſoon as he perceived that the ſtra- 
tagem of Ariſtomenes reſpeCting the capture of Sparta 
had proved abortive, returned with fifty Meſſenians to 
Ira, and meeting with the Lacedæmonians laden with 
prey, made them repent their undertaking, and at length 
fell himſelf in the engagement. But Ariſtomenes, as ſoon 
as he had appointed the leaders for the Meſſenians at 
Cyllene, gave permiſſion to any that were willing to fol- 
low them. And all, indeed, accepted his offer, except 
ſuch as were prevented by old age, or the want of things 
neceſſary for their ſettlement. 

This capture of Ira, and. completion of the ſecond 
war of the Lacedæmonians and Meſſenians, happened 
when Autoſthenes was the Athenian archon, and in the 
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firſt year of the twenty-eighth Olympiad, in which Chionis 
Laco was victor. © But when the Meſſenians met together 
at Cyliene, they thought it beſt to ſtay there during the 
winter, which had then commenced. And after they had 
adopted this reſolution, the Eleans ſupplied them with 
the neceſſaries of liſe. But as ſoon as the ſpring appeared, 
they began to conſider where they ſhould direct their 
courſe. And Gorgos, indeed, was of-opinion, that they 
ſhould fix upon the iſland Zacynthus above Cephallenia, 
as by this means becoming iſlanders inſtead of inhabitants 
of the continent, they might injure the land of the Lace- 
dzmonians by their maritime excurfions. But Manticlus 
exhorted them both to bury Meſſene and their hatred of 
the Lacedæmonians in oblivion, and told them, that by 
failing to Sardus, they might poſſeſs an iſland the greateſt 
of all others, and the firſt in felicity. In the mean time 
Anaxilas ſent to the Meſſenians, and offered them a re- 
fidence in Italy. This Anaxilas reigned over Rhegium, 
and was the great grandſon of Alcidamidas. But Alcida- 
midas migrated from Meflene to Rhegium, aſter the death 
of king Ariftodemus, and the capture of Ithome. 
This Anaxilas, therefore, perſuaded the Meſſenians to 
ſettle with him, and told them on their arrival, that there 
was a difagreement between him and the Zanclzi, who 
poſſeſſed a very debghtful country, and a city ſituated 
in a very convenient part of Sicily. He added, that 
if he ſhould conquer this country, he would give it to 
them. After the Meffenians had approved this intention, 
Anaxilas paſſed over with them into Sicily. Zancle was at 
firſt infeſted with robbers; and as the country was fitu- 
ated in a deſert, the robbers incloſed with a wall all -the 
parts about the port, and built a caſtle, by means of 
which they might both aſſault perſons at ſea, and defend 
them 
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themſelves when they were aſſaulted. Their leaders were 
the Samian Cratzmenes, and Perieres of Chalcis, who 
appear to have afterwards colonized others of the Greeks, 
And then, indeed, Anaxilas vanquiſhed the Zanclæi in a 
naval battle, and the Meſſenians in a land engagement. 
But the Zanclzans being afterwards beſieged by the Meſ- 
ſenians by land, and the Rheginians by ſea, and having 
their wall thrown down, fled to the altars and temples of 
the gods. Anaxilas, therefore, as this, was the caſe, or- 
dered the Meſſenians to cut off the ſuppliant Zanclæans, 
and to make flaves of the reſt together with their wives 
and children. Gorgos, however, and Manticlus entreated 
Anaxilas not to compel them to act in the ſame impious 
manner towards the Greeks, as their kindred had acted 
towards them. After this, therefore, the Zanclæans riſing 
from the altars, and oaths being given on both ſides, the 
place came to be inhabited by both in common. But the 
name of the city was changed, and called Meſſene, in- 
ſtead of Zancle. Theſe events happened in the twenty- 
inth Olympiad, in which Chionis Lacon was the ſecond 
time victor, and Miltiades was the Athenian archon. But 
Manticlus raifed a temple of Hercules for the Meflenians 
and at preſent there is a temple of the god beyond the 
walls, which they call Hercules Manticlus: juſt as with re- 
ſpect to Ammon in Lybia, and Belus in Babylon, the lat- 
ter of theſe was denominated from the Egyptian Belys the 
ſon of Lybe, and the former from a ſhepherd who founded 


the temple. And ſuch was the end of the "WIS of 
the exiled —— 
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1 N the mean time Ariſtomenes, as he did not chooſe to 
take the command of the new colony, married his ſiſter 
Agnagora to Tharyx in Phegalia, and the eldeſt of his 
daughters to Damothoidas Lepreate, and the next to her 
to Theopompus Heræenſis. After this, he went to Del- 
phos to conſult the oracle. And the anſwer, indeed, which 
Ariſtomenes received is not known : but the Pythian deity 
ordered Damagetus Rhodius king of Ialyſus (who came to 
Apollo to enquire what woman he ſhould marry) to marry 
the daughter of the beſt of the Greeks, Damagetus, there- 
fore, married the third daughter of Ariſtomenes, as he 
conſidered her father by far the beſt of all the Greeks that 
exiſted at that period, But Ariſtomenes came to Rhodes 
with his daughter, and afterwards propoſing to paſs over 
from thence to Ardys the fon of Gyges, and to Ecbatana 
to king Phraortes, he was ſeized with a diſeaſe, and died 
befcre he was able to accompliſh his deſign. The Lace- 
dæmonians, therefore, were freed from any further mo- 
leſtation through Ariſtomenes; and Damagetus, and the 
Rhodians, raiſed an illuſtrious monument to his memory, 
and paid him from that time all the honours which he 
deſerved. But here I ſhall paſs over the particulars rela- 
tive to thoſe perſons who are called in Rhodes the Diago- 
ride, becauſe they originated from Diagoras the ſon of 
Damagetus, the grandſon of Doreus, and the great grand- 
ſon of Damagetus and the daughter of àriſtomenes; and 
this, leſt I ſhould appear to write about things which da 
not concern the preſent hiſtory, 
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The Lacedzmonians, then, as ſoon as they had ſubdued 
Meff nia, divided ail the country amongſt themſelves, ex- 
cept the land of the Aſinæi: but they gave Mothone to 
the Nauplienſes, who a little before this had been driven 
from Nauplia by the àrgives. Such of the Meſſenians, 
however, as remained in the land, and wao were placed 
from neceſlity among the H:lotes, revolted a ſecond time 
from the Lacedzmonians in the twenty-ninth Olympiad, 
in which Xenophon vanquithed the Corinthans, and when 
Archimedes was the Athenian archon. But they revolted 
on the following account: Some of the Lacedzmonians, 
who were condemned to death for a certain crime, fled 
in a ſuppliant manner to Tænarus: but here the chief of the 
Ephori tore them from the altar, aud put them to death. 
And the Spartans, for this violation of ſuppliants in the 
temple of Neptune, experienced the anger of the god, by 
the entire ſubverſion ot their city. During the time of 
this calamity, therefore, ſuch of the ancient Hilotæ among 
the Meſſenians as remained, -migrated to the mountain 
Ithome. But the Lacedæmonians ſent againſt them, among 
their other allies; Cimon the ſon of Miltiades, who was 
publicly their friend, and a band of Athenians, The \the. 
nians, however, were no ſooner arrived, than they were 
ſuſpected by the Spartans as diſpoſed to innovation, and 
in conſequence of this ſuſpicion wer. recalled by them 
from Ithome, But the Athenians, as ſoon as they per- 
ceived that they were ſuſpected by the Lacedæmonians, 
became friends with the rgives on this account, and 
gave to the Meſſenians, who in the licge of ithome had 
been diſmiſſed on certain conditions, Naupactus ſor a 
place of abode, and which had been taken from thoſe Lo- 
crians who at Atolia are called Ozolæ. This country be- 
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came 2 place of ſafety to the Meſſenians that left Ithome: 


and at the ſame time the Pythian deity announced to the 


Lacedzmonians, that they would be puniſhed if they in- 
jured the ſuppliants of Jupiter Ithomatas. In conſequence 
of this, the Lacedzmonians diſmiſſed them from Felopon- 
neſus, on certain conditions. 


CHAP. XXV. 


3 the Meſſenians, though they were in poſſeſſion 
of Naupactus, were not ſatisfied with the enjoyment of a 
city and country the gift of the Athenians, but had a ſtrong 


deſire of obtaining with their own hands ſomething worthy 


of renown. Hence, on finding that the Eneada who be- 


longed to the Acarnanes poſſeſſed a fertile country, and 


that they were the perpetual enemies of the Athenians, 
they directed their forces againſt them. The Meſſenians, 
indeed, were not more in number than the Eneada, but 
they were much ſuperior to them in valour. In conſe- 
quence of this, therefore, they vanquiſhed them in battle, 
and afterwards driving them within their walls, beſieged 
their city. Here the Meſſenians, not omitting any thing 
which has been invented for the purpoſes of a ſiege, placed 
ladders againſt the walls, which they undermined ; and at 
the ſame time employed all the machines which could be 
. conſtructed in ſo ſhort a time. A part of the wall there. 
fore being thrown down, the inhabitants were afraid leſt, 

if the city ſhould be taken, they ſhould be ſlain, and their 


wives and children enſlaved ; and in conſequence of this 


made a league, and abandoned the city. This place was 
poſſeſſed by the Meſſenians for the ſpace of one year; but 
| in 
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in the following year the Acarnanes having collected an 
army from all their cities, determined upon warring on 


Naupactus. his haſty reſolution was however laid aſide, 


when they perceived that they muſt march through the 
Etolians, with whom they had been continually at war: 
and beſides this, they ſuſpected, which was really the 


caſe, that the NaupaQti were fitting out a fleet, and as 


theſe people were in poſſeſſion of the ſea, that they ſhould 
not be- able to accompliſh any thing conſiderable by en- 
gaging with them either by ſea or land. 

In conſequence of this, changing their deſign, they im- 
mediately turned their forces againſt the Meſſenians in 
Ocniadz ; and for this purpoſe prepared every thing pro- 
per for the ſiege: for they could not ſuppoſe, that ſuch 
a handful of men would dare to engage an army com- 
poſed of all the Acarnanes, The Meſſenians, on the other 
hand, though they had collected together a quantity of 
corn, and other things neceſlary for perſons beſieged, and 
for a ſiege of long duration, determined before they were 
ſurrounded by the enemy, to engage in open fight; as 
they did not think it by any means proper, that they who 
were not inferior to the Lacedzmonians 1n courage, though 
they were leſs fortunate, ſhould be terrified at the multi- 
tude of the approaching carnanians. They likewiſe . called 
to mind the illuſtrious achievement of the Athenians at 
Marathon, where three hundred thouſand Medes were 
cut off by only thirty thouſand Athenians. They there- 
fore drew up in order of battle againſt the Acarnanes, 


and the manner of the fight is ſaid to have been as 


follows: 
The Acarnanes, as far excelling che Meſſenians in num- 


ber, ſurrounded them on all ſides, except in that part 


where 
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where they were prevented by the gates at the back of 


the Meſſenians, and where the Meſſenians were defended 
by their own people from the walls. Both the fides 


however of the Meſſenian army, were encloſed and vigor- 
ouſly attacked by the Acarnanes; but the Meſſenians ruſh- 
ing on the enemy in collected troops, diſordered one 
part of their forces, deſtroyed another part, and wounded 


many. Notwithſtanding this, they were not able to put 
the enemy to flight, becauſe, wherever certain of the 
Acarnanes perceived their ranks were broken by the Meſ- 
ſenians, there running to the aſſiſtance of their diſordered 
troops, they hindered by their multitude the Meſſenians 
from entirely ſubduing them. And when the Meſſenians, 
being repulſed, again endeavoured to cut off the phalanx 
of the Acarnanes, their victory was impeded in the ſame 
manner as before; for others were ready with their aſſiſt- 
ance, and repulſed them by their numbers, ſo that they 
were obliged, though unwillingly, to yield to the multitude 
of the Acarnanes, The battle, therefore, remained on 
equal terms till the evening: and in the night which fol- 
lowed, the Acarnanes, having received aſſiſtance from their 
cities, beſieged the Meſſenians who had retired within 
their walls. And the Meſſenians, indeed, were by no 
means aſraid, either that their walls would þe taken, ar 
that they ſhould be vanquiſhed by the deſertion of their 
guards: but this was the ſubject of their affliction, that 
all their neceſſary ſupplies had been exhauſted within the 

eighth month. However, they deluded the Acarnanes 
from the walls, by telling them that, if the ſiege were to 
laſt for ten years, they thould not be in want cf proviſions; 
and during the firſt hours of reſt, came ſecretly out of 
Oeniadæ, but not without being obſerved by the Acays 
nanes. 
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nanes. An engagement therefore enſuing, they loſt about 
three hundred of their own forces, and ſlew a greater 
number of the enemy. Afterwards the greater part of 
them made their way through the Acarnanes; and paſling 
through the country of the Miolians, wich whom they 
were upon amicable terms, arrived ſafe at Naupactus. 


| CH A&A F. 
From this time the Meſſenians entertained the moſt 


violent hatred againit the Lacedæmonians; and this hatred 


ſhewed itſelf in the moſt remarkable degree during the 
war between the Peloponneſians and Athenians, For Nau- 
pactus was a very convenient receptacle for the Athenians 
in their war with the Peloponneſians; and the Meſſenian 
ſlingers from Naupactus, together with the Athenians, 
flew the Spartans that were oppreſſed at Sphacteria. But 
as the Athenians were vanquiſhed at Ægoſpotamos, ſo 
the Lacedzmonians drove the Meſſenians from Naupac- 
tus, after they had conquered them in a naval engagement. 


In conſequence tlierefore of this expulſion, ſome of them 


migrated to Sicily to their kindred, and to Rhegium; but 
the greater part of them went to Lybia, and to the Eueſ- 
peritæ, a people of Lybia. For the Eueſperitæ having 
been injurcd in war by the Barbarians their neighbours, 
aſſociated with all that bore a Grecian name. But the 
Meſſenians had for their leader, in this expedition, Co- 
mon, who was their commander at SphaQteriz, 

One year, therefore, prior to the victory of the Thebans 


in Leuctra, a divine power ſigniſied to the Meſſenians, 


that they ſhould return to Peloponneſus. For the Meſ- 
ſenians report, that the prieſt of Hercules, near the ſea, 


ſaw 
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ſaw in a dream Hercules, who is called Manticlus, hoſs 
pitably invited by Jupiter to the mountain Ithome. But 
Comon, when he was among the Eueſperitæ, dreamed that 
he had connection with the dead body of his mother, and 
that by this means ſhe came to life again. And Comon, in- 
deed, was in hopes of being able to make a deſcent upon 
Naupactus, as the Athenians were very powerful by ſea. 
The dream however ſignified, that Meſſene would be re- 
covered again. For, not long after, it happened that the 
Lacedzmonians at Leuctra ſuffered the misfortune, which 
| was their due from a more ancient period. For an oracle 
was given to Ariſtodemus when he reigned over the Meſ- 
ſenians, the laſt verſe of which was to this effect: Act 
in a proper manner; for Fate now urges theſe, and now 
thoſe.” The oracle therefore ſignified, that the Meſſenian 
affairs would at er. time be badly conducted, but that 
afterwards Lacedeemonia would in its turn be oppreſſed 
by deſtiny. The Thebans, therefore, being then victors 
at Leuctra, ſent meſſengers to Italy, Sicily, and the Eueſ- 
peritæ, and to every other place where the Meſſenians 
had fled for refuge, deſiring them to return to Pelopon- 
neſus. 5 

The Meſſenians, indeed, on receiving this meſſage, af. 
ſembled together with more celerity than could be ſuppoſed, 
through a deſire of again poſſeſſing their native country, and 
in conſequence of their eternal hatred of the Lacedæmo- 
nians. But Epaminondas was doubtful where it would be 
proper for them to fix their place of abode, as it did not 
ſeem by any means eaſy to build a city ſufficiently well 
fortified againſt the Lacedæmonians, and there did not 
appear to be any place in Meſſene adapted to this purpoſe. 
For the Meſſenians were unwilling to fix their reſidence 
cither 
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either in Andania, or Oechalia, vecantd ! in both theſe 
places they had been oppreſſed by the hand of misfortune. 
As Epaminondas, therefore, was heſitating how to act in 
this caſe, they report that an old man, who had very 
much the appearance of an hierophant, ſtood before him 
in the night, and faid, “To you, indeed, I give victory in 
every engagement; and through my means, O Theban, 
you ſhall neither be nameleſs, nor without glory among 
men. But do you lead back the Meſſenians to their pa- 
ternal land and cities; for the anger of the Dioſcuri againſt 
them is now appeaſed.” And ſuch was his ſpeech to Epa- 
minondas. | 

But Epiteles the ſon of Æſchynes, 1 22 the Argives 
choſe for their general, and the reitorer of Meſſene, was 
commanded in a dream to dig up that part of the earth 
in Ithome, which was ſituated between a yew-tree and a 
myrtle, and take out of a brazen bed- chamber which he 
would find there, an old woman wern out with her con- 
finement, and almoſt dead, Epiteles, therefore, as ſoon 
as it was day, went to the place which had been defcribed 
to him in the dream, and dug up a brazen water-pot. 
This he immediately took to Epaminondas, who, when 
he had heard the dream, ordered him to remove the cover, 
and ſee what ic contained. Epiteles, therefore, as ſoon as 
he had ſacriſiced, and prayed to the god who had given the 
dream, opened the water-pot, and found init a thin plate 
rolled up like a book, and in which the myſteries of the 
mighty goddeiles were written. This was the ſecret which 
Ariſtomenes had buried in that place: and they report, 
that the perſon who was feen by Epiteles and Epaminondas 
in a dream, was Caucon, who formerly came from Athens 
to Andania, in order to depoſit certain arcana with Meſ- 
ſene the daughter of Triopas. 
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CHAP. XXVI.L 


Tur wrath of the ſons of Tyndareus againſt the Meſs 
ſenians, which originated prior to the battle at Steny- 
clerus, took place, as far as I can conjeCture, from the 
following cauſe : Two youths of Andania, Panormus and 
Gonippus, who were both beautiful in their perſons, and 
greatly attached to each other by the correſpondence of 
their diſpoſition and purſuits, uſed to make mutual ex- 
curſions into Laconia, for the purpoſe of committing de- 
predations in the Spartan dominions. It ſo happened, 
that the Lacedzmonians, who were celebrating a feſtival 
in honour of the Dioſcuri, were amuling themſelves in 
their camps after the feaſt with drinking and ſport. At 
this time Gonippus and Panormus, clothed in white gar- 
ments and purple cloaks, and riding on moſt beautiful 
horſes, with hats on their heads, and ſpears in their hands, 
ſhewed themſelves unexpectedly to the Lacedzmonians. 
But the Lacedzmonians, as ſoon as they ſaw them, reve- 
renced and prayed to them, ſuppoſing them to be the 
Dioſcuri, who were come to viſit their ſacrifice. The 
youths, however, as ſoon as they were mingled among the 
Spartans, made a great {laughter of them with their ſpears 
and having treated the ſ:crifice to the Dioſcuri with great 
contempt, returned to Andania. And this, as it appears 
to me, led the Dioſcuri to a hatred of the Mefſenians. But 
then, as the dream evinced to Epaminondas, the return 
of the Meſſenians to their native country was not con- 
trary to the will of the Dioſcuri. The oracles of Bacis, 
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however, particularly induced Epaminondas to the coloni- 
zation of the Meſſenians. For Bacis, who was agitated 
with divine fury from the Nymphs, poured forth oracles 


for various Grecian cities, and delivered the following, 
concerning the reſtoration of the Meſſenians: 


6 The ſplendid flower of Sparta then ſhall fade 
And all Mefſene, through the whole of time, 
Shall with inhabitants again be fill'd.” 


J alſo find, that the manner ks which Ira was taken 


was predicted by Bacis and the 8 þ is a part of his 
predictions: 


« Thoſe of Meſſene tam d through loud uproar, 
And fountains Icaping with impetuous ſtreams.” 


And that they found their myſteries, is aſſerted by cer- 
tain perſons of the family of the prieſts, as may be ſeen 
in their writings. But Epaminondas, as ſoon as the place, 
which is now the city of the Meſſenians, appeared to him 
adapted for the purpoſe, deſired the prophets to learn 
whether the gods were willing that this ſhould be the re- 
ſidence of the Meſſenians. And when the prophets in- 
formed him that the victims were auſpicious, he pre- 
pared every thing neceſſary for raiſing a city; ordered 
ſtones to be brought; and took care that men ſhould be 
procured who were ſkilful in cutting out narrow paſſages, 
in building houſes and temples, and in ſurrounding the 
city with walls. Afterwards, when every thing was pro- 
perly finiſhed (as the Arcadians brought victims to this 
place), Epaminondas, and all the 1 hebans, ſacrificed, to 
Bacchus and Iſmenian Apollo, after the manner eſta- 
bliſhed by law; the Argives to Argive Juno and Nemean 
Jupiter; the NMeſſenians to Jupiter Ithomatas and the Dioſ- 
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curi;z and the prieſts themſelves to the mighty goddeſſes 
and Caucon. But they invoked the heroes in common 
to return and dwell with them, eſpecially Meſſene the 
daughter of Triopas; afterwards Eurytus, Aphareus, and 
their ſons; and of the poſterity of Hercules, Creſphontes 
and Æpytus. Put Ariſtomenes was recalled by all of 
them in the moſt eminent degree. 

That day, therefore, was ſpent by them in ſacrifices 
and prayers. But on the following days they raifed the 
wall, and built within it houſes and temples. And all 
this was accompanied with no other muſic than the Bœo- 
tian and Argive pipes: and the melody of Sacadas and 
Pronomos then firſt began to be moſtly adopted. To the 
city itſelf too they gave the name of Meſſene, and rebuilt 
other ſmall towns. But the Nauplienſes were not ejected 


from Mothone ; and the Aſinæi were ſuffered to remain 


in their own dominions. For the Meſſenians called to 
mind the kindneſs of theſe people, in not conſenting to 
war in conjunction with the Lacedzmonians againſt them. 
But as to the Nauplienſes, the Meſſenians continually 
prayed ſor their proſperity, becauſe they had enabled them 
by their gifts to return to Peloponneſus. The Meſſeniaus, 
therefore, came to Peloponneſus, and recovered their an- 
cient prerogatives, two hundred and eighty-ſeven years 
after the capture of Ira, when Dyſcinetus was the Athe- 
nian archon, and in the third year of the one hundred and 
ſecond Olympiad, in which Damon the Thurian was a 
ſecond time victor. It was not therefore by any means a 
hors time, during which the Platæenſes were exiled from 
their country ; nor yet that in which the Delians inhabited 
Adramyttium, after they were driven from their own 
lands by the Athenians, And the Orchomenian Minyæ, 

indeed, 
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Indeed, ** after the battle at Leuctra, were driven by 


the Thebans from Orchomenus, were again brought back 
to Bceotia, together with the Platæenſes, by Philip the 


ſon of Amyntas. But the Thebans, who were deprived of 


their city by Alexander, were, not many years after, re- 
ſtored to their country by Caſſander the ſon of Antipater. 
It appears, however, that of the people we have juſt 
enumerated, the Platæenſes were deprived of their country 
for the longeſt time; and yet this time did not exceed the 


ſpace of two years. But the Meſſenians were exiled from 


Peloponneſus for nearly three hundred years; during 
which time, they neither adopted the manners of foreign 
nations, nor changed their Doric dialect, but even to the 
preſent day have preſerved its idiom the moſt accurately 
of all the Peloponneſians. 


CHAP. XVXVIII. 


Taz Meſſenians after their return wete at firſt undif- 
turbed by the Lacedzmonians, becauſe the Lacedæmonians 
were reſtrained-from any hoſtile attempts through fear of 
the Thebans of Meſſene, which was now reſtored, and of 
the Arcadians who were collected into one city. But as 
Toon as the Phocenſian war, which is called the Sacred 
War, drew the Thebans out of Peloponneſus, then the La- 
cedæmonians were no longer able to reſiſt the daring con- 
fidence which urged them to war on the Meſſenians. The 
Meſſenians, however, in conjunction with the Argives 
and Arcadians, oppoſed them, and demanded for this pur- 
poſe the aſſiſtance of the Athenians: but the Athenians 
declared, that they would by no means enter into the 
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Spartan dominions in conjunction with them in a hoſtile 
manner; but that, if the Lacedzemonians began the war 
upon Meſſene, they would not then be wanting to give 
the Meſſenians aſſiſtance. And in the end, the Meſſenians 
joined to themſelves in the war Philip the ſon of Amyntas, 
and king of the Macedonians. This they aſſign as the rea- 
fon, why they did partake with the Greeks of that general 
engagement in Chæronea; at the ſame time, that they were 
yery far from ever intending to war upon the Greeks. But 
Alexander dying, and the Greeks a ſecond time taking up 
arms againſt the Macedonians, the Meſſenians joined with 
them in the war, as we have already ſhewn in our account 
-of the Attic affairs. 

The Meſſenians, however, aid not fight in conjunction 
with the Greeks againſt the Galatæ, as they were un- 
willing to enter into a league with Cleonymus and the 
Lacedæmonians. But not long after the Meſſenians took 
Elis, through the wiſdom of their plans, in conjunction 

- with ſpirited attacks. For the Eleans were from the ear- 
lieſt times the moſt equitable: of all the Peloponneſians; 
and Philip the ſon of Amyntas afflicting Greece with the 
calamities which we have before enumerated, corrupted 

the principal perſons among the Eleans with his gifts; and 
by this means firſt cauſed the Eleans, as they report, to be 
involved in a civil war. But as ſoon as this was the caſe, 
and the Lacedzmonians had learned the condition of the 
affairs of the Eleans, they immediately prepared to ſend 
them aſſiſtance, as their allies and in conſequence of this, 
were bubly employed in forming their troops into order, 
and dividing them into proper bands. | 

In the mean time, choſen forces of the Meſſenians, to 
_ the number of a thouſand men, armed with Lacedæ- 
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monian ſhields, came to Elis; and as ſoon as the Eleans 
perceived the Spartan ſhields, they ſuppoſed that ſome of 
their allies were come to their aſſiſtance, and received the 
men within the walls. The Meſſenians, therefore, having 
gained the town after this manner, baniſhed ſuch of the 
inhabitants as adhered to the Spartan intereſt, and de- 
livered the government of the city to thoſe of their own 
party. The plan, indeed, which the Meſſenians adopted, 
is a ſtratagem of Homer: for, in the Iliad, he repreſents 
Patroclus as inveſted with the arms of Achilles, and ſays, 
that the Barbarians thinking Achilles had returned to the 
fight, broke their ranks and fled. Other ſtratagems, too, 
beſides this, may be found in Homer; as where two ſpies, 
inſtead of one, are ſent from the Greeks in the night to 
the Trojans; and where a man under the appearance of 
an exile, but in reality a ſpy, comes to Troy to explore 
their ſecret deſigns. And beſides theſe, where he repre- 
ſents ſuch of the Trojans, as either through youth or old 
age were incapable of bearing arms, left in Troy to guard 
the walls, while thoſe in the vigour of their age, were 
armed againſt the Greeks. In the camps of the Greeks, 
too, he informs us, that ſuch as were wounded retired _ 
from the field of battle, and, that they might not be un- 
employed, armed thoſe whoſe forces were intire. And 
ſuch are the univerſally beneficial examples which may 
be found in Homer. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Bur not long after the capture of Elis, the Macedo» 
nians, and Demetrius the ſon of Philip, and the grandſon 
of Demetrius, ſubjected Meſſene to their dominion. And 
many indeed of the daring undertakings of Perſeus againſt 
Philip and Demetrius, we have related in our account of 
the Sicyonian affairs. But the manner in which Meſſene 
was taken was as follows : Philip laboured under a want of 


money, to procure which, as it was abſolutely neceſſary 


for his affairs, he ſent Demetrius with fome ſhips to Pelo- 
ponneſus. Demetrius, therefore, drove into a certain ob- 
ſcure port of the Argives, and from thence, by one of the 
ſhorteſt paſſages, led an army to Meſſene. Here placing 
all the light-armed troops which he then had with him 
in the front of the army, as he was not ignorant of the 
road to Ithome, towards morning he aſcended the walls, 


which were ſituated between the city and the tower of 


Ithome. As ſoon as it was day therefore, and the Meſ- 
ſenians perceived their danger from the enemy being 
within their walls, they ſuſpected at firſt that their city 
was taken by the Lacedzmonians ; ſo that, in conſequence 
of their ancient hatred of the Spartans, they ruſhed en 
the enemy with unbounded fury. But when from their 
arms, and the found of their voice, they knew that they 
were Macedonians, and Demetrius the fon of Philip was 
preſent, they were ſeized with a violent dread, as they 
conſidered with themſelves that they ſhould have to en- 
gage with Macedonians, men who had made war their 
particular ſtudy, and had been fortunate in all their un- 
dertakings. . 
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At the ſame time, however, the magnitude of the preſent - 
danger called forth their courage, enabled them to exert 
themſelves even beyond their ſtrength, and cauſed them 
to hope for a proſperous iſſue of the preſent event. For 
they conſidered, that they had not returned after ſo long 
an interval to Peloponneſus without divine aſſiſtance. The 
Meſſenians, therefore, from the city ruſhed impetuoully 
on the Macedonians, together with thoſe that guarded the 
right hand part of the tower. In like manner too the 
Macedonians, from their courage and {kill, defended them- 
ſelves at firſt in the moſt ſtrenuous manner; but after- 
wards, in conſequence of being wearied with their journey, 
vigorouſly attacked by the Meſſenian troops, and aſſaulted 
by the very women, who threw upon them tiles and 
ſtones, they were compelled to fly without order. And a 
great part of them, indeed, were hurled headlong from 
the precipices (for Ithome in this part is remarkably 
ſteep); and a few only, throwing away their arms, were 
ſaved. But the Meſſenians, as it appears to me, did not 
join in council with the Achaians, becauſe, as they had of 
their own accord aſſiſted the Lacedzmonians in their war 
with Pyrrhus the fon of Aacides, and were in conſe- 
quence of this kindneſs at peace with them, they conſi- 
dered that they might excite the ancient hatred of the 
Lacedzmonians by aſſiſting the council of the Achaians, 
who were the open enemies of the Spartans. | 
This too, which is not concealed from me, was doubt- 
leſs obvious to the Meſſenians, that though they ſhould 
not aid the deſigns of the Achaians, yet. the Achaians 
would of themſelves be the enemies of the Lacedæmo- 
nians. For in the Achaian conſultations, the Argives and 
Arcadians did not form the ſmalleſt part. 'The Mefſenians, 
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however, in time, joined themſelves to the Achaians : and 
not long after, Cleomenes the ſon of Leonidas, and the 
grandſon of Cleonymus, took Megalopolis, a city of the 
Arcadians, gnd made with them a laſting truce. When 
this city was taken, all the inhabitants that were then 
within the walls were cut of, but ſuch as fled with Phi- 
lopœmen the fon of Craugis (for thoſe that left Megalo- 
polis are ſaid to have fled in two parties) were received 
by the Meſſenians, as well in conſequence of their an- 
cient kindneſs during the time of. Ariſtomenes, as that 
they might diſcharge the obligations which they were 
under to them afterwards, when Meſſene was reſtored. 
Human affairs, indeed, are ſubject to all- poſſible muta- 
tions: for a divine power cauſed the Meſſenians to be 
the ſaviours in their turn of the Arcadians; and what is 
ſtill more unlikely, permitted the Meſſenians to take 
Sparta. For when they fought with Cleomenes at Sel- 
laſia, after the battle, in conjunction with Aratus and the 
Achaians, they took Sparta. | 3 

The Lacedæmonians, however, being e by Cleo- 
menes, the tyrant Machanidas began his reign; and he 
dying, Nabis poſſeſſed the ſovereign authority. But as 
this prince not only ſeized on human property, but plun- 
dered temples themſelves, in a ſhort time he collected a 
prodigious ſum of money, and with it furniſhed an army. 
When this Nabis ſeized on Meſſene, Philopœmen and the 
Megalopolitans were that very night within its walls, by 
which means the tyrant was compelled to depart under 
certain ſtipulated conditions. But the Achaians after this 
revolted from the Meſſenians, warred upon them with all 
their forces, and conquered many parts of their domini- 
ons. Not content too with theſe hoſtilities, they again 
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invaded Meſſene during the time of harveſt: but Dino- 
crates, who then preſided over the commonwealth, and 
by the ſuffrages of the people commanded the army, 
feizing on the paſſages into Meſſene from Arcadia, fruſ- 
trated the deſigns of Lycortas and his army; and meet- 
ing with the Meffenians and their allies, forced him to 
retreat. The Meſſenians, too, eenquered and took Philo- 
pœmen, who came with a few horſe a long time after the 
army of Lycortas, and who had not heard whether the 
 Meflenians were victors, or the contrary. But how Philo- 
peemen was taken, and how he died, we ſhall hereafter 
relate in qur account of the Arcadian affairs. Thoſe Meſ- 
fenians, indeed, that occafioned his death were puniſhed 
on this account; and the Meſſenians again contributed 
to the intereſt of the Achaians. And thus far I have de- 
fcribed the various calamities of the Meſſenians, and how 
a divine power drove them from their own country, and 
far from Peloponneſus, and again brought them back to 
their paternal land. It now remains, that my diſcourſe 
ſhould be directed to the ri, itſelf, and the cities 
which it contains. 


CHAFT. AL 


Ar the preſent time there is a city called Abia in 
Meſſene, which is near the ſea, and is about twenty 
ſtadia diſtant from the grove Chœrius. They report, 
that this place was formerly called Ire, and is one 
of thoſe ſeven cities which Agamemnon, according to 
Homer, promiſed to Achilles. But Hyllus and the Do- 
rienſes being vanquiſhed in battle by the Achaians, they 
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ſay, that Abia the nurſe of Hyllus, the ſon of Hercules, 
migrated into Ire, and having fixed his reſidence in this 
place, raiſed a temple to Hercules, under the name of 
' Abia. They add, that Creſphontes afterwards, among other 
honours which he paid to this woman, changed the name 
of the city, and called it Abia. In this place there was 
an illuſtrious temple of Hercules and Æſculapius. Pharæ 
too is diſtant from Abia about eighty ſtadia ; and there is 
ſalt-water in the road. Auguſtus Cæſar ranked the Meſ- 
ſenians in Pharæ, among thoſe of a Laconic name. They 
likewiſe report, that Pharis, the ſon of Mercury and Phi- 
lodamea the daughter of Danaus, was the builder of this 
city, and that Pharis had no male offspring, but had a 
daughter whoſe name was Telegone. Homer, in the Iliad, 
relates his deſcendants in the following order; that Dio- 
cles had two ſons, Crethon and Ortilochus ; and that 
Diocles himſelf deſcended from Ortilochus the ſon of Al- 
Pheus. He makes no mention however of Telegone; but, 
if we attend to the relation of the Meſſenians, ſne was the 
mother by Alpheus of Ortilochus. 

This too I have heard in Pharæ, that beſides theſe two 
ſons, Diocles had a daughter, whoſe name was Anticlea ; 
that from her, and Machaon the ſon of Æſculapius, Nico- 
machus and Gorgaſus deſcended; that theſe dwelt at 
Pharis, and after the death of Diocles obtained the go- 
vernment. They believe even at preſent, that perſons | 
diſeaſed, or mutilated in any part of their body, are healed 
by theſe two; and on this account they ſacrifice to Nico- 
machus and Gorgaſus in a temple, and confecrate to them 
ſacred gifts. In Pharæ too there is a temple of Fortune, 
and an ancient ſtatue. But Homer is the firſt I am ac- 
quainted with that mentions Fortune. For in his hymn 
to 
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to Ceres, where he enumerates the daughters of Ocean, 


and repreſents them as playing with Proſerpine, he ranks 


Fortune or Tyche alſo among theſe — as is evi- 5 


dent from the following verſes : 


*« O'er Nyſa's beauteous mead I ſportive rov'd ; 
Theſe my companions; each a lovely maid ! 
Leucippe, Phæno, and Electra fair, 

Ianthe, Tyche, and with blooming face 
Ocyroe.” 


He does not, however, aſſert any thing farther concern“ 


ing her; as, that ſhe is the greateſt of the divinities in 
human affairs, and that ſhe confers on mankind the greateſt 
ſtrength; as he does in the Iliad with reſpect to Minerva 


and Enyo, that they are the leaders of warriors z with 
reſpect to Diana, that ſhe is dreadful to women in labour; 
and with reſpect to Vgnus, that nuptials are the objects 


of her care. But Bupalus was very ſkilful in raiſing tem- 
ples, and making the repreſentations of animals; and was 
the firſt we know, of that made a ſtatue of Fortune for 
the Smyrnzans, having a pole on her head, and in one 
of her hands that which is called by the Greeks the horn 
of Amalthea. And in this manner did he evince the 
works of the goddeſs. But Pindar afterwards exhibited 
other particulars reſpeCting Fortune, and called her Pherc- 
polis, or the Suſtainer of cities. 


CHAP. XXX. 
Nor far from Pharæ there is a grove of Apollo, which 


is called Carneus, and in it a fountain of water. But 
Pharæ is diſtant from the ſea about ſix ſtadia. On pro- 
beeding from hence to the moſt inland parts of Meſſene, 
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at about the diſtance of eighty ſtadia, you will arrive at 
the city Thuritaræ. They report, that this city is called 
by Hemer Anthea. But Auguſtus gave it to the Lace- 
dzmonians in Sparta; for when he warred on Mark 
Anthony, the Meſſenians with the other Greeks adhered 
to the party of Anthony; but the Lacedzmonians were 
on the fide of Auguſtus. Hence, Auguftus being victor 
in this war, puniſhed both the Meſſenians and others 
that oppoſed him, ſome in a lighter, and others in a 
more fevere degree. But the Thuriatæ, who formerly 
dwelt on a lofty hill, defcended into the plain, and there 
fixed their place of abode. They did not however en- 
tirely leave the upper city; for the ruins of the walls yet 
remain, and a temple, which is denominated the temple of 
the Syrian goddeſs. A river too, called Aris, flows through 
the city in the plain. And in the moſt inland part there 
is à village called Calamæ, and a place denominated 
Eimnz; in winch laft there is a temple of Limnatis 
Diana: and they report, that Teleclus, when he reigned 
over the Spartans, met with his death in this place. 

On leaving Thuria, and directing your courſe as it 
were to Arcadia, you will fee the fountains of the river 


Pamifus, whofe waters cure the difeafes of children. But 


on departing from theſe fountains to the diſtance of ſixty 
ſtadiass on the leſt hand, yon will fee a city of the Meſ- 
fenians under Ithome. This city not only comprehends 
Ithome, but likewiſe thoſe parts which lie under the moun- 
tain Eva, towards Pamiſus. This mountain, from the noiſe 
of the Bacchæ, was called Euoe: and they report, that 
Bacchvs himfelf, and the women that followed him, firſt 


made uſe of the exclamation Euoc in this place. But the 


wall which ſurrounds Meſſene is wholly built of ſtone ; 
| and 
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and towers and places of defence are raiſed upon it 
wherever it is neceſſary. The Babylonian walls, indeed, 
and thoſe that are called Memnonian in Suſa, I never ſaw, 
nor have I heard from any one that has ſeen them any 
particulars about them. But the cities which I have ſeen 
fortified with walls, are in Ambryſos, Phocica, Byzan- 
tium and Rhodes; yet theſe are not to be compared with 
the walls of Meſſene. | 

In the forum of the Meſſenians there is a ſtatue of Ju- 
piter the Saviour, and a fountain called Arſinoe, from the 
daughter of Leucippus. Water flows into this from a 
fountain which they call Clepſydra. There are likewiſe 
two temples here, one of Neptune, and the other of Ve- 
nus; and, which deſerves to be particularly mentioned, a 
ſtatue of the Mother of the Gods, of Parian ſtone, which 
was the work of Damaphon. This ſame Damaphon ac- 
curately joined together the ſtatue of Jupiter in Olympia; 
and he is much honoured by the Eleans. That, too, which 
the Meſſenians call Laphria was made by Damaphon: 
and they report, that it came to be venerated on the fol- 
lowing account: The Diana of the Calydonians (for they 
particularly venerate this goddeſs) is called Laphria; and 
the Meſſenians, at the time that they received Naupactus 
from the Athenians, bordered on the Mtolians: Then, 
indeed, the name Laphria was alone uſurped by the Meſ- 
ſenians, and the Patrenſes from among the Achaians. But 
all cities call Diana Epheſla; and men privately honour 
this goddeſs beyond all the divinities. The cauſe of this, 
as it appears to me, is t renown of the Amazons, who, 
according to report, dedicated a ſtatue to the goddeſs, and 
built this her moſt ancient temple. There are likewiſe 
three other particulars beſides theſe, which contribute to 


her 
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her fame; the magnitude of the temple, which ſurpaſſes: 
that of any other ſtructure raiſed by human hands; the 
fouriſhing ſtate of the city of the Aer and the 
ſplendour of the goddeſs. 
The Meſſenians alſo have a temple of 1 and a 
ſtone ſtatue of this divinity. The temple of the Curetes is 
near this, in which they ſacrifice all animals in a fimilar 
manner: for beginning with oxen and goats, they defeend 
to · birds, which they caſt into the flames. They have like- 
wiſe a holy temple of Ceres; and ſtatues of the Dioſcuri, 
forcibly taking away the daughters of Leucippus. Indeed 
1 have already related, that there is a diſpute between the 
Meſſenians and Lacedzmonians, concerning the place in 
which the Dioſcuri were born. For the Meſſenians ſay, 
that they were born in their city. But the temple of 
Aſculapius, among the Meſſenians, contains the greateſt 
number of ſtatues, and the moſt worthy of inſpection. 
For the ſtatue of the god is ſeparate from the ſtatues of 
his offspring; and the ſtatues of Apollo, the Muſes, and 
Hercules, are ſeparate from each other. They have be- 
fides theſe, repreſentations of the city of the Thebans, of 
Epaminondas the ſon of Polymnis, of Fortune, and light- 
bearing Diana. Of theſe, ſuch as are made of ſtone are 
the productions of Damaphon, who is the only artificer 
among the Meſſenians that deſerves to be mentioned. The 
ſtatue of Epaminondas is made of iron; and was the work 
of ſome other artiſt, and not of Damaphon. There is alfo 
a temple of Meſſene the daughter of Triopas, and a ſtatue 
of gold and Parian ftone. But there are pictures in the 
back part of the temple, of all the Meſſenian kings prior > 
to the military expedition of the Dorienſes into Pelopon- 
neſus, viz. of Aphareus and his ſons, Among thoſe, too, 
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that were celebrated after the return of the children of 
Hercules, Creſphontes is repreſented, who was one of 
the leaders of the Dorienſes; but of thoſe that dwelt in 
Pylus, Neſtor, and his ſons Thraſymedes and Antilochus 
for theſe are honoured beyond all the children of Neſtor, 
both on account of their age, and becauſe they ſought in 
the Trojan war, There is alſo a painting of Leucippus 
the brother of Aphareus, of Hilaria and Phoebe, and 
together with - theſe of Arſinoe. And beſides all theſe 
there is a picture of Æſculapius, who, according to the 
Meſſenians, was the ſon of Arſinoe, and of his ſons Ma- 
chaon and Podalirius, becauſe theſe two engaged in the 
Trojan war. All theſe pictures were painted by Ompha- 
hon, the diſciple of Nicias the ſon of Nicomedes: and, 
according to ſome, this Omphalion was the ſervant of 
Nicias, and at the ſame time the object of his love. 


C HAP. XIII. 


Ac AIN, the place which is called by the Meſſenians 
Hierothyſion, or the temple of victims, contains the ſta- 
tues of al! the gods which are worſtüpped by the Greeks, 
and a brazen image of Epaminondas. It contains likewiſe 


- brazen tripods, which Homer calls deftitute of fire. But 


the ſtatues of Mercury, Hercules, and Theſeus, which 
are in the gymnafium, were made by certain Ægypti- 
ans: for all the Greeks, and many barbarous nations, 
have theſe in their gymnaſia, and honour them in their 
places, of wreſtling. Among theſe ſtatues, too, I find 
Ethidas, who was a man older than myſelf, and was 
. | N honoured 
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honoured by the Meſſenians as if he had bin an hero, # 
becauſe he was remarkably rich. Some of the Meſſenians, 
however, though they acknowledge that Æthidas was very 
rich, yet deny that the ſtatue which ſtands on a pillar is 
the ſtatue of this Æthidas, but aſſert, that it is the repre- 
ſentation of the anceſtor of Mthidas, and who bore the 
ſame name, They further add; that this more ancient 
Ethidas was the general of the Meſſenians, when Deme- 
trius the ſon of Philip ſuddenly and ſecretly entered Meſ- 
ſene with an army. In the ſame gymnaſium too there is a 
monument of Ariſtomenes, which, however, they ſay, is 
empty: and on my enquiring how the bones of Ariſto- 
menes were brought hither, they informed me, that they 
were brought to this tomb by the command of the Pythian 
deity; and beſides this, they explained to me in what 
manner they ſacrificed on his tomb, which is as follows : 
The bull which 1s deſtined to the ſacrifice is bound to 
a pillar not far from the ſepulchre; and as he is fierce and 
unaccuſtomed to bonds, he endeavours to make his eſ- 
cape. While, therefore, he is ſtruggling and leaping in 
order to effect his deliverance, if the pillar is moved by 
the agitation, the Meſſenians conſider it as à proſperous 
omen: but if the pillar ſtands unmoved, they interpret it 
as portending them ſome calamity. They farther add, 
that Ariſtomenes, after he ceaſed to rank among men, 
was preſent at the battle of Leuctra, aſſiſted the Thebans, 
and was the principal cauſe of the great loſs which the 
Lacedzmonians received. I know, indeed, that the Chal- 
dæans, and Magi of the Indians, were the firſt that aſ- 
ferted the ſoul-of man was immortal; and this opinion 
was embraced by ſome of the Greeks, and particularly by 
Plato the fon of Ariſton. And if all men were willing 
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to admit this as a truth, it might very readily be believed, 
that the hatred of Ariſtomenes towards the Lacedæmo- 
mans would laſt for ever. 

Indeed, what I once heard among he Thebans, con- 
tains ſomething probable reſpecting the Meſſenian affairs, 
though it does not entirely agree with what the Meſſe- 
nians relate. The Thebans therefore ſay, that when the 
battle at LeuAra was juſt commencing, they ſent to con- 
ſult, among other oracles, that which is given by the di- 
vinity in Lebadea. Hence, the oracles are ſpoken of which 
were given at Iſmenus, Ptous, Aba, and Delphos ; and 
they report, that Trophonius ſpoke in the following hex- 


ameter verſes: 


« Fre at the enemy you kurl your ſpear, 

A tropliy raiſe, and here my ſhield adorn, 
Which Ariſtomenes th' impetuous, fix'd 
Within the temple; for my power ſhall break 
The ranks of mield- defended, hoſtile men.“ 


After this onde was given, they ray that W 
entreated Xenocrates to ſend for the ſhield of Ariſto- 
menes, and that he would adorn a trophy with it, in a 
place where it might be beheld by the Lacedæmonions. 
Some of the Lacedæmonians, therefore, know that the 
ſhield of Ariſtomenes is fixed in Lebadea, as it has been 
ſeen by them when they were at peace with the Mefle- 
nians.; but all of them have heard, that it is fixed in this 
place. But as ſoon as the 'Thebans were victorious, they 
reſtored to Trophonius the conſecrated gifts. There is 
alſo a brazen ſtatue of Ariſtomenes in the ſtadium of the 


Meſſenians: and not far from the theatre there | is a temple 
of * and Iſis. 
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CH AP. XXVII. 


On aſcending to the top. of the mountain Ithome, 
which is the tower of the Meſſenians, you will ſee the 
fountain Clepſydra. It would be endleſs, indeed, to enu- 
merate all the people that affirm Jupiter was brought up 
among them. The Meſſenians, therefore, among others, 
lay claim to this honour, and report, that the nurſes of 
Jupiter were Ithome and Neda; and that the river was 
denominated from Neda, and the mountain from Ithome. 
They further add, that theſe Nymphs having received 
Jupiter, who was ſecretly taken away by the Curetes 
through fear of his father Saturn, waſhed him in this 
fountain z and that the water was denominated from 
the theft of the Curetes. But the Meſſenians every day 
bring water from this fountain to the temple of Jupiter 
Ithomatas. The ſtatue of Jupiter in this temple is the 
work of Ageladas, who made it at firſt for the Meſſenians 
that dwell in Naupactus. An annual prieſt keeps this at 
his own houſe: and the Meſſenians celebrate anniverſary 
feſtivals, which they call Ithomæa. It may alſo be inferred 
from the verſes of Eumelus, that in former times they 
inſtituted muſical games : for the following are found 
among the ſupplicatory verſes of Eumelus to Delos : 


* 


&« To Jove Ithomatas the muſe is dear, 
Which joys in unpolluted, liberal ſong.“ 


It appears therefore to me, that Eumelus made theſe 


verſes, and that he knew the Mefſenians eſtabliſhed mu- 
Leal conteſts, 


Again, 
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Again, on proceeding from Arcadia to the great city, 
you will fee in the gates a Mercury, the production of 


Attic art: for the figure of the Athenian Hermes is 


quadrangular; and other cities have learned this mode of 
repreſenting Mercury from them. But the river Balyra 
is about thirty ſtadia diſtant from the gates; and they re- 
port, that the river was thus denominated, becauſe Tha- 
myris, who was blind, loſt his lyre in it. They add, that 
Thamyris was the ſon of Philammon, and the nymph 
Argiope, who dwelt in Parnaſſus; that, when ſhe was 
pregnant, ſhe migrated to Odryſz, becauſe Philammon 
was not willing to marry her; and that from this circum- 
ſtance, Thamyris came to be called Qdryſe and Thraca. 
Two other rivers flow into this, Leucaſia and Amphitus. 
After you have paſſed over theſe, there is a plain called 
Stenyclerus : and they ſay that there was a hero whoſe 
name was Stenyclerus. Oppoſite tp this plain there is a 
grove, which was formerly called Oechalia, but at preſent 
Carnafius, and which is remarkably full of cypreſs trees, 
This grove contains a ſtatue of Apollo Carneus,. of Mer- 
cury carrying a ram, and of Proſerpine the daughter of 
Ceres, who is called the holy virgin, Near this laſt ſtatue 
water flows out of a fountain. The ceremonies, however, 
belonging to the great goddeſſes (for their myſteries are 


performed in Carnafium) I ſhall paſs over in ſilence, on 


account of their arcane nature : for theſe myſteries are 
next to the Eleuſinian for their venerable ſanCtity, But 
I am not reſtrained by a dream from informing the reader, 
that the brazen urn which was found by an Argive ge» 
neral, contains the bones of Eueytus the ſon of Melaneus. 

The river Charadrus too flows near Carnaſium: and 


as you procęed on the left hand, at the diſtance of about 
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eight ſtadia, you will ſee the ruins of Andania. Indeed, 
that the name of this city was derived from a woman 
called Andania, is acknowledged by the interpeters; but 
T cannot tell from what parents ſhe deſcended, or to 
whom ſhe was married. On leaving Andania, and direct- 
ing. your courſe” as if to Cypariſha, you will arrive at a 
| ſmall town called Electra, through which a river of the 
ſame name, and another of the name of Coeus, flow. Per- 
haps the firſt of theſe names may be referred either to Elec- 
tra the father of Atlas; and the ſecond to Coeus the fa- 
ther of Latona; or perhaps they were aſſumed from the 
heroic natives, Electra and Coeus. But on departing from 
Electra, you will ſee near a fountain called Achaia the ruins 
of the city Dorius. According to Homer, Thamyris loſt 
his Gght in this city, for boaſting that he ſurpaſſed in 
ſinging the Muſes themſelves. But Prodicus Phocænſis 
(if he is the author of the verſes on Minyas) writes, that 
'Thamyris ſuffers in Hades for his arrogance towards the 
Muſes. It appears however to me, that 'Thamyris loſt 
his eyes through diſeaſe : and the ſame misfortune after- 
wards befel Homer, who, nevertheleſs, did not fink under 
his calamity, nor deſiſt from poetical compoſition as long 
as' he lived. But Thamyris was vanquithed by his miſ- 
fortune, and entirely neglected through it his poetical 
talents. | 


CH A P. XXIV. 


Fzou Meſſene, under the mouth of the river * Pamiſus, 
there is a road of eighty ſtadia in length. But Pamiſus 
flows through the plowed land pure and limpid, and ſhips 
may fail through it from the ſea to the diſt ance of about 
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ten ftadia. Marine fiſhes too run into this river, eſpecially 
during the vernal ſeaſon of the year; and they are found 
to do the ſame in the Rhine and Mzander. Zut they 
ſwim in the greateſt abundance in the river Achelous, in 
that part where it pours itſelf into the iſlands Echinadæ. 
The fiſh however which run into Pamiſus very much 
differ in their form from thoſe which are found in pure 
water, but at the ſame time they are not of a muddy, na- 
ture, like. thoſe of the other rivers we have mentioned. 
But chubs, as they are fiſhes that delight in mud, abound 
in more muddy rivers. The Grecian rivers, indeed, do 
not produce fiſhes deſtructive to man like the Indus, the 
Agyptian Nile, the Rhine, Iſter, Euphrates, and Phaſis; 
for theſe nouriſh ſavage animals equal to the greateſt de- 
vourers of men; but, in form, they are like the Glanides 
which dwell in Hermus and Mæander, though their colour 
is blacker and their ſtrength greater. But Indus and the- 
Nile breed crocodiles : and the Nile produces river-horſes, 
which are not leſs deſtructive to mankind than crocodiles. 
There is nothing, however, to dread in the fiſh of the 
Grecian rivers : for the ſavage dogs which ſwim into the 
Lous through Theſprotis do not belong to the river, but 
come hither from the ſea. 

The city Corone too is on the left hand of Dinan 18 
ſituated near the fea, and is under the mountain Temathia. 


Along this way there is a place by the ſea, which they 


conſider as ſacred to Ino: for aſcending in this part from 
che ſea, they ſay, that ſhe was conſidered as a goddeſs, 
and that ſhe was called Leucothea inſtead of Ino. Pro- 
ceeding not far from hence, you will ſee the river Bias 
pouring itſelf into the ſea. It is reported, that this name 
was given to it from Bias the fon of Amythaon, But the 
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fountain of Plataniſton is at the diſtance of about twenty 
ſtadia from this road; and the water flows from a broad 
plane-tree. This plane-tree is hollow within like a ca- 
vern, but the breadth of the tree is but ſmall, and the 
water which is fit for drinking deſcends to Corone. This 
city was formerly called Æpea; but when th- Meſſenians 
were reſtored to Peloponneſus by the Thebans, they re- 
part, that Epimelides, who was ſent to bnild the city, 
called it Coronea, becauſe he himſelf was born in Coronea, 
a Bœotian city. The Meſſenians, however, did not at 
firſt call che city properly, and the depravation of the 
name increaſed with time. Another report likewiſe is 
circulated, that when the Meſſenians were digging in 
order to lay the foundations of the wall, they found a 
brazen crow. There are temples too in this place; one 
of Diana Paidotrophos, or the nurſe of youth, another of 
Bacchus, and a third of Æſculapius. And the ſtatues 
indeed of Æſculapius and Bacchus are made of ſtone; 
but the ſtatue of Jupiter in the forum is of brafs. There 
is alſo a brazen ſtatue of Minerva in the tower. This. 
ſtatue ſtands in the open air, and holds a crow in its 
hand. | 

I have alſo ſcen the ſepulchre of Epimelides; but I 
cannot tell why they call the port, the port of the Achai- 
ans. But on leaving Corone, at about the diſtance of 
_ eighty ſtadia, you will ſee a temple of Apollo near the 
| fea, which is much honoured by the inhabitants: for, 
according to the Meſſenians, it is the moſt ancient of all 
their temples, and the god himfelf, whom they call Co- 
rynthus Apollo, heals diſeaſes. The ſtatue of this Apollo 
is made of wood; but the ſtatue of the Apollo who is 
called Argeus, is made of braſs, and is ſaid to have been 
| \ dedicated 
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dedicated by thoſe that ſailed in the-ſhip Argo. The Fo- 
lonides, too, border on the city of the Coronzi. The 
inhabitants of this place deny that they are Meſſenians, 
but aſſert, that they were brought hither from the Attic 
land by Colznus. They add, that Colznus, in conſequence 
of the admonition of an oracle, followed a lark as his 
guide to this place; and that, in proceſs of time, they 
aſſumed the Doric dialect and manners. The city Colonides 
is fituated on an eminente at a ſmall diſtance from the 
fea. But the Aſinæi, who at firſt bordered on the Ly- 
coritz, dwelt about Parnaſſus. They were then called 
Dryopes, which name they preſerved after their return ts 
Peloponneſus, and which they derived from Dryops by 
whom they were colonized. But in the third generation 
after this, during the reign of Phylas, the Dryopes were 
vanquiſhed in battle by Hercules, and devoted to Apollo 
in Delphos. However, by the command of the ſame god 
they were led back by Hercules to Peloponneſus, and at 
firit inhabited Aſine, which is near Hermione ;z but being 
expelled from thence by the Argives, hey dwelt in Meſ- 
ſenia, which was given to them by the Lacedæmonians. 
The Meſſenians, indeed, when in the courſe of time 
they returned to Peloponneſus, did not not, ſubvert the 
city of theſe people. But the Aſinæi acknowledge that 
they were vanquiſhed by Hercules, and that their city in 
Parnaſſus was taken; but they deny that they were led 
captive to Apollo. On the contrary, they aſſert, that as 
ſoon as their walls were taken by Hercules, they left the 
city, and fled to the ſummits of Parnafius : and that after- 
wards paſſing over in their ſhips to Peloponneſus, they 
became the ſuppliants of Euryſtheus, who, on account of 
his hatred to Hercules, gave them Aſine in Argolis. But 
x Ff J | the 
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the name of Aſinæi alone of all the race of the Dryopes, 
is at preſent venerable, having in this reſpect nothing 
ſimilar to the Stryenſes in Eubœa. For the Stryenſes be- 
longed at firſt to the Dryopes, who did not engage in the 
war againſt Hercules, as they dwelt, beyond the walls of 
the city. The Stryenſes, however, treat any one with 
contempt ho calis them Dryopes: and this is the caſe 
with the Delphi when they are called Phocenſes. On 
the contrary, the Aſinei are pleaſed i in the higheſt degree 
when they are called Dryopes; and this is eyinced by the 
moſt holy of their temples, which are conſtructed in ma- 
morial of thoſe which they formerly poſſeſſed in Parnaſſus. 
For their temple of Apollo is built after this manner, and 
the temple df Dryops with its ancient ſtatue. They celé- 
hrate too every year the myſteries of Dryops 3 and afſert, 
that he was the ſon of Apollo. Ihis city is ſituated near | 
the ſea (as was the caſe formerls with Afine in Argolis), 
and. is about forty ſtadia diſtant from Colonides. A place 
too called Aeritas, is at the ſame diftance from Afne. 
But Acritas exteqhis itſelf to the fea, and there is a deſert 
iſland before it, Which is called Theganuſſa. After Acritas 
there is a port called Phavicus and. near it is the iſtand 
Deus. en wu hit a d f 2 fl 
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| Bur Mothone, before an army was collected againſt 
Troy, and during the time of the Trojan war, was called 
Pedaſus. Afterwards, however, as the Mothonzans re- 
port, it was called after the daughter of Oeneus. For, 
ſay they, Oencus, who was the ſon of Porthaon, after the 
capture of Troy dwelt in Peloponneſus, and had a daughtr 

from 
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from the harlot Mothone. It appears to me, however, 
that the place was denominated from the rock Mothon, 
as it is this which makes the port: for being concealed 
under the ſea, and leaving a more contracted paſſage for 
{hips, it at the ſame time affords them a defence by nat 
ſuffering them to be injured by the raging billows from 
the profundities of the ſea. But we have already ſhewn, 
in the preceding part of this deſcription, that the La- 
cedemonians gave Mothone to the Nauplienſes, who 
were expelled from their country for adhering to the: 
Spartan intereſt, when Damocraticdas reigned. in Argos; 
and that they received no injury from the return of the 
Meſſenians. But it appears to me, that the Nauplienſes 
belonged: to the more ancient Mgyptians, and that failing 
together with Danaus to Argolis, three ages. afterwards, 
they were colonized by Nauplius the ſon of Amymon, 
and that the colony was called Nauplia from its founder. 
The emperor Trajan, too, permitted the, Mothonæans to 
dwell in the city which bears their name, with the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their freedom, and the uſe of their own laws. > 
Prior to this period, however, the following misfortunc 
alone beſel the Mothonzans, of all the Meſſenians that 
dwell near the ſea. The affairs of the Theſprotiang were 
in a ruinous condition, through the want of a perſon en- 
dued with ſupreme authority: for Deidamia the daughter 
of Pyrrhus died without children; and as ſhe was dying, ſur 
committed the adminiſtration of affairs to the people. But 
Pyrrhus the father of Deidamia was the ſan of Ptolomer, 
the grandſon of Alexander, and the great grandſon of the 
more ancient Pyrrhus. The particulars, however, reſpect- 
ing Pyrrhus the ſon of Æacides, we have already related 
in our account of the Athenian affairs. Procles the Car- 
thaginian 
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thaginian evinces, that this Pyrrhus was indeed inferior 
to Alexander the fon of Philip, both in the advantages 
of fortune, and the ſplendour of his actions; but that he 
was ſuperior to him in the diſpoſition of his horſe and 
ſoot, and in the invention of warlike ſtratagems. The 
vulgar of the Eperotes, as ſoon as they were freed from 
the reſtraint of government, began to be inſolent in many 
reſpects, and deſpiſed the injunctions of the magiſtrates. 
In conſequence of this anarchy, they were ſuddenly op- 
preſſed by the Illyrians that dwell near the Tonian fea: 
for abe do not know of any democracy, except that of the Athe- 
nians, that ever increaſed in ſtrengil and renown. The Athe- 
nians, indeed, undex-this government obtained great re- 
putation : for in their native ſagacity they ſurpaſs the reſt 
of the Greeks, and obſerve their laws with the moſt 
ſcrupulous exaQnefs. | PR. 
But the Illyrians, as ſoon as they had taſted the ſweets 
of dominion, as they were a people perpetually defirous 
of increaſing their empire, built ſhips, made depreda- 
tions, jyſt as it happened, and drove to the port of the 
Monothzans under the pretext of friendſhip, and ſent 
certain perſdns into the city, as if to fetch wine for their 
ſhips. : When, therefore, wine was brought to them by a 
few of the inhabitants, they paid the price it was eſti- 
mated at by the Mothonzans, and the Mothonzans in 
their turn bought ſome of the merchandize of the IIly- 
tians. On the following day, when a greater number 
deſcended to the port, the defire of gain was fo increaſed, 
that both men and women m numerous bodies came to 
the ſhips to fell wine, and to buy things of the Barbarians : 
but then the Illyrians with daring impudence forcibly 
feized many of the men and women, placed them in their 
| | ſhips, 
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ſkips, ſailed with their booty through the Ionian ha, and 
almoſt left the eity of the Mothonæans deſolate. 

In Mothone there is a temple of Minerva Anemotis. 
They report, that the ſtatue of the goddeſs was dedicated 
by Diomed, who alſo gave her this name. For this country 
was once greatly injured through winds more violent than 
uſual: but they ſay, that in conſequence of Diomed pray- 


ing to Minerva, they were never afterwards afflicted with 


a ſimilar calamity. There is alfo a temple of Diana here; 
and water in a well, which is mixed with pitch, and reſem- 
bles Cyzicenian ointment. Water indeed is capable of 


aſſuming every colour and ſmell; but the moſt azure of 


all the water Jever beheld is that in Thermopylæ; not 


indeed all the water, but only that which flows into the 


ſwimming- places, and which the inhabitants call he 
earthen-pots of the women. The country of the Hebrews, 
too, not far from the city Toppa, affords a yellow water, 
which is perfectly ſimilar to the colour of blood. This 


water is near the ſea; and they report, that Perſeus . 


when he flew the whale to which the daughter of Ce- 
pheus was expoſed, waſhed himſelf from the blood in this 
fountain. 

I have alſo * black water in Aſtrya flowing pes 
fountains. But there are hot baths. in Aſtrya, which is. 
oppoſite to Leſbos, and in that part of it which is called 


Atarneus. This place was giyen to the Chians by the 


Medes, as a reward for delivering up to them a ſuppliant 
Lydian of the name of PaCtyas, 'The Romans too above 


the city, and beyond the river Anius, exhibit water of a 


white colour. Whoever deſcends into this water, finds it at 


firſt ſo cold that it ſtrikes him with horror, but after he has 


been in it for a ſhort time, it grows hot, like boiling water: 
| and 
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in the plains of Cardias which are called White, and are 


 fweeter to drink than milk; but the other is mentioned 


few years, it melts the leaden pipes through which it 


In this promontory Pylos is fituated, which was built by 


N 


and theſe waters, which are both admirable to the ſight, and 
falubrious to thoſe that drink them, I have myſelf ſeen, 
and know to be ſuch as I have deſcribed them. I know, 
indeed, of other waters, but as they are leſs wonderful, I 
omit to mention them. But it is by no means a very 
wonderful circumſtance, to ſind water which is ſalt and 
bitter. There are likewiſe. two different fountains, one 


near the village Daſcylus, the water of which is hot, and is 


by Herodotus, as a fountain of bitter water, which runs 
into the rive Hypanis. Is there any reaſon, therefore, 
why we ſhould not admit the truth of the above relation, 
fince even at preſent, in Dicæarchia, a city near the Tyr- 
mene ſea, there is a water ſo hot, that in the courſe of a 


flows. 


HAF. VI. 


Tuxgn is a road from Mothone to the promontory 
Coryphaſium, which is about one hundred ſtadia in length. 


Pylus the ſon of Cleſon, who brought into it the Leleges 
from Megaris. His government, however, was but of 
ſhort duration; for he was expelled by Peleus and the 
Pelaſgi, who came from Ioleos. In conſequence of this, 
depirting to the neighbouring lands, he took poſſeſſion 
of Pylos in Elea. But Neleus during his reign raiſed 
Pylos to ſuch a dener of dignity, that Homer, in the 
Mad, calls the city from him Nefea. In this place there 
is a temple of Minerva, who is called Coryphaſia, and a 


houſe 
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houſe which is ſaid to be that of Neſtor. There is a pic- 
ture of Neſtor in this houſe ; and within the city his 
tomb is to be ſeen. The tomb, too, which is at a ſmall” 
diſtance from Pylos, is ſaid to be that of Thraſymed. | | 
Within the city there is a cavern, in which they report i 
the oxen of Neſtor, and before him of Neleus, were kept. 2 
Theſe oxen were of the Theflalian kind, and belonged . | 
to the flock of Iphielus the father of Proteſilaus. They 
were demanded too by Neleus, as a ſponſal gift from the 
ſuitors of his daughter: and Melampus, in order to gra- | 
tity his brother Bias, came for the ſake of theſe into — 
Theſſaly, bound Iphiclus, one of the ſhepherds, and re- 
ceived the oxen as a reward for the prophetic anſwers 
| which he gave to the interrogations of Iphiclus. But 
the wealth, which at that time they were ſtudious of ac- 
quiring, conſiſted in collecting herds of horſes and oxen. 
Thus not only Neleus deſired the oxen of Iphiclus, but 
Euryſtheus alſo obtained permiſſion of Hercules to drive 
away the herd of oxen belonging to Geryon, when he 
found that there were oxen of a beautiful ſpecies in 
Iberia. | 
Fele appears, too, that Eryx, who then reigned in Sicily, 
was ſo deſirous of poſſeſſing the oxen driven from Erythea, 
that when he wreſtled with Hercules, the oxen of Her- 
eules were on one fide propoſed as a reward to the 
victor, and the kingdom of Eryx on the other fide. Ho- 
mer likewiſe relates in the Iliad, that Iphidamas the ſon 
of Antenqr gave firſt of all among the ſponſal preſents, 
a hundred oxen to his father-in-law, All which confirms 
what I have ſaid, that men of that time particularly de- 1 
lighted in oxen. © But it appears to me, that the oxen of 
Neleus fed at a conſiderable diſtance frum Pylos: for 
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almoſt all the Pylian land is very ſandy, and therefore is 
not ſufficiently adapted to the paſturage of cattle, Homer 
confirms my opinion when he makes mention of Neſtor 3 
for he always calls him the king of ſandy Pylos. The 
iſland Sphacteria too projects before the port of Pylos, 


juſt in the ſame manner as Rhenea before the harbour 


of the Delians. It appears likewiſe, that places, which 
were before obſcure and unknown, through the revolu- 
tion of human affairs, have afterwards riſen to fame. For 
Caphareus a promontory of Kubeea became ennobled, 


through Agamemnon with the Grecks being driven hitler 


by a ſtorm, as they were returning from Troy. And 
Pſyttalia, a ſmall- iſland before Salamis, is only known. 
from its being the place in which the Medes were 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed. In a ſimilar manner, the de- 
ſtruction of the Lacedæmonians at Sphacteria, rendered 
the ifland univerſally known. The Athenians alſo have 
dedicated a brazen ſtatue of Victory in their tower, as 

a memorial of the battle at Sphacteria. But as you 
come to Cypariſſia from Pylos, there is a fountalt in 


the ſuburbs near the ſea. They report, that this foun- 
ain ſptung out of the earth in conſequence of Bacchus 
ſtriking the ground with his thyrſus: and on this account 


they call the fountain Dionyſiada. There is alſo in Cy- 


pariſſia a temple of Apollo, and of Minerva who is called 


Cypariſſia. But in Aulon there is a temple and ſtatue 


of AÆſculapius Aulonius: and near this the river Neda 


lows, between the borders ot the Meſſcnians * Heans. 
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